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:  BATHS  AND  BATHING-PLACES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Art.  VI. — I.  De  Balneis  omnia  quce  ex-  Rome.  That  city  and  indeed  all  the  Ro 
tant  apud  Gracos,  Latinos  et  Arabes,  man  colonies  were  well  supplied  with  wa- 
6-c.  o*c.  Venetiis  apud  Juntas,  1553.  ter,  often  brought  from  a  distance  at  a  vast 

2.  De  Thermis,  Lacubus,  Fontibus,  Bal-  expense ;  and  the  remains  of  the  public 

neisque  totius  Orbis.  Andreas  Baccius.  baths  in  Rome  and  in  large  provincial 
Venetiis  apud  Valigrisium,  1571.  cities,  of  those  attached  to  private  villas 

3.  Gallus  Oder  Romische  Scenen.  Von  in  Rome  and  even  in  its  more  remote 

W.  A.  Becker.  Leipzig,  1840.  settlements,  are  on  a  scale  quite  beyond 

4.  Sdmmtliche  Heilquellen  Italiens,  anything  attempted  in  modem  times. 

Von  C.  Harless.  1846-1848.  ^rlin.  But  that  the  Romans  also  thought  like  the 

5.  Geschichte  der  Balneologie,  Von  modems  on  other  points  connected  with 

B.  M.  Lersch.  Wurzburg,  1863.  questions  of  health  is  very  clearly  shown 

6.  The  Baths  and  Wells  of  Europe^  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Epistles 

By  John  Macpherson,  M.D.  London,  of  Horace: — 

1869. 

In  many  matters  regarding  material 
comforts  and  even  public  health,  Rome  was 
in  advance  of  modern  Europe.  We  do  not 
allude  to  mere  self-indulging  luxury,  in 
which  the  Romans  probably  far  exceeded 
us ;  but  in  some  of  the  most  important 
improvements  of  the  present  day — in  the 
supply  of  good  drinking  water  and  in  the 
constmction  of  public  baths — vse  are  now 
only  going  over  the  same  ground  as  ancient 
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'  Of  Velia  and  Salemum  tell  me  pray 
The  climate,  and  the  natives,  and  the  way ; 

For  Bake  now  is  lost  on  me,  and  I 
Once  its  stanch  friend  am  now  its  enemy 
Through  Musa’s  fault,  who  makes  me  undergo 
His  cold  bath  treatment  spite  of  frost  and  snow. 
Good  sooth  the  town  is  filled  with  spleen  to  see 
Its  steamy  baths  attract  no  company. 

To  find  its  sulphur  wells,  which  found  out  pain 
From  joint  and  sinew,  treated  with  disdain 
By  tender  chests  and  heads,  now  grown  so  bold 
They  brave  cold  water  in  the  depth  of  cold. 
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And  finding  down  at  Clusium  what  they  want 
Or  Gabii,  say,  make  that  their  winter  haunt.” 

Epist.^  >-15,  Conington' t  Trantl. 

Here  we  find  our  modem  fashion  portray¬ 
ed  which  makes  a  place  popular  for  a  few 
seasons  and  then  neglected.  Here  we 
find  in  Horace’s  account  of  a  cold  bath  in 
winter,  which  he  evidently  did  not  like,  an 
allusion  to  the  cold-water  cure  which  came 
into  fashion  under  Musa,  the  physician 
of  Augustus,  as  a  revulsion  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  luxury  of  hot  baths.  Pliny*  tells 
us  how  he  had  seen  aged  gentlemen  of  con¬ 
sular  dignity  making  an  ostentation  of 
shivering  in  their  cold  baths,  and  we  read 
how'  the  advocates  of  the  system  agreed 
with  the  ancient  Germans  in  immersing 
newly-bom  children  in  cold  water — a  prac¬ 
tice  alluded  to  by  Virgil. f  We  learn  also 
from  Horace  how  the  Romans  had  their  fa¬ 
vorite  health  resorts,  whether  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  along  the  coast.  Martial  and  many 
other  writers  give  whole  lists  of  such  places ; 
but  the  limpid  Baia;  was  the  great  favorite 
for  many  centuries.  No  Montpellier,  or 
Nice,  or  Pau,  has  enjoyed  nearly  as 
long-lived  a  reputation,  or  has  offered 
such  attractions  to  visitors. 

Horace,  too,  mentions  the  vapor  and 
the  sulphur  baths  of  Baiae,  but  no  drink 
ing-wells.  It  was,  in  truth,  hot  bathing  in 
its  various  forms  of  heated  air,  hot  vapor 
and  hot  water,  that  the  Romans  were  so 
fond  of.  They  had  borrowed  its  use  from 
the  Greeks,  while  they  improved  on  their 
simpler  arrangements,  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  having  probably  only  followed  the 
usage  of  Asia  Minor  and  more  Eastern 
nations,  among  whom  bathing  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  primary  im¬ 
portance. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  indeed,  all  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  smell,  of  taste,  or  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  wells  a.ttracted  the  attention  of 
mankind ;  and,  like  all  things  that  were 
unusual  and  incapable  of  ready  explana¬ 
tion,  they  were  referred  to  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  gods.  The  idea  of  a 
local  deity  dwelling  in  the  spring  is  well 
illustrated,  by  the  fact  of  the  word  lympha 
“  water  "  being  only  a  variety  of  nympha, 
or  water  goddess. 

Most  oracles  of  importance  were  sit¬ 
uated  close  to  sacred  springs  or  to 
natural  escapes  of  gas.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Anunon,  in  its  Libyan  oasis,  had 


*  xxix.  c.  5. 


an  intermitting  fountain.*  Delphi  had  not 
only  its  fountain  of  Cassotis,  but  the 
Pythoness,  when  delivering  her  resjKjnses, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  a  tripod 
over  a  cleft  in  "the  rock,J  whence  issued  a 
gas  that  inspired  her,  and,  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent,  three  priestesses  where  always  pres- 
entj  There  was  something  similar  at  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  in  Boeotia,  where 
Pausanias§  says,  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  gas  was  extricated  which  caus¬ 
ed  people  to  become  insensible  at  first, 
and  then  to  Jaugh  as  they  gradually  re¬ 
covered  consciousness.  Hard  by  were 
the  fabled  waters  of  Mnemosyne  and  of 
Lethe.  In  various  parts  of  India  escapes 
of  inflammable  gas  (such  as  may  be  seen 
now  at  La  Porretta,  near  Pistoia)  have 
been  used  for  preserving  undying  fires  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Similar  instances  might  easily  be  multi¬ 
plied  ;  but  this  subject  we  cannot  pursue 
any  further,  as  our  main  object  at  present 
is  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  bath  life  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  making  the  actors  speak  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves. 

Baiae  and  Puteoli — 

“  Raise  the  golden  shore  of  pleased  Venus, 

Raise  the  charming  gift  of  stately  Nature  ”  | — 

were  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
by  far  the  most  important  bathing-places, 
though  others  along  the  coast  were  not 
neglected.  The  enervating  Sinnuessa, 
celebrated  for  the  softness  of  its  air  and 
the  salubrity  of  its  waters,  is  perhaps  the 
best  know'n,  owing  to  tlie  emperor  Claudi¬ 
us  having  sought  to  restore  his  broken 
health  there,  and  to  the  miserable  Tigel- 
linus,^  in  the  midst  of  its  warm  baths,  and 
luxuries  and  dissipations,  having  very  un¬ 
willingly  put  an  end  there  to  his  worthless 
life. 

Besides  its  singularly  beautiful  scenery, 
the  country  about  Baia^  was  connected 
with  the  earliest  associations  of  Roman 
history.  Near  it  were  the  most  ancient 
city  of  Cumae,  with  its  Sibyl — the  lake  of 
Avemus,  with  its  entrance  to  hell — the 
Phlegraean  fields  and  the  Forum  V'ulcani — 
the  Flysian  plains — the  promontory  of 
Misenum,  with  its  harbor — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of 


*  Herodot.  iv.  181.  f  Pausania.^  x.  24,  §  7. 
X  riutarch,  Quaest.  Gnec.  c.  9 ;  De  Orac.  Def. 
c.  51. 

S  ix.  39,  g  5  seqq.  |  Martial,  xL  80. 

1  Tacitus,  Histor.,  i.  72. 


f  .^neid,  ix.  603. 
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hot  springs,  and  hot  vapors,  and  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  which  were  in  themselves  so  striking. 
I'he  great  Roman  nobles,  too,  began  to 
build  their  villas  here  long  before  the  days 
when,  for  want  of  space,  the  foundations 
of  their  new  buildings  had  to  be  laid  in  the 
sea.  'I'he  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age, 
and  for  a  century  afterwards,  absolutely 
teem  with  notices  of  the  delights  of  Raise, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  spare  its  vices.  Immo¬ 
ralities  were  practised  openly  at  Baiae, 
which  could  only  be  indulged  in  at  Rome 
in  private.  Cicero,  Propertius,  Horace, 
Ovid,  all  write  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  a 
little  later  Martial,  who  was  certainly  no 
stickler  for  morality,  appears  almost  to  be 
shocked  at  the  doings  of  the  place.  But,  for 
our  purpose,  the  account  given  by  Seneca 
will  answer  best  He  was,  indeed,  some¬ 
what  of  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  and  re¬ 
gretted  the  days  when  the  Romans  wa.sh- 
ed  only  their  faces  and  hands  daily, 
and  had  a  bath  once  in  eight  days :  he 
l)referred  the  ruder  and  less  luxurious 
baths  of  Scipio  at  Linterum,  who  was  not 
very  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
water,  to  the  effeminate  arrangements  of 
Itaue  and  Puteoli.*  Still,  as  he  only  con¬ 
firms  in  detail  what  had  been  long  before 
said  by  Cicero,  his  evidence  is  not  fairly 
open  to  excejition. 

Seneca,f  when  he  paid  his  visit  to  Baiie, 
lived  above  the  great  bath,  and  was  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  by  its  noisiness.  He  heard, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  splashing  of 
bathers  in  the  water,  for  people  bathed  at 
all  hours.  He  was  disturbed  by  the  ex¬ 
cited  cries  of  those  playing  at  ball,  and  by 
the  deep-drawn  sighs  of  those  who  swung 
heavy  leaden  weights.  Here  one  person 
was  trying  his  voice  at  a  song — there  an¬ 
other  was  engaged  in  a  loud  dispute,  or 
perhaps  a  cry  was  raised  at  the  detection  of 
a  thief  caught  stealing  the  clothes  of  one 
of  the  bafflers — no  unusual  occurrence. 
There  were  the  shrill  cries  of  the  vendors  of 
various  eatables,  especially  of  the  liba  or 
sweet  cakes,  which  have  been  long  popu¬ 
lar  among  bathers,  and  a  remnant  of  which 
is  to  be  still  found  in  some  of  the  German 
baths.  Seneca  tells  us  also  that  it  was 
common  to  see  tipsy  jieople  wandering 
along  ,the  seashore — and  to  hear  the 
shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake  resounding  with 

*  Epist.  86.  f  Ib.  51  and  56. 


women,  who  skimmed  about  in  gayly  paint 
ed  boats  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  col¬ 
or,  decked  out  with  crowns  and  chaplets 
of  roses.  All  ancient  ivriters  describe 
those  aquatic  excursions  as  scenes  of  vo¬ 
luptuous  pleasure  :  there  was  also  abun¬ 
dance  of  gambling ;  and  on  the  whole 
Seneca  described  Raise  as  a  sort  of  vortex 
of  luxury  and  a  harbor  of  vice. 

Baiai  and  Puteoli  retained  their  popu¬ 
larity  for  a  long  period  ;  but  after  a  time 
we  lose  sight  of  them,  as  of  most  health- 
resorts  during  the  middle  ages.  When 
bath-life  began  to  revive  in  Flurope,  the 
wells  in  this  favorite  corner  were  among 
the  first  to  attract  attention,  but  the  con¬ 
vulsions  connected  with  the  jiroduction 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  district,  have  prevented  any  great 
success  in  the  attempts  to  restore  their 
former  glory.  Ischia,  scarcely  known  for 
such  purposes  to  the  ancients,  although 
Pliny  mentions  its  mineral  waters,  has,  with 
its  immense  natural  resources,  taken  their 
I)lace,  and  though  the  stufas  or  hot  vajwr 
baths  of  San  Germano  and  of  the  baths  of 
Nero  have  always  been  employed,  and  the 
baths  at  the  temple  of  Serapis  have  been 
restored  and  are  in  use,  yet  the  ancient 
fame  of  Bai;e  has  never  been  equalled. 

A  very  spirited  attempt  is,  however,  be¬ 
ing  made  at  present,  to  convert  the  villa 
Cardito,  close  to  Puteoli,  the  modern  Poz- 
zuoli,  and  its  extensive  grounds,  into  an 
establishment  fit  to  receive  a  large  number 
of  visitors  ;  old  siirings  are  being  opened 
up,  an  immense  piscina,  or  reservoir  of  wa¬ 
ter,  is  to  be  cleared  out,  and  we  even  hear 
that  arrangements  are  to  be  made,  to  en¬ 
able  patients  to  inhale  the  sulphur  vapors 
which  rise  in  one  corner  of  the  adjoining 
crater  of  the  Solfatara.  The  experiment  is  a 
bold  one,  and  its  success  is  quite  feasible  if 
the  district  were  less  feverish  and  malarious ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  feat  of  drain¬ 
ing  Lake  .\gnano,  now  nearly  accomplish¬ 
ed,  may  contribute  towards  its  salubrity. 

But  the  public  baths  of  Rome  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  Baiae  in  extent  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  stupendous  aqueducts 
replenished  the  baths  which  were  con- 
structetl  in  all  parts  of  the  city  with  im¬ 
perial  magnificence.  There  were  the 
public  baths  of  Agrippa,  of  Titus,  and  of 
Nero,  besides  numerous  private  ones. 
The  baths  of  Caracalla,  open  at  stated 
hours  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
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And  finding  dou-n  at  Clusium  what  they  want 
Or  Gabii,  say,  make  that  their  winter  haimt.” 

Efitt.,  i.  15,  Conington't  Traml. 

Here  we  find  our  modem  fashion  portray¬ 
ed  which  makes  a  place  popular  for  a  few 
seasons  and  then  neglected.  Here  we 
find  in  Horace’s  account  of  a  cold  bath  in 
winter,  which  he  evidently  did  not  like,  an 
allusion  to  tlie  cold-water  cure  which  came 
into  fashion  under  Musa,  the  physician 
of  Augustus,  as  a  revulsion  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  luxury  of  hot  baths.  Pliny*  tells 
us  how  he  had  seen  aged  gentlemen  of  con¬ 
sular  dignity  making  an  ostentation  of 
shivering  in  their  coltl  baths,  and  we  read 
how  the  advocates  of  the  system  agreed 
with  the  ancient  Germans  in  immersing 
newly-bora  children  in  cold  water — a  prac¬ 
tice  alluded  to  by  Virgil. f  We  learn  also 
from  Horace  how  the  Romans  had  their  fa¬ 
vorite  health  resorts,  whether  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  along  the  coast.  Martial  and  many 
other  WTiters  give  whole  lists  of  such  places ; 
but  the  limpid  Baiae  was  the  great  favorite 
for  many  centuries.  No  Montpellier,  or 
Nice,  or  Pau,  has  enjoyed  nearly  as 
long-lived  a  reputation,  or  has  offered 
such  attractions  to  visitors. 

Horace,  too,  mentions  the  vapor  and 
the  sulphur  baths  of  Baix,  but  no  drink 
ing-wells.  It  was,  in  truth,  hot  bathing  in 
its  various  forms  of  heated  air,  hot  vapor 
and  hot  water,  that  the  Romans  were  so 
fond  of.  They  had  borrowed  its  use  from 
the  Greeks,  while  they  improved  on  their 
simpler  arrangements,  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  having  probably  only  followed  the 
usage  of  Asia  Minor  and  more  Eastern 
nations,  among  whom  bathing  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  primary  im¬ 
portance. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  indeed,  all  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  smell,  of  taste,  or  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  wells  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind ;  and,  like  all  things  that  were 
unusual  and  incapable  of  ready  explana¬ 
tion,  they  were  referred  to  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  gods.  The  idea  of  a 
local  deity  dwelling  in  the  spring  is  well 
illustrated,  by  the  fact  of  the  word  lympha 
“  w-ater  ”  being  only  a  variety  of  nympha, 
or  water  goddess. 

Most  oracles  of  importance  were  sit¬ 
uated  close  to  sacred  springs  or  to 
natural  escapes  of  ^as.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  its  Libyan  oasis,  had 


*  xxix.  c.  5.  t  yEneid,  ix.  603. 


an  intermitting  fountain.*  Delphi  had  not 
only  its  fountain  of  Cassotis,  but  the 
Pythoness,  when  delivering  her  responses, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  a  tripod 
over  a  cleft  in  the  rock,f  whence  issued  a 
gas  that  inspired  her,  and,  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent,  three  priestesses  where  always  pres¬ 
ent.  J  There  was  something  similar  at  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  in  Ikeotia,  where 
Pausanias§  says,  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  gas  was  extricated  which  caus¬ 
ed  people  to  become  insensible  at  first, 
and  then  to  Jaugh  as  they  gradually  re¬ 
covered  consciousness.  Hard  by  were 
the  fabled  waters  of  Mnemosyne  and  of 
Lethe.  In  various  parts  of  India  escapes 
of  inflamniable  gas  (such  as  may  be  seen 
now  at  La  Porrctta,  near  Pisfoia)  have 
been  used  for  j)reser\’ing  undying  fires  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Similar  instances  might  easily  be  multi¬ 
plied  ;  but  this  subject  we  cannot  pursue 
any  further,  as  our  main  object  at  present 
is  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  bath  life  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  making  the  actors  speak  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves. 

Bai^e  and  Puteoli — 

* 

“  Baiae  the  golden  shore  of  pleased  V'enus, 

Bake  the  charming  gift  of  stately  Nature  ”  | — 

were  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
by  far  the  most  important  bathing-places, 
though  others  along  the  coast  were  not 
neglected.  The  enervating  Sinnuessa, 
celebrated  for  the  softness  of  its  air  and 
the  salubrity  of  its  waters,  is  perhaps  the 
best  known,  owing  to  the  emi)eror  Claudi¬ 
us  having  sought  to  restore  his  broken 
health  there,  and  to  the  miserable  Tigel- 
linus,*'  in  the  midst  of  its  warm  baths,  and 
luxuries  and  dissipations,  having  very  un¬ 
willingly  put  an  end  there  to  his  worthless 
life. 

Besides  its  singularly  beautiful  scenery, 
the  country  about  Baia;  was  connected 
with  the  earliest  associations  of  Roman 
history.  Near  it  were  the  most  ancient 
city  of  Cumae,  with  its  Sibyl — the  lake  of 
Avemus,  with  its  entrance  to  hell — the 
Phlegraean  fields  and  the  Forum  Vulcani — 
the  Elysian  plains — the  promontory  of 
Misenum,  with  its  harbor — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of 


*  Herodot.  iv.  181.  J  Pausanias  x.  24,  §  7. 
X  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Grsec.  c.  9 ;  De  Orac.  Def. 
c.  51. 

§  ix.  39,  §  5  seqq.  |  Martial,  xL  80. 

^  Tacitus,  Histor.,  i.  72. 
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hot  springs,  and  hot  vapors,  and  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  which  were  in  themselves  so  striking. 
The  great  Roman  nobles,  too,  began  to 
build  their  villas  here  long  before  the  days 
when,  for  want  of  space,  the  foundations 
of  their  new  buildings  had  to  be  laid  in  the 
sea.  'I'he  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age, 
and  for  a  century  afterwards,  absolutely 
teem  with  notices  of  the  delights  of  Baiae, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  spare  its  vices.  Immo¬ 
ralities  were  practised  openly  at  Baiae, 
which  could  only  be  indulged  in  at  Rome 
in  private.  Cicero,  ProjHjrtius,  Horace, 
Ovid,  all  write  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  a 
little  later  Martial,  who  was  certainly  no 
stickler  for  morality,  appears  almost  to  be 
shocked  at  the  doings  of  the  place.  But,  for 
our  pur{)ose,  the  account  given  by  Seneca 
will  answer  best  He  was  indeed,  some¬ 
what  of  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  and  re¬ 
gretted  the  days  when  the  Romans  wa-sh- 
ed  only  their  faces  and  hands  daily, 
and  had  a  bath  once  in  eight  days :  he 
preferred  the  ruder  and  less  luxurious 
baths  of  Scipio  at  Linterum,  who  was  not 
very  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
water,  to  the  effeminate  arrangements  of 
Bai;e  and  I’uteoli.*  Still,  as  he  only  con¬ 
firms  in  detail  what  had  been  long  before 
said  by  Cicero,  his  evidence  is  not  fairly 
o|)en  to  exception. 

Seneca, f  when  he  paid  his  visit  to  Ikikne, 
lived  above  the  great  bath,  and  was  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  by  its  noisiness.  He  heard, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  spla.shing  of 
bathers  in  the  water,  for  people  bathed  at 
all  hours.  He  was  disturbed  by  the  ex¬ 
cited  cries  of  those  pl-iying  at  ball,  and  by 
the  deep-drawn  sighs  of  those  who  swung 
heavy  leaden  weights.  Here  one  person 
was  trying  his  voice  at  a  song — there  an¬ 
other  was  engaged  in  a  loud  dispute,  or 
jierhaps  a  cry  was  raised  at  the  detection  of 
a  thief  caught  stealing  the  clothes  of  one 
of  the  batliers — no  unusual  occurrence. 
There  were  the  shrill  cries  of  the  vendors  of 
various  eatables,  especially  of  the  Itba  or 
sweet  cakes,  which  have  been  long  popu¬ 
lar  among  bathers,  and  a  remnant  of  which 
is  to  be  still  found  in  some  of  the  German 
baths.  Seneca  tells  us  al.so  that  it  was 
common  to  see  tipsy  j>eople  wandering 
along  ^the  seashore — and  to  hear  the 
shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake  resounding  with 


women,  who  skimmed  about  in  gayly  paint¬ 
ed  boats  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  col¬ 
or,  decked  out  with  crowns  and  chaplets 
of  roses.  All  ancient  writers  describe 
those  aquatic  excursions  as  scenes  of  vo¬ 
luptuous  pleasure  :  there  was  also  abun¬ 
dance  of  gambling ;  and  on  the  whole 
Seneca  described  Baiae  as  a  sort  of  vortex 
of  luxury  and  a  harbor  of  vice. 

Baiae  and  Puteoli  retained  their  popu¬ 
larity  for  a  long  period  ;  but  after  a  time 
we  lose  sight  of  them,  as  of  most  health- 
resorts  during  the  middle  ages.  When 
bath-life  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the 
wells  in  this  favorite  corner  were  among 
the  first  to  attract  attention,  but  the  con¬ 
vulsions  connected  with  the  production 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  district,  have  prevented  any  great 
success  in  the  attempts  to  restore  their 
former  glory.  Ischia,  scarcely  known  for 
such  purposes  to  the  ancients,  although 
Pliny  mentions  its  mineral  waters,  has,  with 
its  immense  natural  resources,  taken  their 
j)lace,  and  though  the  stufas  or  hot  vajKjr 
baths  of  San  Germano  and  of  the  baths  of 
Nero  have  always  been  employed,  and  the 
baths  at  the  temple  of  Serapis  have  been 
restored  and  are  in  use,  yet  the  ancient 
fame  of  Bai.ie  has  never  been  equalled. 

A  very  spirited  attempt  is,  however,  be¬ 
ing  made  at  present,  to  convert  ihe  villa 
Cardito,  close  to  Puteoli,  the  modem  Poz- 
zuoli,  and  its  extensive  grounds,  into  an 
establishment  fit  to  receive  a  large  number 
of  visitors  ;  old  springs  are  being  opened 
up,  an  immense  |)iscina,  or  reservoir  of  wa¬ 
ter,  is  to  be  cleared  out,  and  we  even  hear 
that  arrangements  are  to  be  made,  to  en¬ 
able  jutients  to  inhale  the  sulphur  vapors 
which  rise  in  one  corner  of  the  adjoining 
crater  of  the  Solfatara.  The  ex|>eriment  is  a 
bold  one,  and  itssuccess  is  quite  feasible  if 
the  district  were  less  feverish  and  mahirious; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  feat  of  drain¬ 
ing  Lake  .Vgnano,  now  nearly  accomplish¬ 
ed,  may  contribute  towards  its  salubrity. 

But  the  public  baths  of  Rome  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  Baiae  in  extent  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  stupendous  aqueducts 
replenished  the  baths  which  were  con¬ 
structed  in  all  parts  of  the  city  with  im¬ 
perial  magnificence.  There  were  the 
public  baths  of  Agrippa,  of  Titus,  and  of 
Nero,  besides  numerous  private  ones. 
The  baths  of  Caracalla,  open  at  stated 
hours  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 


Epist.  86. 


f  Ib.  51  and  56. 
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senators  and  of  the  people,  counted  about  the  same  building  with  them,  were  gymna- 


i,6oo  seats  of  marble,  and  there  were 
more  than  3,000  seats  in  the  baths  of  Dio¬ 
cletian.  The  walls  of  the  lofty  apart¬ 
ments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics, 
that  imitated  the  art  of  the  painter,  in 
their  elegance  of  design  and  variety  of 
colors.  The  Egyptian  syenite  was  beau¬ 
tifully  encrusted  with  the  precious  green 
marbles  of  Numidia — the  rooms  were  full 
of  statues,  and  of  pillars  supporting  noth¬ 
ing,  but  placed  merely  for  ornament.*  A 
perpetual  stream  of  water  was  ixmred 
into  capacious  basins,  through  many  wide 
mouths  of  lions  of  bright  and  jwlished 
silver :  water  issued  from  silver  and  was 
received  on  silver.f  And  finally,  says 
Seneca,J  such  a  pitch  of  luxury  have  we 
reached,  that  we  are  dissatisfied  if  we  do 
not  tread  on  gems  in  our  baths  ;  and  these 
luxuries — at  least  those  of  the  public  baths, 
the  poorest  might  partake  of  for  a  small 
copper  coin  in  value  less  than  a  farthing. 
Their  use  was  sj)eedily  followed  by  their 
abuse.  The  idio  and  the  profligate  spent 
many  hours  in  the  hot  baths,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  relieve  by  draughts  of  wine 
the  exhaustion  which  they  produced. 

The  Romans  carried  their  fondness  for 
baths  with  them  to  distant  countries,  and 
wherever  they  found  hot  springs  they  built 
baths  or  thermic.  The  following  are  some 
of  tlie  countless  places  where  their  remains 
have  been  found  out  of  Italy  : — at  Aix  in 
Savoyard  Aix  in  Provence  ;  at  I)ax,  Bag-' 
nferes  ile  Bigorres  and  Bagneres  de  Luchon 
in  the  Pyrenees ;  Alhama  and  Caldas  in 
Spain,  where  the  Moors  were  only  too  glad 
to  revive  the  Roman  baths ;  at  Baden  in 
Switzerland ;  at  Wiesbaden ;  and  at  our 
own  Bath  or  Aquae  Solis  ;  not  to  mention 
Baden,  near  Vienna  ;  and  the  baths  of 
Hercules  in  Mehadia,  in  the  Banat.  The 
Roman  aqua  still  remains  in  the  various 
forms  of  Acqui,  Aij^ues,  Aix,  Ax,  Dax. 

The  ancients  did  not  resort  to  their 
baths  merely  for  the  purposes  of  ablution 
or  health:  they  went  also  to  meet  their 
friends  in  the  porches  or  inner  rooms  of 
the  baths,  to  hear  the  last  news,  and  to 
plan  fresh  amusements.  And  here,  too, 
literary  people  assembled  and  poets  en¬ 
deavored  to  find  hearers  for  their  latest 
works. §  Inclose  contiguity,  and  often  in 

•  Seneca,  Epist.  86 ;  Martial,  vl  ^  ;  ix.  76. 

4  Statius,  SUv.  L  5.  ^  Epist.  86. 

g  Horat.,  Sat.  L  4,  74. 


sia  for  wrestling,  for  various  games  at 
ball,  theatres,  and  arenas  for  the  fights  of 
gladiators  and  of  wild  beasts.  It  was  this 
character  of  baths,  as  places  of  amusement, 
that  led  to  their  being  placed,  in  common 
with  theatres,  under  the  ban  of  the  early 
Christians,  w'ho  also  steadily  protested 
against  the  two  sexes  bathing  together. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Rome  men  and 
women  bathed  separately,  and  even  in 
the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  matrons  would  not  enter  a  com¬ 
mon  bath,  although  they  seem  sometimes 
to  have  frequented  public  ones,  which  had 
probably  separate  rooms ;  but  that  the 
practice  of  promiscuous  bathing  was  fre¬ 
quent,  and  that  its  evils  were  understood, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  many 
edicts  directed  against  it  by  the  emperors 
Hadrian,  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus.  Heliogabalus  again  per¬ 
mitted  the  practice,  and  the  Emperor 
Gallienus  actually  bathed  along  with 
women. 

After  the  two  first  centuries  our  notices 
of  bath  life  become  very  scanty,  and  the 
denunciations  by  some  of  the  early  fathers 
of  its  vicious  excesses  are  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  us.  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
protested  against*  the  luxury  and  inde¬ 
cency  of  the  Alexandrian  ladies  in  their 
bathing  ;  they  used  to  eat  and  get  drunk 
in  their  baths.  They  had  swinging,  or 
pensile  baths  (which,  though  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  seem  merely  to  have  been 
vajK)r  baths  suspended,  i.e.  built  over  flues), 
and  used  all  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  bath- 
utensils.  Clemens  declared  that  there 
were  four  causes  for  bathing — cleanliness, 
warmth,  health,  and  pleasure.  The  last 
was  utterly  to  be  forbidden  ;  women  may 
bathe  for  cleanliness  or  for  health,  men  for 
health  only.  To  bathe  for  the  sake  of 
warmth  he  considered  to  be  a  piece  of  su¬ 
perfluity  ;  besides,  the  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  bath  was  weakening.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  the  denunciations  of  Clemens  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  warm  baths  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  and  the  baths  which  so  many  an 
eastward  bound  traveller  has  enjoyed  on 
landing  in  that  city  are  the  direct  succes¬ 
sors  of  those  denounced  by  the  Fathers. 
That  Clemens  expressed  the  general  Chris- 

•  Pxdagog.,  L  iii.  c.  5. 
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tian  feeling  against  the  monstrous  abuses 
of  bathing  is  further  shown  by  decrees  of 
one  of  the  councils  of  Carthage  and  of  Lao- 
dicea*  directed  against  them. 

.At  a  slightly  later  period  a  curious 
piece  of  controversy  between  Origen  and 
Celsus  shows  us  that  the  existence  of 
mineral  waters  was  not  forgotten.  Cel¬ 
sus,  writing  against  Christianity,  says,  that 
Christians  believe  that  hot  springs  arise 
from  the  tears  of  fallen  angels !  To 
which  Origen  replies  f  that  such  a  thing 
had  never  been  read  or  even  heard  of  in 
the  churches  of  God  ;  for  that  no  one  was 
so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  heavenly 
angels  shed  tears  like  those  of  men.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  he  might  reply  jocularly  to  Celsus, 
who  seemed  to  be  writing  seriously,  no 
one  could  say  that  warm  springs,  which 
are  usually  of  sweet  water,  could  proceed 
from  the  tears  of  angels,  because  tears  are 
naturally  salt,  so  that  probably  Celsus 
must  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  tears 
of  angels  are  sweet ! 

The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
the  Hast,  brings  us  near  to  the  well-known 
baths  of  Brussa,  within  sixty  miles  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  They  had  been  used  from  a 
very  early  period,  and,  in  the  age  of  'IVa- 
jan,  Pliny  the  Younger  |  writes  to  his 
master  for  i^ermission  to  restore  their 
buildings.  In  the  days  of  Constantine 
these  baths  were  rebuilt  with  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  received  the  name  of  Royal. 
They  fell  into  decay  probably  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  but  revived 
again,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  baths  at  this  day  in  the  East. 

About  the  year  390  Claudian  composed 
an  elaborate  poem  on  the  warm  sulphur 
springs  of  Abano,  in  the  Kuganean  Hills. 
This  poem  was  evidently  before  the  eyes 
of  Cassiodorus,  the  Secretary  of  Theo- 
doric,  who  held  his  rule  at  Ravenna, 
about  a  century  afterwards,  when  he 
wrote  ample  instructions  to  an  architect 
to  repair  thoroughly  the  baths  which  were 
then  falling  into  decay,  and  which  it  is 
interesting  to  know  are  flourishing  at  the 
present  day.  Cassiodorus  has  also  pre¬ 
served  to  us  some  other  glimpses  of  bath 
life  ;  permission  is  given  to  one  of  Theo- 
doric’s  warriors,  Vinsivad,  to  go  and  visit 
the  baths  of  Bormio,  and  both  bathe  in 
them  and  drink  the  waters  for  his  gout. 


•  Canon  xxx.  f  Adversus  Celsum,  v.  55. 
$  Epist.  X.  34. 


This  must  have  been  about  the  year  535. 
Vinsivad  may,  therefore,  be  considered  to 
be  the  first  visitor  whose  name  is  inscrib¬ 
ed  in  the  bath  list  of  Bormio.  In  another 
letter,  the  Gothic  King  Athalkric,  grand¬ 
son  of  Theodoric,  allows  his  general, 
Primiscrinius,  to  visit  Baiis,  which  he 
terms  a  beautiful"  bathing-place,  working 
miracles,  and  precious  for  health. 

One  of  the  laws  of  Justinian  (Novell. 
1 1 7)  about  this  date,  making  a  woman’s 
bathing  naked  with  another  man  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  divorce  on  the  i)art  of 
the  husband,  shows  that  public  baths  were 
still  in  use,  and  that  their  old  abuses  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

The  general  decay  of  baths  through¬ 
out  Europe  at  this  time  has  commonly 
been  attributed  to  their  destruction  by  the 
Christians.  It  should  probably  be  more 
fairly  assigned  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
northern  nations.  There  was  not  indeed 
any  particular  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the  sa¬ 
cred  or  medicinal  fountains.  Their  ob¬ 
jections,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  to 
the  frightful  abuses  connected  with  the 
hot  baths,  which  had  already  attracted 
the  notice  of  pagan  emperors.  Wells 
formerly  sacred  to  heathen  deities  were 
readily  transferred  to  Christian  saints. 
Springs  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  the 
Sun,  yKsculapius,  Hygeia,  or  Hercules — 
got  the  names  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Helen,  St. 
Giuliano,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Mungo,  or  St. 
Bridget.  The  heathen  i)ractice  of  bring¬ 
ing  offerings  to  wells,  or  to  their  saints, 
though  forbidden,  was  kept  up  to  a  much 
later  period,  and  is  probably  not  extinct 
in  very  Catholic  countries  ;  nay,  a  relic  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  feast  of  one 
of  our  English  baths.  Perhaps  the  highest 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  sacredness 
of  such  waters  is  found  in  the  “  Medicina 
Theologica,”  the  author  of  which  says 
that  the  beneficent  virtues  of  springs  are 
due  to  the  remains  of  the  sacred  imi)res- 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  which  moved 
over  the  waters  at  the  creation  of  the 
world.  This  to  a  certain  degree  ex¬ 
plains  to  us  the  inscription  on  the  old 
cross  at  Bath  with  reference  to  the  wife 
of  James  II.  having  become  a  mother, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  almost  blas¬ 
phemous,  and  which  was  removed  nearly 
a  century  ago  :  “  In  periietuam  Regince 
Marine  memoriam,  quam  coelo  in  Batho- 
nienses  Thermas  irradiante,  Spiritu 
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Domini  qui  fertur  super  aquas,  trium 
regnoruni  haeredis  genetricem  fecit,"  &c. 
&c. 

For  eight  hundred  years  we  now  hear 
little  of  bath  life,  but  enough  to  show  that 
baths  were  still  to  some  extent  frequent¬ 
ed.  According  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Aix  its  waters  were  infested  by  a  /«//«,  or 
demon,  who  was  expelled  by  Pepin, 
which  monarch  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  repaired  to  that  place  with  his  court. 
But  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
that  its  waters  regained  their  celebrity. 
Eginhard,*  the  chief  historian  of  that 
prince,  records  that  Charlemagne  was  the 
first  swimmer  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was 
so  fond  of  baths,  and  of  the  hot  ones  of 
Aix  in  particular,  that  he  finally  fixed  his 
residence  in  that  city  in  order  to  enjoy 
them.  The  emperor  used  to  make  bath¬ 
ing  parties  with  his  family  and  his  chief 
officers  ;  he  did  not  even  disdain  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  had 
occasionally  a  whole  company  of  his 
guards  in  the  bath  with  him, — in  all  this, 
indeed,  only  following  the  example  of 
some  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  1138  a  small  leper  hospital  was 
founded  by  a  bishop  at  Bath,  and  about 
that  time  Gilbertus  recommended  its 
waters  in  certain  diseases.  In  1161  the 
records  of  Pisa  show  that  a  captain  was 
appointed  annually,  from  ist  March  to 
1st  November,  to  superintend  the  neigh¬ 
boring  baths  of  San  Giuliano.  An  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  duty  was  to  keep 
away  all  pimps  and  courtesans,  and  gamb¬ 
lers,  or  those  who  kept  gambling-houses. 
In  1176  the  rules  for  the  bath  of  Teruel, 
in  Spain,  show  that  separate  days  of  bath¬ 
ing  were  appointed  for  the  men  and 
women,  and  one  day  in  the  week  for  Jews 
and  Saracens.  Some  of  the  rules  were 
directed  against  the  men  stealing  the 
women’s  clothes,  or  offierwise  insulting 
them.  So  gross  did  the  immorality  of 
some  of  the  Spanish  baths  become,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
one  of  the  Alphonsos  was  obliged  to 
order  them  to  be  closed.  Tussilagno’s 
directions  for  using  the  waters  of  Bomiio 
are  interesting,  as  showing  that  they  were 
frequented  in  1336.  The  Latin  rhymes 
of  Ranulph  Higden,  dating  from  1360, 
show  how  frequented  in  those  days  was 
the  Well  of  St.  Winifred,  or  Holywell,  in 


Flintshire,  perhaps  the  most  famous  well 
of  pure  cold  water  in  Europe.  An  abbess 
of  Zurich,  in  1415,  sold  certain  lands  to 
cover  the  expense  of  her  paying  a  visit  to 
Baden.  The  statutes  of  the  synod  of 
Avignon,  in  1441,  forbad  all  the  clergy 
from  visiting  baths,  which  at  that  time 
were  sinks  of  immorality.  A  little  later, 
or  in  1494,  we  find  that  the  baths  of  Pisa 
were  made  over  for  fifteen  years  to  Matteo 
Franco,  canon  of  Florence,  who,  as  he 
was  author  of  a  book  of  sonnets  da  ridere, 
was  not,  we  presume,  a  severe  ecclesi¬ 
astic. 

We  begin  to  obtain  fuller  views  of  bath 
life  in  the  writings,  chiefly  of  Italian  phy¬ 
sicians,  from  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  But  there  appears  to  be 
no  detailed  description  of  it  till  1420,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  when  a  learned  Italian  writer, 
Poggio  Bracciolini,*  who  was  secretary  to 
Pope  Boniface  IX.,  and  to  various  of  his 
successors,  gave,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Leonardos  Aretinus,  a  curious  account  of 
what  he  saw  at  Baden  in  Argau,  affording 
us  the  first  picture  of  European  bath  life, 
that  has .  come  down  to  us,  since  the 
decay  of  the  empire.  He  says,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that 

“  the  beauty  of  the  countr)’,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  villas  at  Baix  and  Putcoli, 
caused  more  pleasure  than  the  use  of  the 
baths,  or  the  joviality  of  the  mode  of  life. 
Baden,  though  offering  no  great  natural 
beauty,  and  nothing  very  particular  in  the 
way  of  agreeable  relaxation,  presented  such 
other  pleasures,  that  you  might  imagine  that 
Venus  with  her  troop  had  deserted  Cyprus 
and  come  to  live  at  the  baths.  There  were 
two  public  baths,  and  about  twenty-eight 
private  ones,  attached  to  the  hotels.  In 
the  public  bath  men  and  women  bathed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  In  the 

[>rivate  baths  the  men  and  women  used  at 
east  partial  clothing,  and  there  was  a  par¬ 
tition  between  the  men  and  women’s  baths, 
with  openings,  however,  which  made  it  easy 
for  them  to  talk  to  each  other.  People  used 
often  to  bathe  three  or  four  times  a  day, — 
indeed,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time 
in  their  baths,  to  ask  their  friends  to  come 
and  spend  the  day  with  them  ;  they  played 
at  cards,  and  had  their  meals  supplied  to 
them  On  floating  tables,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  good  eating  and  drinking.  Even  in 
the  private  baths  friends  were  allowed  to  go 
about  from  bath  to  bath  and  visit  their 
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friends,  whether  male  or  female.  Abbots, 
monks,  brothers,  priests,  came  with  greater 
license  than  others,  and  you  might  see  them 
bathing  with  the  women,  often  naving  their 
heads  crowned  with  chaplets,  having  cast 
away  all  religion.  The  object  of  ^1  was 
leasure  and  hilarity,  and  the  amount  of 
armony  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  was 
quite  surprising.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  Italian’s  astonish¬ 
ment  at  all  this,  he  admits  that  there  was 
not  a  suspicion  of  anything  wrong  in  the 
meeting  of  the  sexes,  and  he  sneers  at  the 
primitive  innocence  of  the  Germans.  As 
to  the  other  amusements  of  the  place, 
there  was  a  meadow  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  the  comjjany  used  to  assem¬ 
ble  after  dinner,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  dances  and  songs,  and  all  kinds  of 
games,  men  and  women  together.  'I'he 
ladies  showed  a  taste  for  fine  dresses  and 
jewelry,  such  as  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
wonderful  toilets  of  modem  Homburg  and 
of  Baden-Baden. 

About  150  years  after  Poggio,  when 
Montaigne  visited  Baden  in  Argau,  the 
arrangements  had  been  greatly  improved. 
Montaigne’s  accounts  are  valuable,  be¬ 
cause  he  w'as  a  great  traveller  for  those 
days,  and  look  a  particular  interest  in 
baths  :  he  visited  some  twenty  cf  them  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  often  go¬ 
ing  out  of  his  w'ay  to  see  them,  and  never 
failing  to  make  some  experiment  with 
them  on  his  own  person. 

“  There  are,”  he  says,*  “  two  or  three 
public  baths,  open  at  the  top,  of  which  poor 
people  only  make  use.  The  others,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number,  are  enclosed  in 
houses,  where  again  they  are  divided  off  into 
small  private  baths,  let  out  with  the  apart¬ 
ments,  which  each  respectively  adjoins. 
Those  who  have  under  their  charge  ladies 
who  wish  to  bathe  with  privacy  and  delicacy 
will  do  well  to  bring  them  here,  where  every 
lady  has  a  bath  to  herself,  handsomely  fitted 
up  with  a  dressing-room,  light  and  airy,  with 
rich  windows,  painted  wainscoting  and  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  polished  floors,  and  provided  with 
chairs  and  small  tables,  on  which  you  may 
read  or  play  while  in  the  bath.  The  bathers 
can  lay  on  or  empty  off  the  water  just  as  they 
like,  and  there  are  apartments  adjoining 
each  bath  with  long  galleries  to  walk  in. 
The  strolls  along  the  river  side  are  very 
pleasant  The  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  when  they  bathe,  usually  have  them¬ 
selves  so  unmercifully  cupped  and  bled  that 


I  have  sometimes  seen  the  two  public  baths 
almost  full  of  blood.  The  houses  are  very 
handsome,  and  kept  up  on  a  grand  scale. 
In  that  where  we  lodged  there  have  been  in 
one  day  300  mouths  to  provide  for.” 

Other  accounts,  however,  of  the  same 
date  as  Montaigne,  show  that  there  was 
still  much  need  for  improvement.  Dr. 
Pantaleoni,  physician  at  Baden,  while  re¬ 
pudiating  the  overstatements  of  Poggio, 
himself  gives  but  an  indifferent  picture  01 
the  morals  of  the  place.  As  in  other 
baths,  there  was  jesting  and  singing  of 
songs,  often  loose  ones,  to  accompany  the 
music  that  was  played  under  the  idea  of 
counteracting  the  soporific  influence  of 
the  hot  w'ater.  The  vice  of  hard  drinking 
was  again  associated  with  prolonged  im¬ 
mersion.  An  account  of  the  bacchanalian 
orgies  of  breakfasts  in  the  baths,  preceded, 
though  they  were,  by  grace  before  and 
after,  is  given  by  him.  He  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  order  that  not  more  than  two 
chopins  of  wine — and  a  chopin  is  nearly 
an  English  pint — should  be  allowed  to 
each  guest.  One  of  the  amusements  of 
those  collations  consisted  in  electing  and 
crowning  a  king  of  the  feast.  About  the 
same  period,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  a  French  countess, 
was  received  by  her  in  the  bath,  where 
she  sat,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards, 
with  the  exception  of  a  simple  gold  neck¬ 
lace  and  a  pair  of  bracelets.  Beside  her 
were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  ail  perfectly 
naked,  the  eldest  of  the  age  of  about 
thirteen.  Baden  has  changed  since  these 
days,  and  is  at  present  frequented  only  by 
those  who  are  in  search  of  health. 

Another  bath,  Plombiires  or  Plummers, 
as  it  was  written  and  pronounced  in  those 
days,  attained  much  popularity ;  it  was 
situated  in  Lorraine,  on  the  borders  of 
Germany.  Joachim  Camerarius,  before 
1553,*  paid  it  a  visit,  but  was  far  from 
being  pleased  with  the  place.  He  gives 
a  very  disagreeable  account  of  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  bathing  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes,  of  its  filth,  and  of  its  immorality. 
An  interesting  woodcut  shows  what  were 
the  primitive  arrangements  of  an  open 
public  bath  in  those  days.  The  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  place  were  eating,  dancing, 
and  walking  among  the  neighboring  hills 
and  woods.  In  his  sarcastic  verses,  Ca- 
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merarius  says  every  one  was  glacl  to  get 
away  from  the  place  and  from  the  natives, 
whom  he  considered  inhospitable,  super¬ 
stitious,  lazy,  and  stupid.  Montaigne  was 
better  pleased  with  what  he  saw  : — 

“  These  baths  were  formerly  frequented  by 
the  Germans,  but  for  several  years  people 
from  France  Comptd  and  from  France,  have 
come  here  in  crowds.  Tliere  are  several 
bath-rooms,  with  a  principal  one,  a  large 
building  constructed  in  an  oval  form,  after 
the  antique.  It  is  thirty-hve  paces  long,  and 
fifteen  wide.  The  hot  water  rises  from  un¬ 
derneath  by  several  springs,  and  cold  water 
flows  in  from  above  to  moderate  the  heat, 
according  to  the  will  of  those  who  are  taking 
it  The  seats  or  boxes  are  divided  off  along 
the  sides  by  poles,  suspended  in  the  manner 
of  those  by  w  hich  horses  are  kept  apart  in 
our  stables ;  the  place  is  boarded  over  to 
keep  off  the  sun  and  rain.  All  round  the 
baths  there  are  four  degrees  of  stone  steps, 
rising  in  the  same  w'ay  as  in  a  theatre,  whereon 
the  bathers  can  sit  or  lean.  The  greatest 
decorum  is  observed  ;  the  men,  however, 
bathe  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  women  with 
the  exception  of  a  shift.  We  lodged  at  the 
Angel,  which  is  the  best  inn,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  equally  near  both  baths.  Our  whole  suite 
of  apartments,  though  we  had  several  rooms, 
cost  only  fifteen  pence  a  day.  The  land¬ 
lords  at  all  places  supply  wood  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  but  the  country  about  is  so  full  of  it 
that  it  only  costs  the  cutting.  The  landladies 
are  excellent  cooks.  The  rooms  are  not 
very  handsome,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
convenient.  The  wine  and  bread  are  bad. 
The  people  here  are  a  worthy  set,  frank, 
sensible,  and  attentive." 

Montaigne,  too,  was  struck  with  the 
neighboring  Remiremont  and  its  clean 
inns,  and  with  the  Ix)rraine  villages  in 
general.  They  continue  to  deserve  his 
praise.  Plombi^*res  is  at  the  present  day 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  b'rench  watering- 
places,  prettily  situated  in  a  valley  in  a 
broken  country,  and  with  excellent  ac¬ 
commodation  for  visitors. 

But  we  may.  now  return  to  Italy,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  baths  of  Lucca. 
Montaigne  was  more  comfortably  lodged 
here  than  he  had  been  at  any  bath,  not 
even  excepting  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre. 

“  The  accommodation  for  bathing,  and  the 
lodging-houses  at  Baden,  were,  doubtless, 
more  elegant  and  commodious  than  at  the 
baths  of  Lucca,  but  the  prospects  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  infinitely  prettier  than  those  at 
Baden.  The  bath  stood  on  a  level  spot, 
and  consisted  of  between  thirty  and  forty 


houses  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  He  chose  lodgings,  so  that  from  his 
chamber  he  could  catch  all  night  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  streams.  His  landlord,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  army,  let  him  a  sitting- 
room,  three  bed-chambers,  a  kitchen,  and 
offices  for  the  servants,  with  eight  beds,  two 
of  which  had  curtains,  and  agreed  to  supply 
them  with  clean  table-napkins  every  day,  a 
clean  cloth  every  third  day,  cooking  imple¬ 
ments  and  candlesticks,  for  eleven  crowns  a 
fortnight.  The  season  does  not  commence 
till  June,  lasting  till  September :  by  October 
none  of  the  invalid  visitors  were  left.  One 
day  after  dinner  Montaigne  gave  a  dance  to 
the  country  girls.  There  was  not  one  that 
did  not  wear  white  shoes,  fine  thread  stock¬ 
ings,  and  a  colored  silk  apron.  They  were 
very  fond  of  dancing,  and  cut  their  capers, 
and  turned  their  pirouettes  in  excellent  style. 
It  was  really  a  most  charming,  and,  to  a 
Frenchman,  a  most  unusual  spectacle,  to  see 
these  country  girls,  so  handsome  and  so  well 
dressed,  dancing  with  as  much  grace  and  ele¬ 
gance  as  the  finest  ladie.s,  only  in  a  different 
fashion.  On  great  occasions  he  caused  no¬ 
tice  to  be  given  of  the  intended  fete  five  or 
six  days  before  in  all  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages  ;  and  the  evening  before  it  took  place 
he  sent  special  invitations,  as  well  to  the  ball 
as  to  the  supper  that  was  to  follow,  to  all  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  staying 
at  the  two  baths.  The  supper  was  a  small 
affair  compared  with  French  notions  of  the 
thing.  He  managed  to  do  with  a  joint  or 
two  of  veal  and  a  few  pair  of  fowls." 

But  we  cannot  follow  Montaigne  into  fur¬ 
ther  details  of  Lucca  life.  Lucca,  although 
it  is  a  little  warm,  and  shut  in  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  continues  to  be  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  summer  residence,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  lively  and  agreeable  of  the  Italian 
baths.  It  has  in  great  measure  supplanted 
the  excellent  baths  of  San  Giuliano,  near 
Pisa,  in  spite  of  the  handsome  and  com¬ 
modious  establishment  of  the  latter  place. 
Some  of  the  rules  in  force  in  San  Giuliano, 
in  the  year  1597,  were  as  follows: — By 
rule  4,  patients  were  only  allowed  to  be 
bled  in  the  bath  called  del  Sangue ;  by 
rule  7,  men  must  not  enter  the  women’s 
baths,  nor  the  women  the  men’s ;  by  rule 
10,  such  as  were  bathing  really  for  their 
health,  might  play  among  themselves  for 
amusement  all  kinds  of  games  except 
those  with  dice,  as  Trentuno  and  Chiama 
Re,  and  except  dice  with  cards;  they 
might  have  the  relaxation  of  music  and  of 
dancing,  and  of  similar  amusements  in 
use  at  baths ;  they  were  also  allowed  to 
hunt  or  fish. 
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A  little  before  this  period  the  baths  of 
Pymiont,  little  known  previously,  and 
buried  in  the  north  of  (jerinany,  suddenly 
sprung  into  renown.  Witliin  four  weeks 
as  many  as  10,000  people  are  said  to  have 
flocked  to  them.  All  the  neighboring 
villages  and  farm  houses  were  tilled  to 
overflowing.  Tents  had  to  be  pitched  in 
the  woods,  a  regular  camp  was  formed, 
and  public  bakeries  and  meat  markets 
were  opened.  The  water  was  put  into 
casks  by  the  tun,  and  carted  about  all 
the  neighboring  country.  So  remarkable 
did  Goethe  consider  these  sudden  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  tliat  he  sketched  the  outline  of  a 
novel  which  was  to  describe  them.  Pyr- 
mont  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  fa.shion- 
able  spots  in  Europe,  and  although  at 
present  unfairly  depreciated,  it  is  still  a 
bath  which  oft'ers  many  attractions.  In 
former  days  it  is  alleged  that  heiresses 
used  to  insist  on  having  inserted  in 
their  marriage  settlements,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  an  annual  visit 
to  Pyrmont,  just  as  Frankfort  brides  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  visit 
Schwalbach. 

VVe  are  now  able  to  turn  our  attention 
to  our  own  country.  In  1560  Dr.  Turner,* 
who,  besides  being  a  physician,  was  also 
Dean  of  Wells, f  tells  us  that  he  had 
formerly  visited  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  offer  to  his 
well-beloved  neighbors  in  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  Wells  some  of  the  very  good  and 
necessary  things  which  he  had  learned 
abroad.  Accordingly  he  favored  them 
with  a  short  account  of  the  baths  at  Ems, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Wildbad,  Gop- 
pingen,  Baden  in  Switzerland,  Pfeffers, 
Abano,  the  baths  near  Verona,  and  La 
Porretta  in  Italy.  Many  of  these,  and  all 
the  German  ones,  except  Goppingen,  are, 

♦  A  Book  of  the  Natures  and  Properties,  &c., 
Collen,  1562. 

f  This  union  of  medical  and  clerical  functions, 
common  in  the  middle  ages,  seems  to  have  been 
continued  to  a  later  period  than  is  usually  imagined. 
Since  the  revival  of  letters  we  have  at  least  two 
bath  books  written  by  canons.  With  reference  to 
the  case  of  Dr.  Jones,  it  is  curious  to  learn  that 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  a  certain  John  of 
Tours,  alias  de  Villula,  alias  de  PiluH,  who  prac¬ 
tised  in  Bath,  bought  of  the  crown  that  city,  with 
its  baths,  tolls,  &c.,  along  with  the  Bishopric  of 
Wells.  Churches  and  monasteries  seem  frequently 
to  have  had  their  sites  selected  with  reference  to 
wells.  Indeed,  the  clergy  of  all  ages  have  been 
great  patrons  of  bath  life.  | 


it  will  be  observed,  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  baths  of  modem  times. 

Dr.  Jones,  in  his  “Briefe  Discourse,” 
&c.  (London,  1572-4),  gives  an  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  baths  at  Buxton. 
Buxton  has  an  additional  interest  to  us, 
from  its  having  been  visited  during  more 
than  two  seasons  by  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  strict  precautions  used  to  prevent  her 
from  communicating  with  any  one,  en¬ 
joyed  the  variety  of  these  visits.  Her 
cutodians,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
niggardliness  of  a  government  which  did 
not  allow  them  enough  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  these  journeys.  Many  a  bath 
has,  like  Buxton,  owed  much  of  its  pros¬ 
perity  to  visits  of  royal  or  of  distinguished 
personages.  Thus  Margaret  of  V’alois 
and  Henry  IV.  brought  Eaux  Chaudes 
into  notice.  Madame  Maintenon  and  her 
charge,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  made  Bar^jges 
known  to  the  world.  Bourbon-Lancy 
was  visited  by  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  and 
Bourbon  I’Archambault  by  Madame  Mon- 
tespan,  by  Madame  St*vign6,  by  Boileau, 
and  Racine.  This  list  might  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  increased,  even  without  pointing 
out  how  Emperors  and  Kings  have  made 
Carlsbad  and  Teplitz  illustrious,  and  how 
much  Biarritz,  Plombidres,  and  Vichy  owe 
to  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Jones’s  account  of 
Buxton  : — 

“Joining  to  the  chief  spring  between  the 
river  and  the  bath  is  a  very  goodly  house  4- 
square  four  story  hie,  so  well  compact  with 
houses  of  office  beneath,  and  above,  and  round 
about,  with  a  great  chamber  and  other  goodly 
lodgings  to  the  number  of  thirty ;  that  it  is  and 
will  be  a  beauty  to  behold,  and  very  notable 
for  the  worshipful  and  honourable  that  shall 
repair  thither,  as  also  for  others.  Yea,  the 
poorest  shall  have  lodgings  and  beds  ready 
for  their  use  only.” 

To  the  gentlemen  Dr.  Jones  recom¬ 
mends  as  exercise  bowling,  shooting  at 
butts,  and  tossing  the  windball. 

“The  ladyes,  gentlewomen,  wyves,  and 
maids,  may  in  one  of  the  galleries  walk,  and 
if  the  weather  be  not  agreeable  to  their  ex- 
jjectation  they  may  have  in  the  end  of  a 
bench  eleven  holes  made,  into  the  which,  to 
trowle  plummets  or  bowlers  of  lead,  big,  lit¬ 
tle,  or  meane,  or  also  of  copper,  tyn,  woode, 
either  vyolent  or  soft ;  after  their  own  direc¬ 
tion,  the  pastyme  Trowle  in  Madam  is  termed. 
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Likewise  some  feeble  may  also  practise  in 
another  gallery  of  the  same  building.  Always 
provided  the  day  of  your  coming  hither  be 
noted  before  you  enter  the  baths,  and  the  day 
of  your  departure  with  the  county  of  your 
habitation  to  the  register  to  be  kept  by  the 
warden  of  the  baths,  paying  fourpence  for  the 
recording,  and  every  yeoman  boarder  \zd., 
every  gentleman  3J.,  every  esquire  3^.  4^/., 
every  knight  dr.  8</.,  baron  lox.,  marquis  30J., 
duke  3/.  I oj.,  archbishop  5/.  Every  chancel¬ 
lor  and  utter  barrister  dr.  %d.,  archdeacon, 
prebendary,  and  canon  5J.,  every  minister 
I2</.,  every  lady  dr.  8</,  every  gentlewoman 
zr.,  one  half  to  the  poor  that  do  come  for  help, 
one  half  to  the  physician  for  his  residence.” 

Dr.  Jones  thinks  the  sick  should  have  a 
dispensation  to  enable  them  to  eat  meat 
always ;  and  he  gives  a  form  of  prayer  to 
be  usually  said  on  entering  the  bath. 
There  was  sometliing  analogous  to  this  in 
Germany,  where  a  “spiritual  journey  to 
the  bath  ”  had  appeared,  and  devotional 
songs  connected  with  bathing  w'ere  not 
unknown.  He  also  tells  us  that  lodgings 
were  prepared  for  the  poor  by  Elizabeth 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury'. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  Bux¬ 
ton,  or  of  the  popularity  which  it  has  so 
long  and  so  justly  enjoyed,  but  must  now 
revert  to  Bath. 

Roman  remains  discovered  there  more 
than  a  century  ago,  show  that  those  won¬ 
derful  colonists  had  turned  to  use  the  hot 
waters  in  that  station.  Our  chief  early 
notice  of  them  is  Bishop  Beckyngton’s 
threat  of  fine  and  excommunication 
against  those  who  entered  the  baths  with¬ 
out  any  clothing,  issued  in  the  year  1450. 
Dr.  Turner’s  account  of  them  in  1557  is 
not  flattering : — 

“He  that  hath  been  in  Italy  and  in  Ger- 
mainee,  and  had  seen  how  costly  and  well 
favouredly  the  baths  are  trimmed  and  ap¬ 
pointed  there  in  diverse  and  sundry  places, 
would  be  ashamed  that  any  stranger  which 
hath  seen  these  baths  in  foreign  lands  should 
look  upon  our  baths,  for  he  would  think  that 
the  stranger  could  accuse  the  Englishman  of 
these  things,  of  grossness  and  brutal  igno¬ 
rance,  because  he  could  not  trim  our  baths 
no  better,  of  unkindness,  because  we  do  so 
lightly  regard  the  excellent  works  of 
Almighty  God— of  beastly  filthiness,  because 
we  make  no  partition  between  the  men  and 
women  whilst  they  are  bathing,  but  suffer 
them  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
to  go  together  like  unreasonable  beasts  to 
the  destruction  both  of  bodye  and  soule  of 
very  many.” 


In  1663  the  Court  visited  Bath,  where, 
according  to  De  Grammont’s  Memoirs, 
they  enjoyed  every  kind  of  diversion  with 
avidity.  “  The  game  of  bowls,”  he  says, 
“  is  the  exercise  of  gentlemen  in  England 
alone  of  European  countries  ;  it  is  only  in 
use  during  the  day  and  fair  part  of  the 
season,  and  the  places  where  it  is  practis¬ 
ed  are  called  bowling-greens,  which  are 
little  square  plots,  where  the  turf  is  about 
as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table.  As  soon  as 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  all  the  com¬ 
pany  assemble  there.  They  play  deep, 
and  spectators  are  allowed  to  make  what 
bets  they  like.  Near  all  these  places  of 
diversion  there  is  usually  a  sort  of  inn, 
with  a  bower,  w’here  all  sorts  of  licjuor  are 
sold,  and  where  the  rooks,  or  sharjjers, 
meet  every  evening.” 

It  was  a  little  later  than  this  that  Pepys 
gives  a  description  of  his  visit  to  Bath,  of 
which  he  reports,  in  1668,  that  the  houses 
were  mostly  of  stone,  and  the  streets 
clean,  though  generally  narrow'.  He 
found  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  baths  full 
of  mixed  sorts  of  company,  good  and  bad, 
and  the  Cross  bath  only  fit  for  gentry. 
His  account  of  his  bathing  is  so  comical 
that,  well  know'n  though  it  be,  it  can 
scarcely  be  omitted  here. 

“  Up  at  four  o’clock,  being  by  appointment 
called  up  to  the  Cross  bath,  w'here  we  were 
carried  one  after  another,  myself  and  wife, 
and  Betty  Turner,  Willet,  and  VV.  Hewer. 
And  bye-and-bye,  though  we  designed  to 
have  done  before  company  came,  much  com¬ 
pany  came  :  very  fine  laclies  :  and  the  man¬ 
ners  pretty  enough  :  only  methinks  it  cannot 
be  clean  to  go  so  many  bodies  together  in 
the  same  water.  Good  conversation  among 
those  that  are  acquainted  here  and  stay  to¬ 
gether.  But  strange  to  see  when  women 
and  men  here  that  live  all  the  season  in  these 
waters  cannot  but  be  parboiled  and  look  like 
the  creatures  of  the  bath.  Carried  away, 
wrapped  in  a  sheet,  and  in  a  chair  home ; 
and  then,  one  after  another  thus  carried,  I 
staying  above  two  hours  in  the  water,  home 
to  wd,  sweating  for  an  hour,  and  bye-and-bye 
comes  music  to  play  to  me  extraordinary 
good  as  ever  I  heard  at  London  almost,  or 
anywhere,  5J.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
make  boys  dive  in  the  King’s  bath,  is." 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Bath  is 
given  in  1675,  by  R.  Pughe,  who  was 
confessor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  died  in  Newgate  while  im¬ 
prisoned  there  for  supposed  connection 
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with  the  Titus  Oates  plot.  He  had  trav¬ 
elled  abroad,  and  in  his  comparison  of 
the  waters  of  Aix  and  of  Bath,  reminded 
his  fellow-traveller 

“of  the  pleasant  mixtures  of  Rhine  wine  and 
of  acidulous  waters  they  had  drunk  together 
in  Germany,  of  the  excellence  and  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  the  Schwalbach  waters  ;  and  he  said 
that  it  would  l)e  folly  to  compare  the  finished 
pleasures  of  Spa  with  the  comparative  rusti¬ 
city  of  Epsom  or  Tunbridge.  But  Bath  he 
considered  afforded  far  better  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  strangers  than  Aix-la-Chapelle,  both 
in  hotels  and  in  elegant  private  houses,  pro¬ 
vided  and  ornamented  with  very  handsome 
furniture,  which  were  let  during  the  summer 
months,  and  which  encircled  the  waters  like 
the  tiers  of  a  theatre.  The  advantage  of  the 
privacy  of  the  baths  of  Aix  he  thinks  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  freedom  of* the 
open  air  at  Bath,  which  does  not  allow  the 
vapors  to  be  confined,  and  which  leads  to  the 
mutual  civilities  and  agreeable  conversation 
of  the  patients  who  bathe  together  in  Eng¬ 
land.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  writing, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  a  young  lady  of  the  sweetest  dis}>osition, 
and  of  manifold  accomplishments,  had  en¬ 
tered  the  Gross  bath  for  the  first  time,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  bevy  of  noble  young  ladies, 
and  presented  a  most  agreeable  spectacle  of 
modesty  to  those,  including  him.self,  who 
were  viewing  her  from  the  opposite  gallery.” 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  baths  of 
Aix,  owing  to  the  heat,  were  only  used  in 
spnng  and  autumn  ;  those  of  Bath  could 
be  used  in  the  height  of  summer.  Garth, 
in  his  “Dispensary,”  a  few  years  later, 
says  of  patients  : — 

“  They  cheaper  than  for  our  assistance  call 

Might  go  to  Aix  or  Bourbon  spring  and  fall.” 

AVe  quote  again  the  substance  of  what 
Pughe  says  : — 

“  At  Aix  people  bathe  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  ;  indeed,  the  baths  are  never  empty  ;  ours 
are  only  used  in  the  morning  by  resijectable 
bathers  of  either  sex.  At  Aix  he  was  able, 
either  at  the  public  fountains  in  the  early 
morning,  or  during  the  day,  at  the  various 
hotels,  to  enjoy  the  most  agreeable  society, 
where  among  the  variety  of  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  one  could  hear  what  each 
had  to  say  about  his  own  country.  He 

!:rcatly  approved  of  the  doctors  not  only  al- 
owing,  but  recommending  a  fair  allowance 
of  Moselle  wine,  Ac.  At  Bath,  bowls. were 
the  great  amusement,  and  every  one  went 
to  watch  the  skill  of  the  players,  with  their 
balls  of  lignum  guaiaci.  The  forenoon  was 


spent  at  the  hospitable  tables  of  noble  gen¬ 
tlemen,  or  at  private  ones ;  and  after  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  over,  people  generally 
went  back  to  the  bowling-green,  or  ladies 
formed  parties  to  walk  in  the  fields.  Some 
people,  however,  staid  over  their  cups  and 
drank,  while  some  betook  themselves  to  the 
Turkish  practice,  now  coming  into  general 
use,  of  drinking  the  fluid  called  in  that  bar¬ 
barous  language  coffee,  and  to  read  letters, 
and  to  hear  the  latest  news.” 

He  does  not  mention  the  mixture  of 
tea  and  coffee  known  in  those  days  undei 
the  name  of  twist.  Later  in  the  evening 
they  used  to  go,  as  Pepys  did,  to  see  the 
boys  swimming  and  diving,  and  playing 
their  antics  in  the  public  baths. 

But  besides  Buxton  and  Bath,  there 
were  many  other  baths  in  England  in 
those  days.  One  of  the  earliest  known 
in  this  century  was  Knaresborough,  which 
was  in  high  repute  before  the  neighboring 
Harrogate  was  heard  of;  but  the  one 
which  attained  the  most  celebrity  was 
Tunbridge.  Evelyn,  in  1652,  carried  his 
family  thither,  and  stayed  in  a  “  very 
sweet  place,  private  and  refreshing  ;  ”  and, 
after  drinking  the  w’aters  for  some  days, 
left  his  family  for  a  time  in  the  little  cot¬ 
tage  at  the  VV'ells.  In  1663,  the  Court 
visited  Tunbridge  Wells.  Nothing  can 
be  livelier  than  Evelyn’s  account: — 

“  The  Court  set  out  soon  after  to  pass 
about  two  months  in  the  place  of  all  Europe 
the  most  rural  and  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  entertaining  and  agreeable. 

“The  company  are  accommodated  with 
lodging  in  little  clean  and  convenient  habita¬ 
tions  that  lie  straggling  and  separated  from 
each  other — a  mile  and  a  half  all  around  the 
wells,  where  the  company  meet  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  place  consists  of  a  long  walk 
shaded  by  spreading  trees,  under  which  they 
walk  while  they  are  drinking  the  waters.  On 
one  side  of  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops, 
plentifully  stocked  with  all  manner  of  toys, 
lace,  gloves,  stockings,  and  where  there  is 
raffling,  as  at  Paris  in  the  Foire  de  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  On  t^e  other  side  is  the  market,  and 
as  it  is  the  custom  here  for  every  person  to 
buy  their  own  provisions,  care  is  taken  that 
nothing  offensive  appear  on  the  stalls.  Here 
young,  fair,  fresh-colored  country  girls,  with 
clean  linen,  small  straw  hats,  and  neat  shoes 
and  stockings,  sell  game,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  fruit.  Here  one  may  live  as  well  as  one 
pleases — here  is  likewise  deep  play,  and  no 
want  of  amorous  intrigues.  As  soon  as  the 
evening  comes,  every  one  quits  his  little 
palace  to  assemble  on  the  bowling-green, 
where  in  the  open  air  those  who  choose 
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dance  upon  a  turf  more  soft  and  smooth  than 
the  hoest  carpet  in  the  world.” 

To  this  the  Memoirs  add  that  there  w'as 
dancing  every  night  in  the  Queen’s  apart¬ 
ments,  because  the  physicians  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  her ;  and  that  even  those 
who  did  not  care  for  dancing,  danced 
that  the  exercise  might  help  to  digest  the 
waters. 

'I'he  advice  given  by  a  physician  of  this 
period*  to  his  patients  going  to  Tun¬ 
bridge  is  amusing,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
curtail  his  pleonasms  : — 

“  Leave  pining  cares  behind  when  you 
come  to  Tunbridge,  expatiate  your  mind,  and 
harken  sometimes  to  the  charming  music  you 
have  there,  for  melody  gently  soothing  na¬ 
ture,  disposes  the  spirits  into  a  dancing. 
Physicians  here  are  many,  able,  and  eminent. 
Many  learned  divines  and  spiritual  guides 
are  not  wanting.  Moreover,  at  Tunbridge 
you  will  find  conference  with  eminent  and 
famous  wits.  The  whole  ambient  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  filled  with  an  inexhaustible  series  of 
odoriferous  and  frequent  effluviums  inces¬ 
santly  exhaling  from  sweet-scented  herbs  and 
plants.  Those  who  drink  these  waters  must 
be  facetious,  cheerful,  gay,  jovial,  free  from 
melancholy,  peevishness,  &c.  As  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  number  of  glasses  you  may  make 
it  odd  or  even,  though  some  philosophers  pre¬ 
fer  the  odd  before  the  even,  and  attribute  to 
it  greater  properties.” 

Dr.  Wittief  tells  us  of  another  well,  into 
which  they  must  observe  to  dip  children 
naked,  five,  seven,  or  nine  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom,  or  some  think  it  will  not 
do.  Another  writer  of  this  period  gravely 
assures  us  that,  according  to  the  renown¬ 
ed  K-ircher,  there  were  four  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  millions  one  thousand  and  six 
hundred  sorts  of  water.  Yet  this  was  an  age 
in  which  people  boasted  of  the  great  per¬ 
fection  and  knowledge  of  physicians  in 
England,  far  exceeding  that  of  former 
ages,  while  the  great  general  decay  of 
nature  was  also  considered  by  many  to  be 
very  remarkable. 

In  those  days  we  learn  flow  Turkish 
baths,  long  popular  on  the  Continent — 
indeed,  Montaigne  had  described  them 
and  their  license  at  Rome  a  century  be¬ 
fore — were  revived  in  London,  and  we 
have  full  accounts  of  their  use  in  the 
Duke’s  Bagnio  in  Long  Acre.  There  were, 
at  least,  three  other  such  baths  at  that 


*  P.  Madan,  “  Waters  of  Tunbridge,”  1687. 
f  “  Scarborough  Spa,”  1667. 


time  in  London.  The  proprietor,  recom¬ 
mending  these  baths,  thus  quaintly  ex¬ 
presses  himself  : — “A  man  after  leaving  the 
Bagnio  betakes  himself  to  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  finding  himself  as  active  and  vigor¬ 
ous  as  if  he  had  just  skipt  into  the  world.” 
More  could  scarcely  be  said  for  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart’s  baths  in  Jermyn  Street.  The 
bagnios  were  soon  used  as  places  for  as¬ 
signations  ;  and  their  use  at  last  became 
disreputable,  and  was  abandoned.  Arti¬ 
ficial  baths  and  artificial  waters  were  in 
those  days  largely  employed,  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  cleverly  written  pamphlets ;  in 
fact,  bath  life,  in  every  variety,  seems  to 
have  been  at  its  height  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Writers  of 
the  day  speak  thus  : — 

“  What  flockings  there  are  every  summer 
to  Tunbridge  where  the  best  mineral  waters 
are.  Those  of  Bath  are  much  frequented  in 
summer,  and  might  be  more  so.  How  are 
Epsom,  Scarborough,  North  Hall,  and  the 
sulphur  bath  of  Knaresborough  frequented. 
Never  was  the  use  of  baths  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Europe  as  now.  The  most 
renowned  and  those  that  indeed  excel 
all  other  natural  baths  in  Europe,  are 
those  of  Hungary,  at  Glass-hutten.  These 
baths  are  exceeclingly  frequented — those  of 
the  city  of  Aken  are  most  celebrated.  At 
Baden  in  Austria,  fourteen  well  beautified 
baths  are  much  resorted  to.  Persons  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  do  throng  and  flock  to 
Bourbon  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  the  wa¬ 
ters.  How  are  these  wells  crowded  in  May 
and  September,  by  persons  of  several  nations, 
and  what  a  confusion  of  tongues  is  there 
every  season  at  the  spas  in  Germany.”* 

With  all  these  praises  of  foreign  waters, 
we  should  be  (juite  out  of  the  fashion  if  we 
did  not  return  to  the  Continent  ;  first  no¬ 
ticing  a  very  English  state  of  things  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Peters  : — 

”  I  cannot  omit  the  taking  notice  of  a  very 
great  abuse  occasioned  by  a  rabble  of  Lon¬ 
doners  and  others  weekly  frequenting  the 
Dulwich  wells  on  Sundays,  when  under 
pretence  of  drinking  the  waters  they  spend 
that  holy  d^  in  great  profaneness,  who  after 
they  have  (for  the  most  part  of  tliem)  gorged 
themselves  with  the  water,  do  drink  upon  it 
an  excessive  quantity  of  brandy  (tliat  bane  of 
Englishmen)  or  other  strong  liquors.”  . 

We  are  afraid  that  a  rabble  of  London- 


•  Haworth's  the  “  Dukes  Bagnio,”  Jkc.  16S3  ; 
Dr.  W.  Simpson,  “  Zymologia  Physica.” 
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ers  would  not  behave  much  better  now, 
though  in  our  days  we  have  no  excuse  for 
our  excesses,  as  learned  physicians  no 
longer  discuss  the  question,  as  they  did 
in  grave  Latin  at  that  period,  whether  it 
does  not  improve  a  man’s  health  to  get 
drunk  once  a  month.  Our  first  guide  to 
the  Continent  shall  be  a  certain  De  Burgo 
or  Burke,  .Abbot  of  Clare,  and  Vicar  Ajmjs- 
tolic  of  .Vghadoe,  who  published  at  Milan, 
in  i68q.  a  gossiping  Guide,  “  Dell’  Ac- 
que,”  &c.,  to  .Massino  and  Bormio,  to  St. 
Moritz,  Schultz,  and  Favera.  The  book 
is  meant  to  convey  useful  information  re¬ 
specting  the  baths,  and  also  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  such  places,  which  will  at  times 
be  felt,  in  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
situations,  not  that  the  Abbot  says  any¬ 
thing  of  the  scenery.  He  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  religious  war  in  the  Valtelline, 
a  treatise  on  jealousy,  lists  of  distinguished 
men  and  women,  some  acrostics  and  a 
list  of  witty  replies,  one  of  them  contain¬ 
ing  scandal  against  Oliver  Cromwell.  We 
think  we  may  venture  on  one  of  his  witty 
replies,  which  will  illustrate  harmlessly  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  those  days.  A  cer¬ 
tain  pert  lady,  meeting  a  very  fat  Abb6, 
asked  him  when  he  expected  his  accouche¬ 
ment.  To  this  he  instantly  replied,  “  I  am 
only  waiting  till  I  can  find  a  sage  femme.” 
It  is  curious  to  read  the  praises  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  waters  of  St.  Moritz,  now  so 
popular  with  the  English,  though  not  a 
word  is  said  about  its  elevation,  which 
makes  it  such  a  delightful  residence  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  summer  months. 

We  have  not,  we  believe,  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned  the  main  causes  of  the  popularity 
of  hot  springs  with  ladies,  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times — the  hope  of  the 
honors  of  maternity  for  those  who  are  not 
blessed  with  children.  The  Abbfe  de 
Burgo  is  very  re  assuring  on  this  subject ; 
“  Bormio  is  called  the  paradise  of  ladies, 
because  as  many  sterile  ladies  as  bathe  in 
this  spring  suddenly  become  prolific, 
whence  it  happens  that  one  sees  come 
thither  every  year  duchesses,  matrons,  and 
most  noble  ladies,  without  any  other 
malady  except  the  hope  of  offspring,  and 
never  yet  has  one  been  seen  defrauded  of 
her  hopes  !  ”  Such  ladies  as  will  take  the 
word  of  the  Abb6,  and  have  no  faith  in 
Ems  or  in  Ischia,  had  better  repair  to  the 
waters  of  Bormio,  as  we  fear  that  at 
present  they  will  meet  with  but  poor  ac¬ 
commodation  at  Massino,  which  place 


also  enjoyed  the  good  oprinion  of  the 
Abb6  in  this  respect. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  had  our 
space  admitted  of  it,  to  have  gone  back  a 
little  in  time,  and  said  something  of  the 
delightful  island  of  Ischia,  a  book  on  the 
waters  of  which  was  dedicated  in  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  Victoria 
Colonna,  who  was  the  centre  of  a  literary 
group  in  her  insular  retirement,  but  whose 
aspirations  after  maternity  were  not  ful¬ 
filled  even  by  the  famous  waters  of  Citara, 
in  her  own  favorite  island. 

We  must  now  turn  to  h'rance  and  to 
Vichy,  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  visited 
in  1676  and  1677.  What  strikes  one 
most  on  reading  her  letters,  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  she  expresses  for  the  country  about 
Vichy,  and  for  the  banks  of  the  Allier. 
To  ordinary  eyes  in  these  days,  that 
country  is  not  ugly,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  beautiful.  However,  Madame  de 
Sevignd  was  not  singular  in  her  opinion, 
for  the  eloquent  Fl^chier  said  that  there 
was  no  landscape  more  beautiful,  more 
rich,  or  more  varied  than  that  about 
Vichy.  Madame  de  S6vign6’s  letters 
show  the  mode  of  life  there,  and  talk 
plainly  of  various  matters  to  which  modem 
society  alludes  with  reserve : — 

“  I  went  this  morning  to  fetch  the  canoness 
to  go  at  six  o’clock  to  the  fountain.  All  the 
world  is  there,  one  drinks  and  makes  wry 
faces,  for  recollect  they  are  boiling,  and  have 
a  very  disagreeable  taste  of  saltpetre.  One 
turns  about  and  comes  and  goes — one  walks 
and  goes  to  ma.ss — and  people  converse  con¬ 
fidentially  about  the  operation  of  the  waters. 
Nothing  is  talked  of  but  that  till  noon.  Then 
one  dines  ;  after  that  we  visit  each  others’ 
houses — to-day  the  meeting  was  at  my  house, 
Madame  de  Brissac  played  at  Ombre  with 
two  gentlemen,  while  the  canoness  and  I 
read  ‘Ariosto.’  Peasants  came  to  dance  the 
bourr^e  to  a  flute.  At  four  o’clock  one  goes 
out  to  walk  in  this  delicious  country,  at 
seven  we  have  a  light  supper  and  go  to  bed 
at  ten.” 

Madame  de  S4vign6’s  accounts  of  her 
douches  at  Vichy  are  well  known  to  her 
readers :  how  she  at  first  dreaded  them, 
and  how  she  came  to  like  them,  with 
many  other  details,  perhaps  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  that  she  found  an 
agreeable  physician,  an  “honnete  gar¬ 
den  ”  and  no  charlatan,  who  was  so  com¬ 
plaisant  as  to  come  and  support  her 
courage,  by  talking  to  her  for  half  an 
hour  from  behind  a  curtain,  while  she 
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was  being  douched  ;  and  attended  to  talk 
and  read  to  her,  for  the  two  hours  while 
she  lay  in  bed  after  her  douches  ;  but  she 
is  always  bursting  out  into  praises  of  the 
place.  The  beautiful  country,  the  river 
Allier,  the  thousand  little  woods,  the 
brooks,  the  meadows,  the  sheep,  the 
goats,  the  peasants  with  their  dances, 
would  alone  cure  her.  “  It  is  the  most 
surprising  thing  to  see  peasants  dance, 
men  and  women,  with  an  ear  as  good  as 
yours,  and  with  equal  lightness  and  ele¬ 
gance  about  them.  I  am  in  raptures  with 
it.  I  have  every  evening  for  a  very 
trifling  sum  a  violin  and  a  tambourine, 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  dance  in  the 
copsewood,  as  in  the  ‘  Astrea  ’  ’’  (a  ro¬ 
mance  then  ])opular). 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  important  ser¬ 
vices  of  Sir  John  Floyer  at  this  date,* 
who,  by  his  advocacy  of  cold  bathing, 
produced  as  great  a  revolution  in  Europe 
as  Musa  had  done  in  the  days  of  Augus¬ 
tus  ;  but  some  remarks  of  his  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  the  age  : — 

“  The  civil  wars  have  occasioned  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  many  famous  waters,  but  I  will  add 
this  most  particular  cause  of  their  decline. 
As  the  virtues  of  the  waters  formerly  sup¬ 
ported  the  reputation  of  the  Saints,  so  now 
the  want  of  a  proper  religious  office  to  be 
used  by  the  devout  at  the  time  of  bathing 
and  drinking  waters,  leaves  all  to  a  general 
debauchery  of  manners  in  such  public  places, 
and  does  very  much  to  lessen  the  number  of 
those  who  would  come  thither,  if  but  the 
ends  of  devotion  and  health  were  served  by 
coming  to  those  places.  This  neglect  of 
our  Church  I  cannot  but  censure,  being  no 
less  injurious  to  the  bodies  than  the  souls 
of  good  men.” 

Our  next  extracts  will  give  some  idea 
of  society  at  a  (Jemian  bath,  supplied 
from  an  account  of  the  bath,  interspersed 
with  novelettes,  which  appeared  in  1 736, 
under  the  title  of  the  “  Amusements  of 
the  Waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  ”  a  sim¬ 
ilar  book  on  the  “  Amusements  of  Spa,” 
by  the  same  author,  had  been  published 
the  year  before.  ITtere  are  several  such 
accounts  of  popular  baths. 

“My  toilet  did  not  occupy  me  long, in  fact 
it  is  bon  ton  in  Aix  to  ap]>ear  in  negligd  and 
without  your  sword  in  the  morning.  The 


*  **  Use  and  Abuse  of  Baths,”  London,  1697. 


ladies,  like  the  gentlemen,  endeavor  to  devise 
becoming  deshabilles.  In  addition  to  the 
crowd  of  ladies,  young  and  old,  and  gentle¬ 
men,  some  in  rude  he^th,  others  interestingly 
pale,  there  were  sprightly  priests,  worn-out 
monks,  petit  majtre  abbes,  religieuses,  gris- 
settes,  and  bourgeoises.  It  was  easy  to  make 
out  nationalities  by  the  dress.  One  knew  the 
Englishwomen  by  their  red  mantles,  and  their 
small  black  pointed  hats — the  French  by  their 
head-dress,  the  Swedes  by  their  furred  man¬ 
tles,  and  the  Flemish  by  their  large  capes. 
The  dress  of  the  men  was  at  least  as  bur¬ 
lesque  ;  some  in  long  robes  de  chambre,  who 
could  scarcely  drag  themselves  on  crutches, 
or  supported  on  long  staffs  ;  others  who  walk¬ 
ed  about  in  small  silk  gowns  after  the  Polish 
fashion  ;  a  number  of  Germans  in  shooting 
costumes  covered  with  lace,  and  a  quantity 
of  Prussian  officers,  easily  recognized  by 
their  short,  tight,  green  surtouts.  The  varie¬ 
ty  in  dress  was  only  equalled  by  the  variety 
of  physiognomy.  And  people  in  rude  healln 
and  spirits  were  mixed  up  with  the  paralytic, 
the  dropsical,  and  the  melancholic.  As. 
each  nation  spoke  its  own  language  at  the 
well,  although  German  was  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  French  of  society,  there 
was  a  perfect  babel  of  tongues.  ...  In  the 
morning  it  is  a  crowd  of  invalids,  who  are 
only  occupied  with  their  maladies  and  the 
remedies  for  them.  One  complains  of  his 
system  being  upset  by  the  baths,  another 
grumbles  at  his  physician  and  his  regimen  ; 
this  one  objects  to  the  smell  of  the  water, 
that  one  to  something  else  ;  many  of  them, 
after  hearing  their  complaints,  you  would 
not  promise  a  month’s  lease  of  life.  Yet 
these  same  persons  will  appear  after  noon 
quite  different  people,  and  form  a  group  of 
convalescents  who  breathe  only  of  gallantry, 
pleasure,  fun,  and  amusement.  At  times 
one  can  scarcely  believe  one’s  eyes,  so  great 
is  the  transformation — well  might  some  of 
the  musicians  sing  a  certain  Vaudeville  of 
which  the  refrain  was — 

“Tous  lesmalades  de  Bourbon 
N’ont  pas  besoin  d’Apothicaire.” 

After  all,  according  to  the  “Amuse¬ 
ments  of  Aix,”  the  mass  of  jiatients  were 
occupied  only  in  parties  of  play,  in  balls, 
in  promenades,  petit  soupers,  serenades 
and  excursions.  Pleasure  and  amusement 
were  professedly  the  great  helps  to  a  cure  : 

“C’est  r^lixir  souvenin 

Pour  le  corur,  la  t^te,  et  le  foie  ; 

Malades  qui  venez  au  Bain, 

Pour  en  rendre  reflet  certain, 

Livrer  vous  sans  cease  k  la  juie.” 

These  verses  are  of  no  particular  merit, 
but  are  amusing,  as  again  recommending 
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that  enforced  hilarity  which  almost  all 
writers  have  prescribed.  Indeed  we  must 
owe  it  to  our  insular  gravity  that  our  own 
Dr.  Turner  Dr.  Jones,  and  Sir  John 
Floyer,  are  almost  alone  in  recommending 
that  a  trip  to  a  bath  should  be  undertaken 
in  a  serious  spirit. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  Harro¬ 
gate,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  a 
host  of  minor  wells,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  became  known. 
Some  Irish  springs  became  popular,  at 
the  head  of  which  was,  perhaps,  Swan- 
1  inbar.  Scotland,  too,  put  in  its  claims  to 
notice  :  Peterhead  was  introduced  to  the 
public  in  the  year  1626,  and  Moffat  in 
1659.  The  latter  was  the  well  that  in 
those  days  found  most  general  favor.  Its 
character  seems  to  have  been  much  the 
same  then  as  now.  The  “  Tourist  through 
Scotland  ”  in  the  year  1 732,  talks  of  the 
famous  wells  of  Moffat  being  much  fre¬ 
quented,  “  but  here  is  no  Raffling,  Walk¬ 
ing,  and  Dancing,  as  at  Bath  and  'Fun- 
bridge.  An  universal  quietness  reigns  in 
the  place.” 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  reign 
of  Beau  Nash,  the  monarch  who  presided 
over  the  dissipation  and  play  of  Bath 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
and  the  rhymes  of  “  Anstey’s  Bath  Guide,” 
the  most  popular  book  of  the  day,  still 
afford  much  amusement.  Smollett  gives 
us  in  his  “  Humphrey  Clinker  ”  a  young 
lady’s  picture  of  things  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  : — 


“  All  is  gayety,  good-humor,  and  diversion. 
The  eye  is  continually  entertained  with  the 
splendor  of  dress  and  equipages,  and  the  ear 
with  the  sound  of  coaches,  chaises,  and  chairs. 
Then  we  are  welcomed  by  the  city  waites  in 
our  own  lodgings — we  have  music  in  the 
pumproom  every  morning,  cotillons  every 
forenoon  in  the  rooms,  balls  twice  a  week, 
concerts  every  other  night,  besides  private 
assemblies  and  parties  without  number.  At 
eight  in  the  morning  we  go  in  dishabille  to 
the  pump-room,  which  is  crowded  like  a 
Welsh  fair,  and  there  you  see  the  highest 
quality  and  the  lowest  tradesfolk  jostling 
each  other  without  ceremony,  hail-fellow- 
well-met.  The  noise  of  the  music  in  the 
gallery — the  buz  of  conversation,  and  the 
heat  of  the  crowd  gave  me  a  headache  the 
first  day,  but  I  soon  got  accustomed  to  it 
Right  under  the  pump-room  windows  is  the 
King’s  bath — a  large  cistern  where  you  see 
the  patients  up  to  their  neck  in  the  hot 
water.  The  ladies  wear  jackets  and  petti¬ 


coats  of  brown  linen,  chip  hats,  in  which 
they  fix  their  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from  their  faces ;  but  they  look  so  flushed 
and  so  frightful,  that  1  always  turn  my  eyes 
another  way.” 

Miss  Burney’s  F.velina,  too,  was  amazed 
at  the  public  exhibition  of  ladies  in  the 
bath  : — “  It  is  true  their  heads  are  cover¬ 
ed,  but  the  very  idea  of  being  seen  in  such 
a  situation  by  any  one  who  pleases  to  look 
is  indelicate.”  Or,  as  Anstey  puts  it : — 

“Ah  ’twas  pretty  to  see  them  all  put  on  their 
flannels, 

And  then  take  to  water  like  so  many  spaniels ; 

’Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  fair  sex 

All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks.” 

Harrogate  at  that  time  w’as  only  be¬ 
coming  known,  and  Cheltenham  and  Lea¬ 
mington  were  not  yet  heard  of. 

Scarborough  again,  although  its  spa  was 
less  in  favor  than  in  the  century  before, 
was  as  deservedly  popular  as  a  sea  bath¬ 
ing-place  as  it  is  still.  It,  too,  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Bramble,  and  the  description  of 
his  being  pulled  out  of  the  sea  in  front  of 
the  company  by  his  servant  is  a  picture 
that  never  will  be  forgotten. 

Up  to  this  period  the  numerous  wells 
close  to  London,  w’ith  their  tea-gardens, 
their  pump-rooms,  dancing-rooms,  and 
theatres,  had  been  very  flourishing.  For¬ 
eigners  towards  the  end  of  last  century 
used  to  remark  on  the  extreme  fondness 
of  the  Londoners  for  their  tea-gardens. 
There  were  mineral  wells  in  use  ^1  round 
London,  but  their  chief  seat  was  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Fleet,  which  poetasters  of  those 
days  compared  to  the  valley  of  the  Arno. 
Here  were  the  London  Spa,  the  Cold 
Bath,  Bagnigge  Wells,  Sl  Chad’s  Well,  but 
the  oldest  and  most  important  was  the 
chalybeate  of  Saddler’s  Wells,  so  popular 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  to  at¬ 
tract  five  or  six  hundred  visitors  of  a 
morning.  It  and  Bagnigge  Wells  had 
establishments  on  a  large  scale,  with  grot¬ 
toes,  temples,  fountains,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Going  west  by  a  road  anything 
but  safe  after  dark,  you  reached  first  Pan- 
eras  well,  with  its  garden,  and  two  miles 
further  west  Kilburn,  then  similarly  sup¬ 
plied.  But  we  cannot  pursue  the  list  of 
these  places  which  environed  London. 
The  sites  and  even  the  names  of  many  of 
those  fountains  are  forgotten,  although 
along  the  valley  of  the  Fleet  there  still 
remain  traces  of  them  in  the  names  of 
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the  streets  and  districts.  We  have  Clerk-  which  overtook  her  during  the  wars  of  the 


enwell,  Spa-fields,  Bagnigge  Wells  Road, 
Am  well.  Well-street,  Spring-street,  Cold- 
bath-Square,  where  a  bath  still  exists,  and 
Saddler’s  Wells,  represented  by  its  theatre. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  practice  of  bathing  in  the 
sea  was  introduced  in  England  ;  it  spread 
from  this  country  to  the  Continent,  and  it 
appears  to  become  more  ix)pular  every 
year  along  the  coasts  from  Heligoland  to 
Biarritz  and  San  Sebastian.  You  may 
resort  to  the  most  crowded  and  fashion¬ 
able  sea-bathing  places,  or  to  many  a  se¬ 
cluded  corner  in  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Nor¬ 
mandy,  as  you  will.  The  ancients  had 
little  or  nothing  of  the  sea-bathing  now  so 
popular  among  us. 

But  all  this  time  we  have  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned,  though  it  was  known  long  before 
this  time.  Spa,  the  Spa  par  excellence — a 
name  that  has  been  adopted  into  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  appended  to  almost  every 
English  well. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury  that  Spa  attained  the  height  of  its 
celebrity.  Spacious  hotels,  comfortable 
houses,  and  sumptuous  rooms  were  built. 
It  was  the  fashionable  town,  the  small 
Versailles  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  to 
which  all  the  wits,  all  the  lovers  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  dissipated  people  of  every  kind 
flocked.  There  were  not  only  promenades, 
conversations,  balls,  the  theatre,  music, 
races,  fetes  champetres.  These  were  not 
alone  sufficient.  Play  established  itself 
in  some  private  houses,  and  spread  like  a 
contagious  fever,  so  that  laws  had  to  be 
made  for  its  regulation.  After  a  time  the 
gambling  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  chief 
houses.  The  passion  for  gaming  fasci¬ 
nated  the  whole  world.  Taken  by  his 
father  to  Spa  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Charles 
Fox  acquired  those  habits  of  play  which 
never  deserted  him.  In  the  midst  of 
names  illustrious  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  letters  and  in  finance,  of  prelates  and 
princes  of  the  greatest  houses  in  Europe, 
were  to  be  fou^  adventurers,  courtesans, 
and  chevaliers  d’industrie.  But  the  year 
1793  put  an  end  to  all  this.  Formerly 
full  of  ostentation  and  gayety,  the  town 
became  as  silent  as  a  necropolis.  Its 
rooms  and  its  promenades  were  deserted 
and  abandoned,  grass  grew  in  its  streets, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  it  was  almost 
forgotten. 

But  Spa  was  not  singular  in  the  decay 


Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  nor  sin¬ 
gular  in  her  recovery  from  that  decay 
after  those  wars  were  over.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  follow  the  his¬ 
tory  of  bath  life  further.  Of  its  phases  at 
the  present  day  most  of  our  readers  have 
had  opportunities  of  judging  for  them¬ 
selves,  for  who  has  not  visited  a  bathing- 
place,  foreign  or  domestic  ?  or  does  not 
meditate  visiting  one  this  autumn?  Be¬ 
sides,  if  we  did  pursue  the  history  of  bath 
life,  we  should  be  going  over  the  same 
ground  again  and  again  ;  in  fact  we  fear 
that  our  readers  must  have  discovered  a 
good  deal  of  monotony  in  the  pictures 
we  have  already  given.  Bath  life  has 
always  remained  essentially  the  same. 
The  Romans  indeed  were  more  luxurious 
than  we  are  in  the  use  of  our  baths. 
Their  stay  in  them  was  far  more  protracted 
— they  used  them  more  for  pleasure  than 
for  health,  and  there  was  often  a  license 
connected  with  them,  happily  unknown 
even  at  our  most  dissipated  baths.*  The 
distich  which  declared  bathing  to  be  one 
of  the  three  pleasant  vices  which  ruin  the 
constitution  now  finds  no  application. 
The  ancients  associated  athletic  sports 
with  bathing  more  than  we  do,  they  an¬ 
ointed  their  borlies  with  oils  and  perfumes 
after  a  fashion  which  we  do  not  practise, 
and  rather  had  people  to  dance  for  them 
than  danced  themselves.  The  Romans 
had  music  and  theatres,  and  games  with 
balls  and  games  with  dice,  they  had  aqua¬ 
tic  excursions  and  strolls  about  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  gossiped  in  the  ante-rooms 
of  their  baths,  and  in  the  cookshops,  and 
got  the  latest  news  there ;  nay  there  are 
even  signs  of  the  booksellers’  shops  hav¬ 
ing  had  some  functions  analogous  to  those 
of  reading  rooms.'  All  their  idle  people 
resorted  to  their  bathing-places,  and  there 
was  abundance  of  high  play. 

In  all  these  respects  we  agree.  We 
differ  from  them  in  dancing  more,  in 
having  subscription  balls,  and  in  the 

•  The  public  bathing  of  men  and  women  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  t>atli  at  Leuk,  though  an  un¬ 
desirable,  is  a  very  liarmless  practice ;  it  is  merely 
a  grotesque  relic  of  older  days.  Still  we  know  of 
no  good  reason  for  this  practice,  which  is  also  in 
use  at  two  or  three  other  baths,  nor  for  that  cf 
men  and  women  bathing  together  in  the  sea  at 
many  watering-places  abroad  However  ample 
the  clothing  may  be,  the  practice  has  its  evils. 
The  fun  of  appraring  in  a  bath  costume  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  its  being  patronized  by  ladies. 
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ladies  of  our  families  being  more  associa¬ 
ted  with  us  in  public  amusements,  and  we 
differ  from  them  especially  in  having  our 
gambling  more  systematized.  There  were 
no  gambling  companies  and  banks  in  old 
times,  as  there  are  now. 

But  allowing  for  those  and  a  few  other 
minor  differences,  two  thousand  years 
have  worked  but  little  change  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  features  of  bath  life.  Seneca,  were 
he  to  visit  Homburg  now,  would  consider 
it  as  unsuitabli;  for  the  residence  of  a 
philosopher,  or  even  of  a  virtuous  man,  as 
he  thought  Baiae.  Yet  it  and  such  places 
are  crowded  by  personages  who  from  their 
social  or  their  professional  position  are 
considered  to  be  our  guides  in  public 
morals  and  in  religion. 

At  this  moment  the  question  of  doing 
away  with  public  gambling  at  bathing 
places  is  attracting  attention.  Some  years 
ago  France  abolished  public  gambling,  and 
it  took  refuge  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  it 
has  been  lately  resolved  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
gambling  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  1872, 
Following  the  example  of  the  North, 
Baden,  though  not  belonging  to  the  Con¬ 
federation,  has  adopted  a  similar  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  meantime,  by  exacting  a  higher 
rent  for  the  remaining  three  years  from 
the  lessees  of  its  tables,  hopes  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  sum  for  keeping  Baden-Baden 
in  order,  when  it  is  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  a  company.  The  Belgian  (iovernment 
is,  we  believe,  acting  in  a  similar  way  with 
reference  to  Spa.  •  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  other  German  States  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Northern  Confederation 
will  follow  the  example  of  Baden,  and 
how  the  Swiss  Confederation  will  act — 
whether  it  will  permit  the  existence  of 
gambling  at  Saxon.  France  sooner  or 
later  will  be  obliged  to  interfere  at  Mona¬ 
co,  one  of  the  last  refuges  of  the  public 


gambler.  Though  it  is  in  reality  a  subject 
for  much  congratulation,  many  English 
will  be  much  disappointed  at  this  closing 
of  the  tables,  and  will  think  that  half  the 
amusement  or  pleasure  of  a  visit  to 
Homburg  is  gone ;  but  baths  with  good 
waters  and  good  establishments  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  with  picturesque  scenery,  will 
not  in  the  long  nm  be  losers.  For  a  time 
there  may  be  a  want  of  funds  for  keeping 
up  the  extensive  establishments  and 
grounds  of  the  large  baths  ;  but  Govern¬ 
ment  must  lend  its  assistance,  and  visitors 
will  surely  not  be  backward  to  pay  such 
small  sums  as  are  usually  levied  in  baths 
which  are  not  leased  by  gambling  compa 
nies.  The  chief  baths  in  the  Pyrenees  are 
leased  out  to  advantage,  although  no  gam¬ 
bling  is  allowed. 

In  these  sketches  of  bath  life  we  have 
confined  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to 
describing  its  social  aspects  and  its  amuse¬ 
ments.  \Ye  have  not  spoken  of  the 
absolute  value  of  mineral  waters,  but  the 
strongest  proof  of  their  merits  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  their  use  has  never  been 
abandoned,  while  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  re¬ 
marking  on  the  uncertainties  of  medicine, 
in  a  funeral  sermon,  observes — “  Many 
principles  in  the  art  of  medicine,  after  being 
believed  seven  or  eight  ages,  come  to  be 
considered  by  a  witty  man,  and  others  are 
established  in  their  place.  ”  While  some 
medicines  drop  out  of  use  entirely,  while 
others  found  in  one  age  to  be  admirable 
are  condemned  in  the  next,  few  baths  are 
ever  forgotten,  and  certainly  no  hot  ones. 
Baths,  along  with  all  scientific  medicine, 
were  neglected  in  the  middle  ages  ;  but 
they  continue  to  be  regarded  as  valuble 
agents  under  all  systems  and  modes  of 
practice  of  regular,  and  even  of  irregular, 
medicine,  and  the  baths  which  were  the 
favorites  of  the  Roman  colonists  are  now 
more  used  than  ever. 
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Perhaps  it  is  true  that,  ever  since  man 
first  found  himself  at  large  upon  the  earth, 
and  commissioned  to  replenish  and  sub¬ 
due  it,  he  has  been  improving  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  accomplishments.  Interniptions 
more  or  less  partial  we  know  that  there 
have  been,  when  the  world  seemed  to  be 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIL,  No.  4. 


going  back ;  but  these  may  have  been 
only  the  reflux  of  the  waves  in  a  tide 
which,  notwithstanding  undulations.  Was 
clearly  gaining  ground,  and  majestically 
overspreading  the  strands  of  simplicity 
and  ignorance.  Thus  the  history  of  the 
world,  like  the  history  of  a  nation,  is  a 
26 
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record  of  the  advance  of  man  from  the 
first  dawn  of  knowledge,  by  a  rather  un¬ 
steady  progression,  to  modern  philosophy 
and  arts  and  sciences ;  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  any  considerable  period  of  time  is 
sure  to  show  us  mankind  more  instructed 
and  more  capable  at  the  end  of  it  than  at 
the  beginning. 

The  above  was  a  universal  creed  fifty 
or  sixty  years  since,  and  it  is  apprehended 
that,  even  to-day,  any  other  belief  may  be 
counted  heretical.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  when  the  antiquary,  grubbing  in  the 
dust  and  silt  of  five  thousand  years  ago  to 
discover  some  traces  of  infant  effort — 
some  nide  specimens  of  the  ages  of  Ma¬ 
gog  and  Mizraim,  in  which  we  may  ad¬ 
mire  the  germ  that  has  since  developed 
into  a  wonderful  art — breaks  his  shins 
against  an  article  so  perfect  that  it  equals, 
if  it  does  not  excel,  the  supreme  stretch 
of  modem  ability  ?  How  shall  we  sup¬ 
port  the  theory  if  it  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  that  before  Noali  was  cold  in  his 
grave  his  descendants  were  adepts  in  con¬ 
struction  and  in  the  fine  arts,  and  that 
their  achievements  were  for  magnitude 
such  as,  if  we  ix)ssess  the  requisite  skill, 
we  never  attempt  to  emulate  ?  It  is  not 
intended  to  answer  these  questions  here  ; 
they  are  proposed  only  because  modem 
inquiry  is  bringing  to  light  so  many  meth¬ 
ods  9f  measuring  the  achievements  of  the 
men  of  old,  and  so  many  facts  belonging 
to  their  days,  that  bold  comparisons  have 
been  made  already,  and  schools  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  sides  as  to  the  continuity  or 
the  rise  and  fall  of  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  rather 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  things  which 
one  very  old  nation  knew  in  early  days ; 
and  this  is  attempted  not  because  there  is 
lack  of  accurate  and  most  interesting  in¬ 
formation  within  reach  of  the  general 
reader,  but  because  the  information  is  im¬ 
bedded  in  thick  volumes,  so  teeming 
every  one  with  new  facts,  new  specula¬ 
tions,  and  new  connections,  that  the  re¬ 
sults  which  they  exhibit  cannot  be  reach¬ 
ed  but  with  labor  and  research ;  for  the 
learned  expositors  are  in  this  respect  but 
pioneers  advancing  cautiously  with  tablets 
in  their  hands  but  swords  dangling  at  their 
wrists,  pausing  at  every  stage  to  survey 
their  position,  and  to  do  or  obviate  battle 
for  the  ground  gained.  Thus  their  works 
are  necessarily  diffuse ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  student,  rather  than  he  who 
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drinks  of  knowledge  by  the  wayside, 
appropriates  the  lore  which  they  pre¬ 
sent. 

Egyptology,  though,  like  geology,  a 
strictly  modem  science,  yet  busies  itself 
with  things  anterior  to  all  historj' ;  and  as 
the  authority  for  all  geological  doctrine 
must  be  the  book  of  nature,  so  sound 
Egyptology  must  rest  on  that  marvellous 
book,  the  works  which  the  remote  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  left  for  our  perusal.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  two  sci¬ 
ences  ;  namely,  that  whereas  there  is  not 
reason  to  think  that  any  one  before  the 
end  of  last  century  ever  recorded  a  fact 
with  a  view  to  unfold  the  early  growtli  of 
the  earth,  we  know  now  (and  we  have  not 
known  it  long)  that  there  were  men  in 
the  dark,  dubious,  but  no  longer  unfath¬ 
omable  past,  who  took  effectual  means 
for  preserving  some  points  and  outlines,  if 
no  more,  of  early  Egyptian  chronicles. 
Yes;  they  wrought  enduring  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  which  for  ages  since  the  Christian  era 
were  to  the  reader  foolishness,  which  were 
at  length,  by  the  power  of  strong  indefa¬ 
tigable  minds,  made  to  yield  up  some  jwr- 
tion  of  their  hid  treasures,  and  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  which  may  yet  be  unravelled, 
abounding  more  and  more  to  perfect 
knowledge ;  for  the  inscriptions  are  in¬ 
numerable,  and  the  art  of  deciphering 
them  is  steadily  advancing.  But  while 
profound  investigators  are  with  much  tra¬ 
vail  slowly  accumulating  their  facts  and  es¬ 
tablishing  their  theorems,  lo,  Egypt  her¬ 
self  suddenly  starts  int#  activity,  and  once 
more  challenges  the  attention  of  the  world  ! 
No  longer  a  worm-eaten,  musty  theme, 
relegated  to  Dryasdusts  and  profound 
thinkers,  she  interests  now  the  active,  the 
enteqjrising,  the  politic,  the  mighty  of  the 
age.  The  days  are  fast  coming  when  to 
know  nothing  accurately  of  her  past  will 
argue  an  indifference  to  her  future,  and 
when  indifference  to  her  future  will  be  a 
reproach.  Every  one  of  us  who  knows 
anything  at  all  has  a  pretty  correct  impli¬ 
cit  knowledge  of  Egypt — can  talk  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  Sesostris,  of  the  Pyramids, 
the  Sphinx,  the  obelisks — and  knows  that 
“  ancient,”  “  marvellous,”  “  colossal," 
“wise,”  are  epithets  applicable  to  her 
monuments  and  her  people  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  measuring  or  defining  the  anti¬ 
quity,  knowledge,  power,  achievements, 
&c,  there  is  not  such  prompt  utterance. 
It  is  good  for  us,  then,  to  talk  over  the 
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things  which  have  been  established  regard¬ 
ing  ancient  Egypt,  and  to  evolve  clear 
ideas  of  her  characteristics,  avoiding  dis¬ 
cussions  and  controversies  which  Time, 
the  unraveller,  will  probably  determine 
for  us,  and  keeping  as  clear  as  we  may 
of  extreme  views  and  wild  specula¬ 
tions. 

As  we  have  not  yet  discovered  any 
trace  of  the  rude  savage  Egypt,  but  have 
seen  her  in  her  very  earliest  manifestations 
already  skilful,  erudite,  and  strong,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  order  of  her 
inventions.  T.ight  may  yet  be  thrown 
upon  her  rise  and  progress,  but  our  deep¬ 
est  researches  have  hitherto  shown  her  to 
us  as  only  the  mother  of  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  race.  How  they  came  by  their 
knowledge  is  matter  for  speculation — that 
they  possessed  it  is  matter  of  fact.  VVe 
never  find  them  without  the  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  labor,  or  shrinking  from  the  very 
boldest  efforts  in  digging  canals  and  irri¬ 
gating,  in  quarrying  rock,  in  building  and 
in  sculpture  ;  and  as  it  was  through  these 
arts  that  attention  was,  during  long,  dark, 
sleepy  ages,  kept  drowsily  fixed  upon 
Egypt,  until  at  last  the  world  woke  up  to 
some  ai)preciation  of  her,  there  is  reason 
for  considering  them  first. 

In  the  first  historical  reign — the  reign  of 
Menes — there  was  a  little  dabbling  in  water¬ 
works,  but  merely  this,  that  the  whole 
stream  of  the  Nile,  or  of  one  of  its  main 
branches,  was  diverted  from  its  course  to 
favor  the  planting  of  the  city  of  Memphis. 
The  engineer  who  undertook  the  job — 
— and  tradition  credits  the  monarch  him¬ 
self  with  the  execution — must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Partington,  with 
something  more  than  that  lady’s  scientific 
acquirements.  Menes  took  accurately 
the  measure  of  the  power  which  he  re¬ 
solved  to  oppose,  and  constructed  a  dyke 
“  whose  lofty  mounds  and  strong  embank¬ 
ments,”  says  Wilkinson,  “  turned  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  eastward,  and  effectually  con¬ 
fined  the  river  to  its  new  bed.”  The 
dyke  was  doubtless  showm  to  Abraham, 
in  whose  day  the  diversion  of  the  river 
was  as  old  a  story  as  the  account  of  Joan 
of  Arc  or  Jack  Cade  is  to  us.  This  is 
taking  the  very  mildest  calculation  of  the 
antiquity  of  Menes.  And  in  the  reign  of 
Moeris,  farther  on,  was  formed  an  artifi¬ 
cial  lake,  measuring,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  three  hundred  feet  in 


depth.  This  huge  lake  was  fed  by  the 
Nile  through  artificial  channels ;  it  re¬ 
ceived  and  stored  a  jwrtion  of  the  annual 
overflow,  and  when  that  subsided,  regur¬ 
gitated  upon  the  river  by  all  the  channels, 
prolonging  the  times  of  refreshing,  and 
extending  the  fertilizing  influence  to  land 
that,  without  the  aid  of  art,  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  barren,  and  no  doubt  was  barren 
before  the  days  of  Moeris.  Herodotus, 
and  those  who  exactly  followed  him,  were 
wrong,  it  is  now  thought,  in  supposing 
that  this  immense  lake  was  wholly  a  work 
of  art.  There  was  probably  a  natural 
basin  to  suggest  the  scheme,  but  this  was 
greatly  increased ;  and  all  the  feeding 
streams,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  were  undoubtedly  artificial.  These 
last  had  their  flood-gates,  dams,  and  locks, 
and  were  managed  with  the  greatest  skill. 
The  retention  of  the  waters  seems  to  be 
all  that  is  wanted  to  make  the  wildefness 
blossom  ;  and  yet  for  centuries  and  cen¬ 
turies  younger  Egyptians,  although  they 
had  been  shown  the  way,  were  unequal  to 
the  pursuit  of  such  mighty  designs,  and  in 
that  most  essential  science  were  as  dead 
men  by  comparison  with  the  subjects  of 
Menes  and  Mceris.  In  citing  these  two 
great  works  as  instances,  it  is  intended  to 
show  how  generally  the  power  of  control¬ 
ling  streams  and  floods  was  possessed  of 
old  in  the  Delta  and  in  Middle  Egypt, 
and  how  thoroughly  the  value  of  it  was 
understood  by  those  primitive  men.  If 
he  who  has  made  one  stalk  of  corn  to 
grow  where  nothing  grew  before  is  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  his  kind,  where,  in  the  catalogue 
of  philanthropists,  shall  we  place  old  Moe¬ 
ris,  to  whom,  under  Providence,  it  was 
owing  that  once  dry  Egjqit  had  com 
enough  and  to  spare  when  Syria  and  Ara¬ 
bia  fainted  from  lack  of  sustenance  ? 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  modern 
Egypt,  now  that  her  soul  is  returning  to 
her,  will  ere  long  address  herself  to  the 
reclamation  of  her  soil.  At  first  it  is 
perha{)s  a  necessity  that  she  labors  to  at¬ 
tract  the  wealth  of  the  stranger  j  but,  her 
treasury  once  replenished,  she  will  surely 
search  for  and  find  the  riches  that  may  be 
drawn  from  her  own  bosom. 

The  mass  of  masonry  in  the  Great  Py¬ 
ramid,  according  to  Bunsen,  measures 
82,111,000  feet,  and  would  weigh  6,316,- 
000  tons.  The  dimensions  of  the  sepa* 
rate  stones  are  not  very  great,  but  the 
quantity  raised  shows  with  what  readiness 
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these  old  workmen  did  their  quarrying. 
And  they  not  only  got  this  stone  out,  but 
tooled  and  laid  it  with  some  skill.  Mr. 
Kenrick,  speaking  of  the  casing  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  sj^ys :  “  The  joints  are 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  not  wider  than 
the  thickness  of  silver-paper ;  and  the 
cement  so  tenacious,  that  fragments  of 
the  casing-stones  still  remain  in  their 
original  position,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  violence  by 
which  they  were  detached.  All  the  fine 
work  of  the  interior  passages,  where 
granite  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  is  of 
the  same  stone,*  and  finished  with  the 
same  beautiful  exactness.”  But  the  skill 
in  quarrying  was  displayed  more  in  the 
extracting  of  the  huge  blocks  out  of  which 
obelisks  and  colossal  statues  were  hewn. 
Obelisks  ninety  and  statues  forty  feet 
high,  each  fashioned  out  of  one  stone, 
were  not  uncommon  things ;  and  the 
blocks  selected  for  these  monuments  were 
not  chance  splinters  from  barbarous  ef¬ 
forts  of  splitting  and  smashing,  but  clean 
slices  separated  secundum  artem  from  the 
native  rock,  after  being  selected  and  ac¬ 
curately  defined.  And  how  was  this 
done — by  driving  in  huge  iron  wedges? 
No,  indeed;  that  would  probably  have 
split  the  stone  :  by  infinite  labor,  then,  in 
chiselling  and  sawing?  Pooh!  the  old 
Egyptians  knew  a  trick  somewhat  cleverer 
than  that :  they  cut  a  small  groove  along 
•the  whole  length  of,  say  loo  feet,  and  in 
this  inserted  a  number  of  dry  wooden 
wedges  ;  then  they  poured  water  into  the 
groove,  and  the  wedges,  expanding  simul¬ 
taneously  and  with  great  force,  broke 
away  the  huge  fragment  as  neatly  as  a 
strip  of  glass  is  taken  off  by  a  diamond. 
They  had  a  way,  too,  of  moving  about 
these  vast  monoliths,  which  we,  with  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot,  would  find 
it  hard  to  imitate. 

Now  such  work  would  have  been  very 
astonishing  even  if  it  had  ended  in  Cyclo¬ 
pean  savagery  like  Stonehenge ;  but  we 
know  very  well  that  it  ended  in  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  separation  from  the  native 
rock  was  but  the  beginning  of  artistic 
treatment.  Eve'ry  fragment,  great  or 
small,  had  its  billet,  and  was  taken  off  to 
undergo  a  series  of  transformations ;  the 
least  ^t  could  happen  to  any  one  being 

*  To  wit,  the  limestone  of  the  Mokattam  quar¬ 
ries. 


to  be  plain  wrought,  and  then  set  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  a  building.  And  now 
that  we  come  to  buildings,  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  spend  time  in  speaking  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  which,  perhaps,  are 
better  understood  generally  than  any  work 
of  art  in  Egypt.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  pass  on  to  some  of  the  structures  which 
have  been  less  spoken  of,  and  the  history 
of  which  is  still  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to 
learned  pages.  And,  writing  twenty  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  say  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Labyrinth,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  Herodotus  considered  it  to  be  a 
wonder  not  second  to  even  the  Pyramids. 
For  such  have  been  the  destructions  and 
inhumations  of  this  splendid  work,  that 
nobody  believed  in  the  probability  of  re¬ 
covering  even  its  site,  and  not  a  few  were 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  whole  account 
as  an  invention.  The  French,  however, 
at  the  end  of  last  century,  affirmed 
that  they  had  found  the  ruins,  and  forty 
years  later  antic^uaries  began  to  test  and 
verify  the  French  work.  Gradually  it 
came  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  at  least  of  the  Labyrinth  might  yet 
be  traced,  and  the  labors  of  the  Prussian 
Commission  effected  a  complete  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  this  vast  building. 
But  there  is  still  much  dispute  about  the 
purpose  and  the  form  of  it ;  and  what  has 
been  realized  is  as  yet  valuable,  more, 
perhaps,  because  it  tends  to  confirm  the 
account  of  Herodotus  than  for  any  other 
result.  It  is  certain  that  the  old  Greek 
was  not  romancing  when  he  wrote  of  it ; 
and  although  criticism  still  amuses  itself 
with  finding  flaws  in  his  description,  so 
much  of  that  description  is  certified  by  an 
examination  of  the  ruins  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  credit  him  with  accuracy  through¬ 
out,  and  to  accept  his  details,  which  we 
cannot  disprove.  He  tells  us  that  it  had 
3,000  chambers,  half  of  them  above  the 
ground  and  half  below,  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  :  “  The  upper  chambers  I  myself 

passed  through  and  saw,  and  what  I  say 
concerning  them  is  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tion.  Of  the  underground  chambers  I 
can  only  speak  from  report ;  for  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  the  building  could  not  be  got  to 
show  them,  since  they  contained  (as  they 
said)  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built 
the  I.abyrinth,  and  also  those  of  the 
sacred  crocodiles.  Thus  it  is  from  hear¬ 
say  only  that  I  can  speak  of  the  lower 
chambers.  The  upper  chambers,  however, 
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I  saw  with  my  own  eyes-,  and  found  them 
to  excel  all  other  human  productions  ;  for 
the  passages  through  the  houses,  and  the 
varied  windings  of  the  paths  across  the 
courts,  excited  in  me  infinite  admiration 
as  I  passed  from  the  courts  into  cham¬ 
bers,  and  from  the  chambers  into  colon¬ 
nades,  and  from  the  colonnades  into  fresh 
houses,  and  again  from  these  into  courts 
unseen  before.  The  roof  was  throughout 
of  stone,  like  the  walls  ;  and  the  walls 
were  carved  all  over  with  figures.  Every 
court  was  surrounded  with  a  colonnade, 
which  was  built  of  white  stones,  exqui¬ 
sitely  fitted  together.  At  the  comer  of 
the  Labyrinth  stands  a  pyramid  forty 
fathoms  high,  with  large  figures  engraved 
on  it,  which  is  entered  by  a  subterranean 
passage.’’*  This  is  perhaps  enough  to  say 
here  concerning  a  structure  of  which  there 
is  so  little  now  to  be  seen ;  but  there  is 
another  marvellous  palace,  or  temple,  or 
both,  at  Karnac — apart  of  what  was  once 
Thebes — the  grandeur  of  which  a  visitor 
may  see  for  himself.  The  ground  covered 
by  this  mass  of  buildings  is  nearly  square, 
and  the  side  measures  about  1,800  Pmglish 
feet.  Travellers  one  and  all  ajipear  to 
have  been  unable  to  find  words  to  express 
the  feelings  with  which  these  sublime  re¬ 
mains  inspired  them.  They  have  been 
astounded  and  overcome  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  the  prodigality  of  workmanship 
here  to  lie  admired.  Courts,  halls,  gate¬ 
ways,  pillars,  obelisks,  monolithic  figures, 
sculptures,  rows  of  sphinxes,  are  massed 
in  such  profusion  that  the  sight  is  too 
much  for  modern  comprehension.  Cham- 
pollion,  the  great  French  Egyptologist, 
said  of  it :  “  Aucun  peuple  ancien  ni 

moderne  n’a  con^u  I’art  d’architecture  sur 
line  echelle  aussi  sublime,  aussi  grandiose, 
que  le  firent  les  vieux  fCgyptiens ;  et 
I’imagination  qu’en  Europe  s’61ance  bien 
au-dessus  de  nos  jwrticjues,  s’arrfite  et 
toinbe  impuissante  au  pietl  des  1 40  colon- 
nes  de  la  salle  hypostyle  de  Karnack."f 
In  one  of  its  halls,  we  are  told,  the 
cathedral  of  Nfitre-Dame  at  Paris  might 
stand  and  not  touch  the  walls.  Denon, 
another  Frenchman,  says  :  “  It  is  hardly 

possible  to  believe,  after  having  seen  it, 
in  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  so  many 
buildings  collected  on  a  single  ix)int,  in 


*  Rawlinson’s  translation, 
f  Here  quoted  from  a  note  to  Kenrick’s  “An¬ 
cient  Egypt.” 


their  dimensions,  in  the  resolute  perseve¬ 
rance  which  their  construction  required, 
and  in  the  incalculable  expenses  of  so 
much  magnificence.”  And  again  :  “  It 

is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  fancy 
what  is  before  him  to  be  a  dream,  as  he 
who  views  the  objects  themselves  occa¬ 
sionally  jnelds  to  the  doubt  whether  he  be 
perfectly  awake.”  There  were  lakes  and 
mountains  within  the  periphery  of  the 
sanctuary.  These  two  edifices  have  been 
selected  as  examples  from  a  list  which  is 
next  to  inexhaustible.  The  whole  valley 
and  Delta  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Cata¬ 
racts  to  the  sea,  was  covered  with  temples, 
palaces,  tombs,  pyramids,  and  pillars. 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  the  sculptures 
has  been  already  spoken  of,  but  they  were 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  for  their  ex¬ 
ecution  also.  Critics  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  spirit  of  their  chiselling,  but  as  to  the 
mechanical  perfection  to  which  the  artists 
wrought  in  granite,  serpentine,  breccia, 
and  basalt,  there  is  not,  cannot  be,  dis¬ 
agreements.  Animals,  plants,  chariots, 
and  almost  all  natural  and  artificial  ob¬ 
jects,  were  freely  sculptured  ;  and  battles 
by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  an  infinite 
variety  of  jieacefiil  scenes,  are  found  on 
the  bas-reliefs.  Those  who  could  perceive 
a  soul  in  these  productions  were  un¬ 
measured  in  their  approval.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Dendara, 
says ;  “  'Fhe  female  figures  are  so  ex¬ 

tremely  well  executed  that  they  do  all  but 
speak,  and  have  a  mildness  of  feature  and 
expression  that  never  was  surpassed.”  It 
need  not  be  added  that  there  was  hardly  a 
wrought  stone  in  Egypt  that  was  not 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphics.  Most  of 
these — the  older  ones  especially — were 
accurately  and  beautifully  chiselled.  It 
is  stated  of  the  obelisks  of  Luxor  that  the 
Arabs  climb  them  by  sticking  their  feet 
into  the  excavated  hieroglyphics,  which 
are  two  inches  or  more  in  depth,  and  cut 
with  the  highest  degree  of  i>erfection. 

The  works  that  have  been  cited  were 
all  executed  before  the  exodus  of  Israel, 
some  of  them  before  the  visit  of  Abraham  ; 
and  the  Egyptians  were  capable  of  exe¬ 
cuting  them  at  the  remotest  ejxKh  at 
which  we  can  show  that  there  were  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  that 
their  first  introduction  to  us  is  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  already  possessing  the  same  settled 
habits  as  in  later  times.  He  can  trace  no 
primitive  mode  of  life,  no  barbarous  cus- 
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abandoned  by  all  people,  of  wearing  arms 
when  not  on  military  service,  nor  any 
archaic  art.  Can  it,  then,  be  otherwise 
than  an  interesting  study  to  trace  down¬ 
wards  the  achievements  in  mechanism, 
science,  and  art  of  the  different  accom¬ 
plished  nations  of  the  earth  since  the  days 
of  Moses,  and  to  ascertain  by  what  steps, 
and  to  what  extent,  they  have  outdone 
the  subjects  of  the  early  Pharaohs? 

But  the  works  above  alluded  to  are 
those  which,  from  their  magnitude,  com¬ 
pel  attention.  There  are  others  equally 
astonishing  which  research  has  brought  to 
light.  First  among  these  (as  being  an  in¬ 
dispensable  preparation  for  free  and  rapid 
writing)  we  may  consider  the  art  of  paper¬ 
making.  This  the  Egyptians  practised — 
we  will  not  say  discovered,  for  we  know' 
nothing  about  the  invention — as  early  as 
they  practised  anything  that  we  know  of. 
They  took  out  the  pith  of  the  papyrus, 
dissected  it  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
and  then  flattened  it  into  strips,  which 
they  glued  together.  These  they  strength¬ 
ened  by  cross  stripes,  also  glued  together, 
and  the  surface  so  prepared  was  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  writing.  Such  surfaces  did  receive 
writing,  and  some  of  those  written  on 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Pharaohs  are  yet 
in  existence.  Howbeit,  our  knowledge 
of  these  precious  records  is  entirely  new. 
Till  lately,  it  was  believed  that  the  use  of 
the  papyrus  for  writing  was  introduced 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
then  Lepsius  found  the  hieroglyphic  sign 
of  the  })apyrus-roll  on  monuments  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  ;  afterwards  he  found  the 
same  sign  on  monuments  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  which  is  getting  back  pretty  close 
to  Menes  the  protomonarch ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the 
art  of  writing  on  papyrus  was  understood 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Menes  himself. 
The  fruits  of  investigation  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  subjects,  are  truly  most  mar¬ 
vellous.  Instead  of  exliibiting  the  rise 
and  progress  of  any  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge,  they  tend  to  prove  that  nothing 
had  any  rise  or  progress,  but  that  every¬ 
thing  is  referable  to  the  very  earliest 
dates.  The  experience  of  the  Egypto¬ 
logist  must  teach  him  to  reverse  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Topsy,  and  to  “’spect  that 
nothing  growed,”  but  that  as  soon  as  men 
were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
they  were  already  the  cleverest  men  that 


and  more  power  than  then  successors  for 
centuries  and  centuries  could  attain  to. 
Their  system  of  writing,  also,  is  found  to 
have  been  complete  from  the  very  first. 
They  not  only  wrote,  but  they  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  w'riting,  as  the  learned  of  these 
latter  days  have,  to  their  great  delight, 
found  out.  Every  surface  that  would  re¬ 
ceive  hieroglyphics  was  covered  with  in¬ 
scriptions.  Rocks,  stones,  walls,  furni¬ 
ture,  implements,  coffins,  tombs,  as  well 
as  the  papyri,  were  all  left  in  a  condition 
to  tell  their  wondrous  tales ;  and  mira- 
bile  dictu !  we  did  not  know  till  about 
fifty  years  ago  that  they  had  any  tale  to 
tell !  Yes :  for  about  fifty  years  only  we 
have  known  that  they  had  an  accessible 
meaning ;  and  they  have  been  there, 
some  of  them,  for  fifty  centuries,  chal¬ 
lenging  the  regard  of  races,  which  never¬ 
theless  grew  more  and  more  darkened, 
until  at  last  the  vision  was  sealed  up,  the 
oracles  were  dumb,  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  copious  hashing  light  men  walked  in 
a  vain  shadow.  By  surpassing  patience 
and  penetration  the  key  to  the  enigmas 
was  at  last  redi.scovered ;  then  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  hieroglyphic  literature  was  entered 
upon  with  ardor,  and  with  such  success 
that  now  year  by  year  the  mists  are  clear¬ 
ing  away,  and  such  tableaux  are  unfold¬ 
ing  tliemselves  of  life  under  the  I’haraohs 
as  it  cannot  have  entered  into  tlie  mind  of 
any  modern  to  conceive. 

The  well-known  exploits  of  Sesostris 
go  to  prove  that  he  and  his  people  were 
well  versed  in  tlie  science  and  practice 
of  war.  Their  armies  marched  from 
home,  subdued  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
part  of  Europe,  and  then  returned.  They 
maintained  great  wars  too  in  thtir  own 
land,  sometimes  Egyptian  being  arrayed 
against  Eg}'ptian,  and  sometimes  against 
troublesome  neighbors.  If  we  may  en¬ 
tirely  believe  the  inscriptions  and  pic¬ 
tures,  they  were  a  very  formidable  people 
indeed,  terribly  rough  customers  to  meet 
in  anger.  But  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  language  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  is  unwarrantably  tall,  and  that  the 
tableaux  exhibit  a  decidedly  partial  view 
of  operations.  And  this  exaggeration  has 
so  damaged  their  reputation  that  some 
writers  doubt  whether  the  great  Sesos- 
tris’s  expeditions  be  not  fables,  and 
whether  the  exploits  of  the  professing  con¬ 
queror  were  not  confined  to  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  Nile.  That  this  people 
constructed  war-chariots  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Homer  says  that  through  each 
of  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes  issued 
two  hundred  men  with  horses  and  cha¬ 
riots  ;  and  we  know  that  there  were  six 
hundred  chariots  \vith  the  army  that  pur¬ 
sued  after  Israel.  These  war-chariots 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  magnificent  con¬ 
struction,  though  they  were  very  light — 
the  smooth  level  roads  of  Egypt  not  de¬ 
manding  clumsy  strength.  Mr.  Kenrick 
says  in  general  terms  :  “In  sliort,  as  all 
the  essential  principles  which  regulate 
the  construction  and  draft  of  carriages 
are  exemplified  in  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Pharaohs,  so  there  is  nothing  which 
modern  taste  and  luxury  have  devised 
for  their  decoration  to  which  we  do  not 
find  a  prototype  in  the  monuments  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty."  It  is  presumed  that 
springs  *  are  included  in  this  ascription  of 
refinements.  The  warriors  in  chariots  were, 
as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  cavalry  ;  and 
students  have  as  yet  come  upon  no  record 
of  the  strategical  princijdes  observed  in 
war.  'I'he  battle-pieces  in  the  bas-reliefs 
and  pictures  exhibit  only  melees  in  which 
acts  of  individual  prowess  are  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  king.  The  heavy-anned 
men  fought  in  coats  of  mail,  but  the  in¬ 
fantry  in  general  had  (juilted  tunics,  and 
helmets  without  metallic  coverings.  The 
bow  was  a  favorite  weai)on,  but  the  sol¬ 
diers  wore  double-edged  swords  and  dag¬ 
gers,  and  carried  shields  more  or  less 
cumbrous  according  to  the  class  of  troops. 
They  used  also  javelins,  spears,  and  pikes. 
The  light  troops  had  darts  and  slings. 
The  charioteers  wield  maces  and  battle- 
axes.  Siege  operations  were  sometimes 
executed ;  the  assailants  advanced  by  a 
passage  covered  with  board,  and  pushed 
huge  spears,  worked  each  by  a  squad  of 
men  from  the  approaches,  against  the  de¬ 
fenders  on  the  walls.  The  covered  pas¬ 
sages  had  trap  doors  in  the  roofs  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  besiegers  to  reconnoitre,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  to  muster  on  the  top  and  shoot  from 


♦  Mr.  Kenrick  should,  it  is  thought,  have 
made  an  exception  in  regard  to  springs  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  appliance.  Some  means  certainly 
were  used  for  mitigating  the  jolting  of  the  chariot ; 
but  the  elaborate  description  of  chariots  by  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  which  has  been  examined  since  the 
observation  in  the  text  was  written,  gives  no  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  supposition  that  the  vehicles  were 
set  on  metallic  springs. 


a  vantage-point.  Scaling-ladders  and  all 
the  arts  of  escalade  were  perfectly  under¬ 
stood.  The  battering-ram  was  a  common 
expedient  ;  and  the  Egyptians,  being 
such  adepts  in  quarrj-ing,  were  not  slow 
to  attach  the  miner  to  an  obstructive 
wall,  and  bring  it  scientifically  down. 
There  is  only  one  representation  of  a 
naval  combat,  where  the  fight  is  by  sol¬ 
diers  on  Ixjard  ship ;  in  this  each  mast¬ 
head  has  a  basket  with  an  archer  in  it 
run  up. 

According  to  the  present  state  of 
Egyptian  science,  the  great  flourishes 
about  victories  were  not  borne  out  by 
coiresponding  attention  to,  or  know-ledge 
of,  the  art  of  w-ar ;  but  it  is  much  safer  to 
mention  what  the  Pharaohs  and  their 
peojjle  did,  than  what  they  did  not,  for  re¬ 
search  is  so  fruitful  that  the  discovery  of 
to-morrow  may  contradict  the  negative  of 
to-day.  If  we  were  to  find  that  they  had 
been  using  Armstrong  guns,  the  circum¬ 
stance  would  not  be  more  astonishing 
than  many  that  have  already  come  to 
light. 

I'he  i^roficiency  of  the  Egyjitians  in 
mathematical  science  has  not  yet  been 
defined.  In  proof  of  their  having  been 
foremost  in  this  as  in  most,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  (Ireek  authors,  and  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  mathematicians 
whom  we  revere  as  the  fathers  of  geome¬ 
try  went  to  Egypt  to  be  instructed  therein. 
May  it  not  indeed  be  now  admitted  that 
the  regions  which  we  have  been  fond  of 
designating  as  the  cradles  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  second-hand  cradles  ?  Our 
former  belief  and  doctrine  were  that  “  the 
arts  of  War  and  Peace  "  had  risen  in  the 
Isles  of  Greece,  as  Byron  sang.  Some 
rudimentary  knowledge  was  ascribed  to 
Egypt ;  but  Greece  was  credited  with  the 
first  cultivation  of  art  and  science  from 
their  very  elements.  Yet  before  Greece 
was,  the  arts  were  ripe  and  old.  Though 
the  nations  at  large  were  in  darkness, 
though  Greece  w-as  at  its  hornbook,  there 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  Levant  sea  a 
power  already  at  her  meridian — in  wis¬ 
dom  ]ire -eminent,  in  w-orks  a  giant ! 

Land-surveying,  an  art  resting  bn 
geometry,  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  un¬ 
derstood,  since  Joshua  took  aw-ay  with 
him  sufficient  skill  to  divide  the  Holy 
Land  after  he  had  conquered  it.  It  is  on 
record  that  they  made  maps.  They  were 
also  most  observant  astronomers,  watch- 
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ing  the  periods  of  planets  and  constella¬ 
tions,  and  calculating  eclipses.  The  ro¬ 
tundity  of  the  earth,  the  sun’s  central 
place  in  our  system,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  starry  composition  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  the  borrowed  light  of 
the  moon,  are  thought  by  Wilkinson*  to 
have  been  no  secrets  to  them.  In  divid¬ 
ing  time  they  were  very  accurate.  The 
tme  length  of  the  year  apj>ears  to  have 
been  known  by  them  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  thinks  that  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  also  a 
fact  understood  by  them.  Records  were 
made  every  day  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  stars,  and  particular  influences  were 
believed  to  i>roceed  from  these  positions 
and  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  : 
moreover,  the  priests  claimed  the  power 
of  prophecy  through  astral  motions.  The 
true  meridian  had  been  correctly  ascer¬ 
tained  before  the  first  pyramid  was  built, 
and  there  were  clocks  and  dials  for  meas¬ 
uring  time.  The  cubit  was  the  estab¬ 
lished  unit  of  linear  measure — being  1.707 
feet  of  English  measure ;  but  the  unit  of 
weight  is  not  known,  although,  of  course, 
they  had  weights.  Arithmetical  notation 
and  calculation  they  managed  less  clever¬ 
ly  than  the  Arabians,!  and  (what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  astonishing  among  so  many  refine¬ 
ments)  their  money  was  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  rings  estimated  by  weight.  They  had 
both  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  modes 
of  calculation  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
there  is  no  appearance  of  algebra  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  immense  mechanical 
power  which  they  could  bring  into  opera¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  they 
understood  the  philosoi)hy  of  what  are 
called  the  mechanical  powers. 

What  has  been  written  concerning  irri¬ 
gation  is  sufficient  to  show  how  interested 
the  Egyptians  were  about  agriculture. 
Corn  and  Egypt  are  so  associated  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us,  that  the  connection 
is  proverbial.  Nature  did  astonishingly 
for  E^'pt,  pving  her  a  fruitful  soil  and  the 
swelling  Nile  ;  and  yet  her  gift  would  have 
been  useless  if  she  had  not  raised  there 
a  highly  intelligent,  enterprising  people. 


*  See  ApptencUx  II.,  chap,  vii.,  of  Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus. 

f  There  have  been  writers  who  asserted  that  the 
Arabians  learned  their  notation  from  the  Egyptians ; 
but  this  belief  is  getting  old-fashioned.  Twenty 
years  make  a  striking  cUflerence  in  Egyptology. 


The  Nile,  left  to  its  natural  channels  and 
its  natural  ebb  and  flow,  would  fertilize  but 
a  fraction  of  what  had  become  corn-bearing 
Egypt  in  patriarchal  times.  The  elements 
of  plenty  are  always  there,  but  they  want 
the  regulating  hand  of  man  to  fructify 
them.  The  means  of  making  the  land 
bear  were  very  different  from  those  which 
are  approved  in  Europe  ;  hoeing  almost 
sufficed  for  turning  the  soil,  instead  of 
ploughing :  once  the  river  had  risen,  na¬ 
ture  had  done  her  part  toward  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  art  and  skill  were  applied  to 
the  retention  and  dispersion  of  the  waters. 
No  manuring,  no  management  of  the  soil, 
was  necessary  ;  husbandr)’  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  proved  in  regulating  irrigation,  and 
it  was  practised  with  surpassing  effect. 

After  corn,  flax  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  crop  ;  and  with  this  the  Egyptians 
wrought  not  by  halves  nor  rudely,  but, 
according  to  their  wont,  in  the  highest 
style.  When  Joseph  first  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  he  had  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  own  ring  put  on  his  hand,  a  chain 
of  gold  thrown  over  his  neck,  and  a  ves¬ 
ture  of  fine  linen  given  to  array  his  per¬ 
son.  Now,  what  one  age  may  call  fine 
another  may  call  coarse ;  the  epithet 
alone,  therefore,  does  not  carr}’  much 
weight ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  linen  of 
Eg)'pt  was  celebrated  all  over  the  world  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  may  be  seen  and 
handled  to  this  day,  for  the  mummies 
were  nearly  all  wrapi>ed  in  it,  and  the 
wrappings  are  in  excellent  i)reservation. 
Mummy -cloths  do  not,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sent  the  finest  linen,  but  we  have  a  clear 
idea  conveyed  by  Pliny  of  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  fine  in  the  days  of  King  Amasis  ; 
that  i.s,  six  hundred  years  b.c.  Each 
single  thread  of  a  certain  garment  sent  to 
I.indus  by  King  Amasis  was  composed 
of  365  minor  threads  twisted  together,  so 
that  Egyptian  fineness  was  fine  indeed. 
Not  only  was  linen  spun,  but  it  was  dyed 
and  richly  embroidered  in  the  very 
earliest  tinies.  So  far  as  we  can  trace, 
however,  this  work  was  all  done  by  hand. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  all 
the  workmanship  of  which  the  Israelites 
in  their  wanderings  between  P-gypt  and 
Canaan  showed  themselves  capable  was 
due  to  the  teaching  of  the  P^gyptians ; 
and  any  one  who  will  refer  to  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  holy  tabernacle,  and  to 
the  vestments  of  the  high  priest  in  the 
sacred  books,  will  see  in  how  many  orna- 
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mental  arts  Egypt  must  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  spoil  which  Israel  ^ot  from 
the  natives  in  their  flight  consisted  of 
jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  ;  and 
these  jewels,  it  turns  out,  were  very  un¬ 
like  what  the  country  was  in  the  habit  of 
producing  if  they  were  not  beautifully 
wrought.  Cutting,  polishing,  and  setting 
precious  stones  was  done  in  excellent 
style  by  Egyptian  lapidaries. 

Emeralds  were  found  in  the  neighboring 
deserts.  These  they  cut  and  jiolished 
beautifully,  and  learned  to  imitate  with 
great  success  in  glass.  But  all  the  foreign 
gems  of  the  East  were  known,  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  acquired.  Egypt  had  its  gold 
and  silver  mines.  The  revenue  derived 
from  them  was  immense.  The  gold  was 
dug  and  separated  with  very  great  labor 
and  skill  ;  the  silver  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  simply  procured.  Besides 
these  precious  metals,  they  also  found 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  near  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  could 
temper  steel,  but  Wilkinson  thinks  that 
they  could  ;  and  he  very  fairly  says  that, 
whether  they  could  steel  iron  or  not,  they 
certainly  had  some  secret  equally  profound 
and  ecjually  useful,  by  means  of  which 
their  exquisite  chiselling  was  achieved. 
There  is  enough  of  negative  proof  that 
they  were  familiar  with  steel,  since  they 
wrought  sculpture  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  nothing  but  steel  could  effect. 

The  most  curious,  if  not  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  of  the  arts  of  Egypt,  was  that  by 
which  they  disposed  of  their  dead.  Let 
us  not  tarry  now  to  inquire  into  the  belief 
or  fancy  which  urged  them  to  the  practice, 
nor  into  the  remarkable  ceremonies  with 
which  funerals  were  solemnized,  but  let  us 
regard  mummification  simply  as  an  art. 
It  was  then,  the  will  of  the  Egyptians  to 
have  their  bodies,  or  the  principal  portions 
of  them,  preserved  as  long  as  possible  from 
decay  ;  and  this  was  effected  so  success¬ 
fully,  that  the  sight-seer  of  to-day  may  ex¬ 
amine  the  corpses  of  men  and  women 
over  whom  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
years  have  rolled  without  bringing  to  them 
corruption,  or  depriving  them  of  the 
human  form.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no 
limit  to  the  endurance  of  the  mummy  if 
left  in  Egypt,  the  climate  for  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  processes  (for  there  were 
three  processes)  of  embalming  required 
from  two  or  three  months  to  complete 
them.  The  body  was  never  embalmed 


whole.  Some  portions  were  always  re¬ 
moved,  and  not  always,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  preserved  ;  but  commonly  the 
separated  portions  were  preserved  by 
themselves  and  placed  in  jars.  The  ex¬ 
terior  body  was  then  filled  with  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  gums,  and  after  that 
saturated  with  natron.  Then  there  was  a 
marvellous  swathing  of  the  embalmed 
form,  so  astistically  executed  that  profes¬ 
sional  bandagers  of  the  present  day  are 
lost  in  admiration  of  its  excellence.  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Granville,  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  form  of  bandage  known  to  modern 
surgery,  of  which  examples  are  not  seen 
in  the  swathings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies. 
The  strips  of  linen  have  been  found  ex¬ 
tending  to  1,000  yards  in  length.  Ros¬ 
sellini  gives  a  similar  testimony  to  the 
wonderful  variety  and  skill  with  which  the 
bandages  have  been  applied  and  inter¬ 
laced."*  The  exclusion  of  the  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  was  the  object 
of  this  patient  labor,  and  every  proper 
expedient  was  resorted  to  to  make  the 
cerements  fit  tightly.  Not  the  large  limbs 
only,  but  the  fingers  and  toes,  have  been 
separately  bandaged  in  the  more  elabo¬ 
rate  mummies.  The  body  was  generally 
labelled,  having  its  card,  so  to  speak, 
placed  within  the  linen  folds,  and  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  breast.  The  identification 
w’as  usually  a  plate  of  metal  engraved,  but 
sometimes  it  was  a  small  image  of  a  god, 
or  an  animal  with  the  name  of  the  mummy 
on  it,  and  this  has  been  found  sometimes 
within  the  body.  Beads,  earrings,  necklaces 
are  freiiuently  turned  out  from  among  the 
wrappings.  The  bandaging  effected,  the 
next  thing  was  to  fit  the  mummy’s  iur- 
iout,  which  was  made  of  layers  of  cloth 
pasted  or  glued  together  till  they  formed  a 
paste  board.  Before  it  could  be  called  a 
board,  however  — that  is  to  say,  while  it 
was  yet  moist  and  pliable — it  was  placed 
about  the  wearer,  whose  shape  it  was 
made  to  take  accurately.  As  soon  as  the 
artist  was  satisfied  with  the  fit,  the  garment 
was  sown  up  at  the  back,  and  then  allow¬ 
ed  to  harden.  A  mask,  representing  the 
features  of  the  deceased,  was  put  over 
the  head,  and  continued  some  way  over 
the  shoulders.  Male  mummies  wore  a 
reddish-brown,  and  female  a  yellowish- 
green  mask  as  a  rule ;  but  the  faces  of 
some  mummies,  and  sometimes  even  their 
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whole  surfaces,  were  gilded  over.  Com-  of  using  Mr.  Swiveller’s  expression.  Sea- 
monly  the  pasteboard  case  was  painted  in  going  nations  have  generally  been,  in 
bright  colors,  whose  brilliancy  was  as  last-  their  early  times,  such  as  could  find  very 
ing  as  the  mummy  itself.  Hieroglyphics  little  to  attract  them  in  their  own  lands, 
were  emblazoned  on  it,  and  it  was  in  some  and  a  good  deal  that  was  attractive  in  the 
instances  stuck  over  with  beads  and  span-  lands  of  others.  It  must  be  confessed, 
gles.  The  legend  would  describe  the  de-  although  the  avowal  reflects  somewhat 
parted,  or  include  a  prayer  or  Invocation,  pointedly  on  many  of  our  own  respected 
The  mummy  was  thus  complete,  but  it  progenitors,  that  ancient  mariners  were, 
was  boxed  up  afterwards  in  three  coffins  for  the  most  part,  ancient  robbers,  who 
made  to  follow  its  shape  as  nearly  as  could  found  that  ships  were  convenient  means 
be.  of  descending  upon  a  neighbor’s  coast, 

From  the  particular  chemistry  adopted  and  of  carrying  away  the  plunder  there  to 
for  the  pickling  of  ancestors  to  chemistry  be  procured.  After  sowing  their  wild  oats 
at  large  is  a  natural  transition  ;  and  it  will  in  a  course  of  freebooting,  piracy,  usurpa- 
be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  successful  tion,  and  roystering,  such  races  have  occa- 
erabalming  was  not  a  chance  discovery,  sionally  settled  down  into  loudly-profess- 
or  an  art  known  by  rule  of  thumb  only,  but  ing  moralists  and  sticklers  for  the  rights 
that  it  was  as  fairly  brought  out  from  defi-  of  humanity,  with  a  holy  yearning  for 
nitions  and  maxims  as  was  any  induction  peace  at  any  price  ;  though,  happily,  a 
of  Faraday’s.  The  word  “chemistry”  leaven  of  the  old  buccaneers’  sj)irit  may 
comes  from  Cherniy  and  Chemi  means  be  left  ready  to  rise  through  the  lump  at 
ElgypL  The  science  was  rightly  named  times,  and  confound  canting  Puritans.  But 
after  the  country  ;  for  Egypt,  through  all  old  Egyptians,  it  is  clear,  had  learned  be- 
her  vicissitudes,  kept  alive  the  knowledge  fore  the  times  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  and  had  it  all  to  herself  up  to  see  in  Egypt  herself  all  that  could  be 
to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest,  when  desired,  and  to  devote  all  their  energies  to 
it  became  generally  understood  through  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  decorative  bor-  their  native  land.  They  developed  so 
ders  found  on  Greek  vases,  and  whose  much  wealth,  and  were  so  industrious  at 
invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  were,  home,  that  they  did  not  care  to  go  filibus- 
Mr.  Kendrick  says,  only  copies  from  the  tering,  and  so  failed  to  foster  that  roving  spi- 
Egyptian  vases.  The  figures  of  them  are  rit  which  might  have  made  them  afterwards 
to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  of  the  energetic  traders.  When  they  did  take 
age  of  Ainunoph  1.,  a  period  when  Greece  to  the  ocean,  though,  they  did  it,  as  they 
did  not  yet  exist.  Metallurgy  the  Egyp-  did  everything  else,  to  some  pur|>ose. 
tians  understood  before  the  earliest  period  Neco  II.  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea, 
of  their  history  known  to  us.  Colonel  and  sent  it  out  to  explore  the  shores  of 
How'ard  Vyse  found  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  their  native  continent.  The  fleet  was  tw'o 
joint  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  placed  there,  years  absent,  and  then  came  back,  not 
without  doubt,  when  the  pyramid  was  built  through  the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb,  but 
The  mines  of  iron  and  copper  were  in  the  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Herodo- 
sandstone  at  Sinai,  w’here  to  this  day  may  tus,  the  enlightened  (Jreek,  speaks  com¬ 
be  seen  in  large  heaps  the  scoriaj  produced  passionately  of  this  fable  of  the  Egyptians, 
by  smelting.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  It  might  do  for  less  acute  nations,  w'ho 
that  the  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  as  un-  stood  intellectually  in  the  same  relation  to 
derstood  by  the  philosophers,  were  at  the  Greeks  that  marines  do  to  sailors,  but  for 
bottom  of  the  magic.  philosophic  Greeks — no,  no  1  The  silly 

The  Egyptians  paddled  about  a  good  Egyptian  fellows  proved  a  little  too  much, 
deal  on  the  Nile,  whether  expanded  or  and  so  convicted  themselves  of  drawing 
shrunken,  but  they  are  not  knowm  to  have  the  long-bow.  Didn’t  they  say  that  re- 
had  any  great  liking  for,  or  acquaintance  turning  homewards  they  had  the  sunrise 
with,  the  salt  sea.  Some  of  their  mon-  on  their  right  hands  ? — “  a  thing,”  says  the 
archs,  al)out  the  time  of  the  exodus  old  historian,  “  which  to  me  appears  in¬ 
built  fleets  and  made  incursions  into  credible.”  And  yet  this  assertion,  which 
foreign  lands,  but  these  were  only  forced  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  is  to  us 
movements  ;  the  nation  never  took  kindly  Britons,  who  have  traversed  the  same  wa- 
to  “  the  briny,”  if  one  may  tS.ke  the  liberty  ters  once  or  twice  ourselves,  incontestable 
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proof  that  the  Egy-ptians  did  verily  double 
the  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope.  They  anchored 
successively  at  two  convenient  places, 
landed,  and  sowed  com,  and  remained  to 
reap  the  same ;  then  set  sail  again,  and 
finally  steered  in  triumph  through  the  Pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules,  and  eastward  along  the 
Mediterranean.  Any  one  looking  at  our 
maps  of  ancient  geography  may  see  one 
of  them  subscribed  obis  veteribus  notus,  on 
which  is  shown  the  northern  shore  of 
Africa  and  Egypt — all  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  without  form  and  void.  If  there 
had  been  no  ancients  except  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  such  a  map  would  do  justice 
to  ancient  knowledge ;  but  there  was  a 
l>eople  much  more  deserving  of  the  term 
“veteres”  than  Romans  or  Greeks,  who 
knew  what  the  form  of  Africa  was.  'I'he 
Greeks,  young  in  knowledge,  sounded  a 
trumpet  before  them,  and  called  upon  all 
the  world  to  admire  their  ability.  Old 
Egypt,  grown  gray  in  wisdom,  was  so  se¬ 
cure  of  her  ac(iuirements  that  she  did  not 
invite  admiration,  and  cared  no  more  for 
the  opinion  of  a  flippant  Greek  than  we 
do  to-day  for  that  of  a  Feejee  islander. 
Egypt  did  not  seek  to  teach  the  Greeks  ; 
the  Greeks  went  to  Egypt  to  pick  up  what 
they  could. 

Inland  navigation,  as  we  have  said,  was 
much  less  strange  to  Egyptians  than  the 
passage  of  the  ocean.  T  heir  famous  river 
was  their  great  highway.  Traffic,  cere¬ 
monies,  processions,  funerals,  pilgrimages, 
friendly  intercourse,  were  principally  ef¬ 
fected  by  traversing  its  waters ;  and  the 
sights  to  be  seen  there  must  have  been 
glorious  “in  the  brave  days  of  old.” 
The  monarch  and  his  princess  floated  in 
barges  with  deck  i)avilions, — hull  and  ca¬ 
bins,  masts  and  rudder  being  richly  gilt, 
and  the  sails  being  painted  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  Great  arks  freighted  with 
merchandise  were  towed  up  and  down  the 
stream :  smaller  and  more  manageable 
boats  of  all  sizes — the  largest  moved  by 
thirty  or  forty  oars,  or  by  the  w'ind  on  sails 
of  papyrus  or  canvas — in  numbers  trav¬ 
ersed  the  scene  ;  while  the  solitary  passen¬ 
gers,  through  all,  paddled  their  own  canoes 
of  earthenware,  or  a  coarse  sort  of  paste¬ 
board.  The  Egy]>tians,  then,  were  not  a 
roaming  nation.  “  Their  characteristic  has 
been  patient,  sedentary  industry,  employed 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  East  have  been  deposited 
in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  distributed  over 
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the  West ;  but  strangers  have  brought 
them,  and  strangers  have  carried  them 
away.”  * 

Wine  was  so  commonly  made  in  all 
countries  where  the  vine  would  bear,  that 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Egypt  hav¬ 
ing  pressed  her  own  grapes.  Rut  it  is 
remarkable  that  she  brewed  beer  in  large 
quantities,  her  working  population  ap- 
l>earing  to  have  been  as  fond  as  ours  of 
this  beverage.  The  exact  strength  or 
quality  we  do  not  know,  but  no  man  can 
say  that  our  knowledge  on  this  head  may 
not  soon  increase  ;  for  we  may  come  down 
some  day  on  the  private  cellar  of  Cheops, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  Coptic  Allsopp, 
and  find  the  original  of  the  X’s  to  have  been 
hieroglyphics  emblazoned  on  the  barrels. 
One  must  credit  these  people,  too,  with 
having  done  their  brewing  as  well  as  they 
did  everything  else.  Nothing  but  potent 
stuff  can  have  sufficed  for  the  fellows  who 
built  the  Pyramids ;  and  if  ever  we  do 
come  upon  one  of  their  ale-vats,  we  shall 
find  the  lirpior  has  body  in  it  still.  There 
would  be  something  sensational  in  tasting 
home-brewed,  that  has  been  in  wood  since 
the  Deluge  !  Misraim’s  Entire. 

Glass  was  manufactured  in  all  its  vari¬ 
eties.  We  find  sculptures  of  glass-blow¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  bottles,  vases,  &c.,  may  yet 
be  seen.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  that 
the  Egyptians  cut,  ground,  and  engraved 
glass,  and  had  even  the  art  of  introducing 
gold '  between  two  surfaces  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  He  also  says  that  they  imitated, 
with  glass,  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

It  was  supposed  until  recently  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  very  musical ;  but 
Time,  which  is  continually  raising  this 
people  in  estimation,  has  shown  that  they 
were  fond  of  music,  and  that  they  under¬ 
stood  its  influence  on  the  spirit.  A  farther 
acquaintance  wnth  the  monuments  has  dis¬ 
covered  them  playing  in  concert,  the 
leader  beatKig  time  by  clapping  his  hands. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  they  understood  the 
laws  of  harmony.  They  had  their  sacred 
music,  domestic  music,  and  military  music. 
The  lyre,  harp,  and  flutes  were  played 
when  the  high  priest  offered  incense,  and 
the  priests  at  the  same  time  sang  a  song 
called  the  Pcean,  which  word,  Wilkinson 
says,  is  Egyptian.  For  festive  music, 
guitars,  single  and  double  pipes,  and  cas¬ 
tanets  were  added  to  the  above.  Trumj)ets, 


•  Kenrick. 
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whole  surfaces,  were  gilded  over.  Com¬ 
monly  the  pasteboard  case  was  painted  in 
bright  colors,  whose  brilliancy  was  as  last¬ 
ing  as  the  mummy  itself.  Hieroglyphics 
were  emblazoned  on  it,  and  it  was  in  some 
instances  stuck  over  with  beads  and  span¬ 
gles.  The  legend  would  describe  the  de¬ 
parted,  or  include  a  prayer  or  Invocation. 
The  mummy  was  thus  complete,  but  it 
was  boxed  up  afterwards  in  three  coffins 
made  to  follow  its  shape  as  nearly  as  could 
be. 

From  the  particular  chemistry  adopted 
for  the  pickling  of  ancestors  to  chemistry 
at  large  is  a  natural  transition  ;  and  it  will 
be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  successful 
embalming  was  not  a  chance  discover)', 
or  an  art  known  by  rule  of  thumb  only,  but 
that  it  was  as  fairly  brought  out  from  defi¬ 
nitions  and  maxims  as  was  any  induction 
of  Farada)'’s.  The  word  “chemistry” 
comes  from  Chemi,  and  Chemi  means 
Egypt  The  science  was  rightly  named 
after  the  country ;  for  Egypt  through  all 
her  vicissitudes,  kept  alive  the  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  and  had  it  all  to  herself  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest,  when 
it  became  generally  understood  through 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  decorative  bor¬ 
ders  found  on  Greek  vases,  and  whose 
invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  were, 
Mr.  Kendrick  says,  only  copies  from  the 
Egyptian  vases.  The  figures  of  them  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  of  the 
age  of  Amunoph  1.,  a  period  when  Greece 
did  not  yet  exist.  Metallurgy  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  understood  before  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history  known  to  us.  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse  found  a  piece  of  iron  in  a 
joint  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  placed  there, 
without  doubt,  when  the  pyramid  was  built 
The  mines  of  iron  and  copper  were  in  the 
sandstone  at  Sinai,  where  to  this  day  may 
be  seen  in  large  heaps  the  scoria;  produced 
by  smelting.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  the  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  philosophers,  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  magic. 

The  Egyptians  paddled  about  a  good 
deal  on  the  Nile,  whether  expanded  or 
shrunken,  but  they  are  not  known  to  have 
had  any  great  liking  for,  or  acquaintance 
with,  the  salt  sea.  Some  of  their  mon- 
archs,  alx)ut  the  time  of  the  exodus 
built  fleets  and  made  incursions  into 
foreign  lands,  but  these  were  only  forced 
movements  ;  the  nation  never  took  kindly 
to  “  the  briny,”  if  one  may  tike  the  liberty 
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of  using  Mr.  Sw'iveller’s  expression.  Sea¬ 
going  nations  have  generally  been,  in 
their  early  times,  such  as  could  find  very 
little  to  attract  them  in  their  own  lands, 
and  a  good  deal  that  was  attractive  in  the 
lands  of  others.  It  must  be  confessed, 
although  the  avowal  reflects  somewhat 
pointedly  on  many  of  our  own  respected 
progenitors,  that  ancient  mariners  were, 
for  the  most  part,  ancient  robbers,  who 
found  that  ships  were  convenient  means 
of  descending  upon  a  neighbor’s  coast, 
and  of  carrying  away  the  plunder  there  to 
be  procured.  After  sowing  their  wild  oats 
in  a  course  of  freebooting,  piracy,  usurpa¬ 
tion,  and  roystering,  such  races  have  occa¬ 
sionally  settled  down  into  loudly-profess¬ 
ing  moralists  and  sticklers  for  the  rights 
of  humanity,  with  a  holy  yearning  for 
peace  at  any  price  ;  though,  happily,  a 
leaven  of  the  old  buccaneers’  spirit  may 
be  left  ready  to  rise  through  the  lump  at 
times,  and  confound  canting  Puritans.  But 
old  Egyptians,  it  is  clear,  had  learned  be¬ 
fore  the  times  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
to  see  in  Egypt  herself  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  to  devote  all  their  energies  to 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of 
their  native  land.  They  developed  so 
much  wealth,  and  were  so  industrious  at 
home,  that  they  did  not  care  to  go  filibus¬ 
tering,  and  so  failed  to  foster  that  roving  spi¬ 
rit  which  might  have  made  them  afterwards 
energetic  traders.  When  they  did  take 
to  the  ocean,  though,  they  did  it,  as  they 
did  everything  else,  to  some  pur]>ose. 
Neco  II.  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  sent  it  out  to  explore  the  shores  of 
their  native  continent.  The  fleet  was  two 
years  absent,  and  then  came  back,  not 
through  the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb,  but 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Herodo¬ 
tus,  the  enlightened  Greek,  speaks  com¬ 
passionately  of  this  fable  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  might  do  for  less  acute  nations,  who 
stood  intellectually  in  the  same  relation  to 
Greeks  that  marines  do  to  sailors,  but  for 
philosophic  Greeks — no,  no  1  The  silly 
Egyptian  fellows  proved  a  little  too  much, 
and  so  convicted  themselves  of  drawing 
the  long-bow.  Didn’t  they  say  that  re¬ 
turning  homewards  they  had  the  sunrise 
on  their  right  hands  ? — “  a  thing,”  says  the 
old  historian,  “  w'hich  to  me  appears  in¬ 
credible.”  And  yet  this  assertion,  which 
was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  is  to  us 
Britons,  who  have  traversed  the  same  wa¬ 
ters  once  or  twice  ourselves,  incontestable 
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proof  that  the  Eg)’ptians  did  verily  double 
the  Cai)e  of  Go^  Hope.  They  anchored 
successively  at  two  convenient  places, 
landed,  and  sowed  com,  and  remained  to 
reap  the  same ;  then  set  sail  again,  and 
finally  steered  in  triumph  through  the  Pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules,  and  eastward  along  the 
Mediterranean.  Any  one  looking  at  our 
maps  of  ancient  geography  may  see  one 
of  them  subscribed  obis  veteribus  notus,  on 
which  is  shown  the  northern  shore  of 
Africa  and  Egypt — all  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  without  form  and  void.  If  there 
had  been  no  ancients  except  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  such  a  map  would  do  justice 
to  ancient  knowledge ;  but  there  was  a 
jjeople  much  more  deserving  of  the  term 
“veteres”  than  Romans  or  Greeks,  who 
knew  what  the  fonn  of  Africa  was.  'I’he 
Greeks,  young  in  knowledge,  sounded  a 
trumpet  before  them,  and  called  upon  all 
the  world  to  admire  their  ability.  Old 
Egypt,  grown  gray  in  wisdom,  was  so  se¬ 
cure  of  her  acquirements  that  she  did  not 
invite  admiration,  and  cared  no  more  for 
the  opinion  of  a  flippant  Greek  than  we 
do  to-day  for  that  of  a  Feejee  islander. 
Eg}’])t  did  not  seek  to  teach  the  Greeks  ; 
the  (ireeks  went  to  Egypt  to  pick  up  what 
they  could. 

Inland  navigation,  as  we  have  said,  was 
much  less  strange  to  Pigyptians  than  the 
passage  of  the  ocean.  Their  famous  river 
was  their  great  highway.  Traffic,  cere¬ 
monies,  processions,  funerals,  pilgrimages, 
friendly  intercourse,  were  principally  ef¬ 
fected  by  traversing  its  waters ;  and  the 
sights  to  be  seen  there  must  have  been 
glorious  “  in  the  brave  days  of  old.” 
The  monarch  and  his  jrrincess  floated  in 
barges  with  deck  pavilions, — hull  and  ca¬ 
bins,  masts  and  rudder  being  richly  gilt, 
and  the  sails  being  painted  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  Great  arks  freighted  with 
merchandise  were  towed  up  and  down  the 
stream :  smaller  and  more  manageable 
boats  of  all  sizes — the  largest  moved  by 
thirty  or  forty  oars,  or  by  the  wind  on  sails 
of  papyrus  or  canvas — in  numbers  trav¬ 
ersed  the  scene  ;  while  the  solitary  passen¬ 
gers,  through  all,  paddled  their  own  canoes 
of  earthenware,  or  a  coarse  sort  of  paste¬ 
board.  The  Egy])tians,  then,  were  not  a 
roaming  nation.  “  Their  characteristic  has 
been  patient,  sedentary  industry,  employed 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  East  have  been  deposited 
in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  distributed  over 
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the  West ;  but  strangers  have  brought 
them,  and  strangers  have  carried  them 
away.”  * 

VV'ine  was  so  commonly  made  in  all 
countries  where  the  vine  would  bear,  that 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Egy])t  hav¬ 
ing  pressed  her  own  grapes.  Rut  it  is 
remarkable  that  she  brewed  beer  in  large 
quantities,  her  working  population  ap- 
]>earing  to  have  been  as  fond  as  ours  of 
this  beverage.  The  exact  strength  or 
quality  we  do  not  know,  but  no  man  can 
say  that  our  knowledge  on  this  head  may 
not  soon  increase  ;  for  we  may  come  down 
some  day  on  the  private  cellar  of  Cheops, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  Coptic  Allsopp, 
and  find  the  original  of  the  X’s  to  have  been 
hieroglyphics  emblazoned  on  the  barrels. 
One  must  credit  these  jreople,  too,  with 
having  done  their  brewing  as  well  as  they 
did  everything  else.  Nothing  but  potent 
stuff  can  have  sufficed  for  the  fellows  who 
built  the  Pyramids ;  and  if  ever  we  do 
come  upon  one  of  their  ale-vats,  we  shall 
find  the  lirpior  has  body  in  it  still.  There 
would  be  something  sensational  in  tasting 
home-brewed,  that  has  been  in  wood  since 
the  Deluge  !  Misraim’s  Entire. 

Glass  was  manufactured  in  all  its  vari¬ 
eties.  We  find  sculptures  of  glass-blow¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  bottles,  vases,  &c.,  may  yet 
be  seen.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  that 
the  Egyptians  cut,  ground,  and  engraved 
glass,  and  had  even  the  art  of  introducing 
gold '  between  two  surfaces  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  He  also  says  that  they  imitated, 
with  glass,  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

It  was  supposed  until  recently  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  very  musical ;  but 
Time,  which  is  continually  raising  this 
people  in  estimation,  has  shown  that  they 
were  fond  of  music,  and  that  they  under¬ 
stood  its  influence  on  the  spirit  A  farther 
acquaintance  with  the  monuments  has  dis¬ 
covered  them  playing  in  concert,  the 
leader  beating  time  by  clapping  his  hands. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  they  understood  the 
laws  of  harmony.  They  had  their  sacred 
music,  domestic  music,  and  military  music. 
The  lyre,  harji,  and  flutes  were  played 
when  the  high  priest  offered  incense,  and 
the  priests  at  the  same  time  sang  a  song 
called  the  Pcean,  which  word,  Wilkinson 
says,  is  Egyptian.  For  festive  music, 
guitars,  single  and  double  pipes,  and  cas¬ 
tanets  were  added  to  the  above.  Trumpiets, 
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drums,  and  tambourines,  with  cymbals 
and  other  noisy  contrivances,  made  a  crash 
in  the  presence  of  troops.  The  harp  seems 
to  have  been  the  instrument  most  in  re¬ 
pute.  There  were  various  kinds  of  them, 
as  the  lyre,  sambuc,  ashur  ;  but  some  re¬ 
sembled  the  modern  harp,  and  were  very 
complete,  having  as  many  as  twenty  strings. 
We  may  not  claim  for  Egj’pt  the  invention 
of  this  instrument,  since  we  know  that  Ju- 
bal,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  “  is  the  father 
of  all  those  who  handle  the  harp  and 
organ  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  perfected  the  instrument,  and  that  the 
harps  which  were  afterwards  hanged  upon 
a  tree  when  the  minstrels  faltered  at  sing¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land,  were 
of  a  pattern  derived  from  Egypt,  memo¬ 
rials  of  another  captivity.  The  su[>eriority 
of  the  Egyptian  lyre  to  the  Greek  is  quite 
admitted ;  indeed  the  Eg\’ptian  instru¬ 
ments  generally  were  superior,  and  they 
were  made  with  that  daintiness  which 
shows  them  to  have  been  favorite  toys 
with  the  rich,  not  simply  professional  im¬ 
plements.  The  woods  were  often  rare 
and  costly,  sought  out  in  distant  coun¬ 
tries  ;  some  were  painted,  some  inlaid, 
some  covered  with  colored  or  ornamental 
leather.  Parts  of  them  are  elaborately  carv¬ 
ed.  The  use  of  catgut  for  strings  w'as  well 
understood. 

Pythagoras  and  many  other  studious 
Greeks  learned  the  science  of  music  in 
Egypt,  and  refugees  from  Egypt  were  en¬ 
couraged  in  Greece  as  teachers  of  music. 
The  Alexandrians  had  the  character  of 
being  the  most  skilful  and  scientific  players. 
Philosophic  students  of  music  hold  that  in 
any  country  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  science  when,  having  passed  through 
the  ruder  stages  of  drumming,  clashing, 
and  blowing,  performers  have  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  extraction  of  harmonious 
sounds  from  an  instrument  of  many  strings, 
and  the  multiplication  of  notes  by  short¬ 
ening  the  strings  u|X)n  the  neck  of  an 
instrument  Now  this  the  Egyptians 
thoroughly  understood.  The  harp,  lyre, 
and  guitar  are  found  represented  in  every 
conceivable  form,  adapted  to  stand  on  the 
floor,  to  be  suspended  from  the  neck,  to  be 
carried  over  the  shoulder,  to  be  held  up  by 
the  hands  which  are  to  play  it,  to  be  rested 
on  a  single  leg,  to  be  raised  on  a  table,  to  be 
held  under  the  left  arm  like  a  bagpipe.  In 
Bruce’s  Travels,  he,  speaking  of  harps  in 
a  tomb  at  Thebes,  says  :  “They  overturn 
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all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  state  of  music  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  East  &nd  are,  altogether,  in 
their  form,  ornaments,  and  compass,  an 
incontestable  proof,  stronger  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  Greek  quotations,  that  geometry, 
drawing,  mechanics,  and  music  were  at 
the  greatest  perfection  when  this  instru¬ 
ment  was  made  ;  and  that  the  period  from 
which  we  date  the  invention  of  these  arts 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  their 
restoration.”  The  Spanish  castanet  had 
its  origin  in  Egypt,  where,  however,  it 
was  made  of  metal  instead  of  the  chest¬ 
nut-tree. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  medicine.  This  was  assiduous¬ 
ly  studied  in  Egypt ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  of  the  great  discoveries  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  were  forestalled  there — nothing 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  or  the  nei^  ous  system  was 
understood.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  established,  and 
very  strictly  subdivided.  Every  practition¬ 
er  kept  to  his  own  branch.  There  was 
the  dentist  and  the  oculist ;  if  your  diges¬ 
tion  was  affected,  there  was  a  doctor  to 
treat  you ;  if  you  suffered  in  the  head, 
there  was  a  physician  whose  punishments 
were  exclusively  capital.  Even  if  you 
were  ill  and  didn’t  know  the  seat  of  your 
disease,  there  was  a  healer  for  you,  one 
who  addicted  himself  wholly  to  dealing 
with  obscure  complaints.  I’hey  had  very 
just  ideas  concerning  diet,  and  they  set 
more  store  by  temperance  than  by  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  known  that  they  were  an 
exceptionally  healthy  race,  the  even 
climate,  pure  water  of  the  Nile,  abundance 
of  food  and  of  clothing,  being  eminently  in 
their  favor ;  possibly,  therefore,  their  heal¬ 
ing  art  was  high  in  proportion  to  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

Of  arts  and  sciences  which  the  Egyptians 
possessed  in  common  with  other  ancient 
peoples,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
here.  They  could  do  all  that  their 
neighbors  could,  and  a  very  great  deal 
more  that  no  other  nation  on  the  earth 
could  then  accomplish — nay,  they  did, 
as  we  know,  some  works  which  have 
never  been  equalled  in  either  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  outline 
must  throw,  it  is  thought,  much  light  on 
the  character  of  Moses.  Though  he  was 
largely  favored  with  immediate  inspira- 
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tion  on  grand  occasions,  he  was  neverthe¬ 
less,  like  St.  Paul,  carefully  prepared  for 
all  the  ordinary  calls  of  his  great  position. 
He  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians — this  was  to  be  learned  in¬ 
deed  ! !  Moses,  however,  seems  to  have 
seen  that  the  Egyptian  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  unsuited  to  the  Israelites.  Pos¬ 
sibly  their  bondage  under  royal  rule  made 
the  name  of  kings  odious  to  the  sons  of 
Jacob  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  to  Pharaoh’s 
hereditary  subjects  his  sceptre  represent¬ 
ed  mild  and  civilized  sway.  The  training 
of  the  monarch,  enforced  by  law,  was 
such  as  to  make  him  fit  to  rule  a  wise  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  his  power  was  hedged  about  with 
every  guard  that  could  bring  dignity  and 
credit.  If  there  be  anything  that  we  Eng¬ 
lish  plume  ourselves  on  having  invented 
in  relation  to  the  kingly  office,  it  is  the 
vicarious  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of 
State  expressed  in  the  maxim,  “  The  king 
can  do  no  wrong."*  This  is  a  lofty  and 
refined  conception  undoubtedly,  but  if  we 
fancy  that  it  is  original  with  us,  we  are 
mistaken.  A  people  quite  as  clever  and 
shrewd  as  we  are,  imagined  and  acted  up¬ 
on  it  thousands  of  years  before  our  era, 
and  the  Egyptians  were  that  people. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  in  two  of  our  sublim- 
est  ideas  which  seemed  to  belong  to  us 
first  and  solely — namely,  the  personal  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  merits 
of  malt  liquors — we  w’ere  forstalled  by  the 
children  of  Ham.  Perhaps,  if  we  could 
get  back  at  all  to  their  ex])erimental  nas¬ 
cent  ages,  we  might  even  find  them  using 
trial  by  jury  ;  but,  as  has  been  already 
said  more  than  once,  we  know  nothing 
about  them  till  after  they  had  discarded 
all  manner  of  barbarisms. 

Besides  the  curious  question  concern¬ 
ing  progressive  improvement  noticed  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  there  is 
another  which  may  ecjually  interest  the 
speculative.  How  did  Egypt  contrive  to 
become  what  she  was  by  her  own  lights 
and  her  own  material  resources  alone  ? 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  present  day,  that 
intercommunication  of  minds  and  workers 


•  “  That  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  is  a  much 
older  notion  than  we  generally  imagine — vide 
Diod.,  L,  70s  rui>  c^nipov- 

fitfo'',  &c.  The  title  given  to  them,  ‘living 
forever,’  seems  also  to  bwr  analogy  to  the  idea  of 
the  king  never  dying." — Footnote  from  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  “  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians.” 


is  necessary  to  effectual  progress  in  the  ' 
sciences  and  arts.  But  what  intercom¬ 
munication  had  old  Egypt,  or  what  could 
she  have  learned  from  any  comtemporary 
nation  ?  By  her  own  mind  and  energy 
she  was  what  she  was.  Resting  on  the 
noble  river  which  had  won  her  from  the 
waters,  and  had  raised  and  nourished  her 
since  the  Almighty  fiat  went  forth  and  the 
dry  land  appeared,  she  sat  serene,  and 
thought  and  wrought  and  throve.  The 
barbarism  of  the  external  world  gave  her 
no  anxiety,  raised  no  interest  in  her,  did 
not  retard  her  progress.  She  knew  that 
she  possessed  the  true  secret  of  subduing 
the  earth,  and,  fully  believing  in  herself^ 
she  did  not  call  in  all  her  neighbors  to 
confirm  her  in  her  belief.  She  sent  out 
no  evangelist,  she  asked  no  help.  She 
sufficed  for  all  her  mighty  designs  ;  it  may 
be  said  that  she  rose  and  flourished  and 
fell  alone  :  almost  it  may  be  added,  that 
wisdom  died  with  her.  The  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  her  grandest  age,  has 
not  availed  to  bring  all  the  arts  back  again 
to  where  they  were  in  her  day ;  and  yet 
she  was  separated  from  Europe  and  from ' 
Asia  by  no  very  formidable  barriers. 
Greece,  when  she  began  to  understand 
her  mission,  found  no  difficulty  in  sending 
a  sprinkling  of  her  sons  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  to  pick  up  information.  But  this 
was  after  Egypt  had  become  great  and 
old  ;  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rise 
of  Egypt.  Unassisted,  unappreciated  from 
without,  Elgypt  wrought  out  her  own  mag¬ 
nificence,  solitary,  self-relying.  That  little 
eruption  of  Sesostris’s  just  sufficed  to  show 
what  she  could  do  when  the  humor  took 
her.  But  the  humor  didn’t  often  take  her. 
She  found  nothing  outside  comparable  to 
what  she  was  familiar  with  at  home  ;  the 
worlds  beyond  the  Nile’s  overflow  were 
not  such  that  she  should  weep  for  them  to 
conquer.  Like  the  dove,  she  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  returned 
into  the  ark  which,  washed  on  every  side 
by  the  waters  of  barbarism,  enclosed  all 
that  was  great  and  subtle  and  able  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Great  and  splendid  as  are  the  things 
which  we  know  about  oldest  Egypt,  she 
is  made  a  thousand  times  more  sub¬ 
lime  by  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits 
of  her  accomplishments.  She  presents 
not  a  great  definite  idea,  which,  though 
hard  to  receive,  is,  when  once  acquired, 
comprehensible  and  clear.  Under  the 
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soil  of  the  modem  country  are  hid  away 
thousands  and  thousands  of  relics  which 
may  astonish  the  world  for  ages  to  come, 
and  change  continually  its  conception  of 
what  Egypt  was.  The  effect  of  research 
seems  to  be  to  prove  the  objects  of  it  to 
be  much  older  than  we  thought  them  to 
be ;  some  things  thought  to  be  wholly 
modern  having  been  proved  to  be  repeti¬ 
tions  of  things  Egyptian,  and  other  things 
known  to  have  been  Egj'ptian  being  by 
every  advance  in  knowledge  carried  back 
more  and  more  towards  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  things.  She  shakes  our  most 
rooted  ideas  concerning  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory:  she  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  puzzle 
and  a  lure  :  there  is  a  spell  over  her  still. 

Besides  her  early  maturity  and  the  soli¬ 
tariness  of  her  career,  there  is  another 
m3rstery  concerning  Egj^it ;  and  that  is  the 
thick  darkness  that  so  long  shut  her  out 
from  sight.  We  are  wont  to  call  those 
ages  dark  wherein  the  wisdom  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome  became  dim  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  was  treasured  by  the  few ;  but 
what  w’as  tiiis  darkness  in  comparison  of 
the  utter  obscurity  w'hich  settled  with  a 
weird  persistence  over  Egj'pt  herself,  over 
all  her  wisdom  and  all  her  works?  As 
year  by  year  the  deposit  of  the  river  was 
entombing  her  material  works,  so  was 
the  cloud  of  oblivion  enveloping  and 
surely  obliterating  the  memorj-  of  her 
glory  and  of  her  ability ;  and  this  in  spite 
of  Ae  most  detemiined  resistance  that 
any  nation  has  ever  offered  to  time  and 
his  effacing  jjower.  The  monuments 
would  not,  could  not,  perish  forever ;  but 
they  were  ineffectual  to  avert  an  eclipse 
that  lasted  for  ages.  It  is  little  less  than  a 
miracle  that  such  a  country  could  quietly 
sink  out  of  sight,  and  the  world  begin  life 
again,  fancying  that  it  was  originating 
thought  and  art,  while  close  to  the  tyros 
lay  a  nation  that  had  proved  ages  before 
every  mode  of  human  ability,  and  whose 
credentials  did  not  rest  on  tradition  or 
history,  but  were  shining  on  the  earth — 
splendid,  gigantic,  palpable — obvious  to 
the  regard  of  the  aspiring  and  the  inquisi¬ 
tive.  As  one  ponders  on  these  things,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  regardless  of  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  *  who 
foretold  this  obscurity.  “  The  jx)mp  of 
her  strength  shall  cease  in  her  :  as  for  her, 
a  cloud  shall  cotter  her,  and  her  daughters 
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shall  go  into  captivity."  The  period  of 
forty  years  during  which  no  foot  of  man 
or  foot  of  beast  was  to  pass  through 
Egjq>t  is  not  plain,  but  the  condition  to 
which  Egypt  fell  is  only  too  distinctly 
painted.  “  I  will  make  the  land  of  Eg\'pt 
desolate  in  the  midst  of  the  countries 
that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities  among 
the  cities  that  are  laid  waste  shall  be 
•desolate  forty  years :  and  I  will  scatter 
the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and 
will  disperse  them  through  the  countries.” 
The  “  cloud,"  we  may  suppose,  began  to 
break  at  the  beginning  of  this  century: 
from  without  came  the  regard  of  nations, 
from  within  arose  reanimation  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  known  once  more.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  resort  thither  again, 
and  find  this  kingdom  truly  “  a  base  king¬ 
dom;”  but  things  look  as  though  she  had 
resolved  to  accjuiesce  no  longer  in  her 
baseness.  Already  one  sees  how  the 
highway  from  Eg}’pt  to  Assyria,  foretold 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  Canal  of  the  Isthmus  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  the  contraction  of 
the  desert,  so  that  the  way  into  Assyria 
will  be  comparatively  easy.  And  when 
life  and  vigor  and  civilization  shall  re¬ 
turn,  what  great  results  may  be  e.\pected 
to  accompany  them  I  To  a  nation  waking 
up  to  consciousness  after  centuries  of 
coma,  everything  about  her  present  self 
/  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  distasteful — a 
condition  to  be  reformed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  banished  from  sight  and  mem¬ 
ory.  Her  consolatory  thoughts  all  centre 
in  the  past.  As  she  looks  back  with  pride 
and  glory  at  what  she  was,  the  hope  of 
what  slie  may  again  be  is  lively  within 
her,  and  she  can  feel  a  trust  in  herself. 
Her  reviving  ambition  will  feed  upon  the 
mighty  deeds  of  old,  and  her  sons  will 
gain  strength  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  dead.  When  this  spirit  shall 
come  upon  Egypt — when,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  research  to  the  stranger  that  may 
come  from  a  far  land,  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves  shall  make  it  a  pleasant  labor  to 
ascertain  the  wonderful  past  of  their  na¬ 
tive  country — then,  perhaps,  the  world 
will  truly  understand  what  tlu  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians  was. 

And  now,  to  come  back  to  the  idea 
named  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper — viz., 
the  continuous  progression  of  mankind 
in  knowledge  and  power.  For  him  who 
believes  that  his  puny  efforts  are  tending 
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to  the  establishment  of  a  golden  age,  and 
leading  the  human  race  to  perfection, 
there  can  be  no  corrective  more  effectual 
than  the  study  of  ancient  Egypt.  From 
thence  he  may  learn  the  truth  that  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  and  human  knowledge  can¬ 
not  perpetuate  themselves.  (Ireat,  strong, 
wise  as  she  was,  the  glory  of  Egypt  can\e 
to  naught,  her  science  perished,  her  en¬ 
graved  characters  became  riddles.  Pro¬ 
gress  was  arrested,  and  thick  darkness 
overspreatl  the  earth — not  for  a  short  in¬ 
terval,  but  during  a  very  large  fraction  of 
the  world’s  existence — darkness  which 
has  never  yet  been  dispersed.  It  is  true 
that,  if  we  cannot  build  pyramids  or  hew 
out  colossal  statues,  or  divert  the  course 
of  a  river  like  the  Nile,  we  can  use  the 
printing-press  and  control  the  forces  of 
electricity  and  steam.  But  when  we  have 
summed  up  gains  and  losses,  what  is  the 
amount  of  advancement  since  the  days  of 
Moses  that  we  can  fairly  credit  ourselves 
with?  Truly  it  is  very  little,  and  that 
little  due  to  a  renaissance  in  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries. 

But  if  we,  creatures  whose  life  is  half  an 
age,  may  not  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
world  on  which  we  live,  or  of  our  remote 


successors,  that  consideration  need  not 
damp  our  spirits ;  it  does  not  show  us 
that  our  labor  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
is  in  vain.  We  may  design  and  build, 
though  we  may  not  attempt  a  tower  whose 
top  shall  reach  to  heaven.  Plenty  of  le¬ 
gitimate  work  is  given  us  to  do :  we  are 
commissioned  to  subdue  the  earth,  but 
we  are  not  commissfcned  to  determine 
its  future.  That  future  will  be  as  little 
affected,  probably,  by  our  acts  and  labors 
as  our  present  has  been  by  the  wisdom 
and  works  of  the  Egyptians.  A  great 
nation — a  community  of  great  nations — 
may  die  like  a  mighty  man,  and  then  all 
their  thoughts  pensh.  The  earth  is  not 
ours.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a  field  for 
labor — greater  labor  than  we  shall  ever 
accomplish.  Let  us  benefit,  if  we  may, 
our  own  generation  and  that  which  is  to 
follow  us,  trusting  to  the  providence  of  an 
ever-living  power  to  determine  whether 
any  part  of  our  work  shall  survive  and  be 
a  heritage  for  our  descendants  ;  or  whether 
it  shall  perish  utterly ;  or  whether,  like  the 
glorious  deeds  of  old  Egypt,  it  shall  lie  for 
millenniums  under  a  mysterious  cloud,  and 
live  again  hereafter  to  a  race  such  as  it  has 
not  entered  into  our  hearts  to  conceive. 
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THE  LUXEMBOURG. 

Among  the  prisons  s^jlected  for  the  de¬ 
tention  of  the  victims  of  the  first  Revolu¬ 
tion  wer^  the  three  neighboring  ones  of 
the  Luxembourg,  of  the  Caserne  Vaugi- 
rard,  and  of  the  Cannes.  On  the  horrors 
of  the  massacres  of  September,  1792,  w’e 
are  not  disposed  to  dwell ;  they  may  be 
readily  found  in  histories.  Our  business 
is  with  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
presenting  interesting  traits  or  situations. 
Danton,  the  i)ersonal  embodiment  of 
the  Revolution,  after  offering  number¬ 
less  victims  to  the  blades  of  the  sans¬ 
culottes,  and  the  instrument  of  public 
vengeance,  the  guillotine,  at  last  got 
a  foretaste  of  his  own  fate  during  some 
hours’  leisure  in  the  Luxembourg.  Per¬ 
haps  during  these  moments  he  recollect¬ 
ed  his  own  address  to  the  Jacobins : — “  The 
metal  is  bubbling  hot,  but  the  statue  of 
liberty  is  not  yet  cast.  If  you  watch  not  well 
the  furnace,  you  yourselves  will  be  burned.” 


WTiat  a  humiliation  for  the  prou^  and 
relentless  man,  to  be  asked  his  name  by 
his  fellow  butchers,  now  his  judges,  and 
some  of  whom  he  had  himself  proscribed  ! 
His  answer  was  characteristic  :  “  I  am 

Danton  ;  I  have  made  my  name  known 
in  the  Revolution.  My  dwelling  will  be 
soon  in  the  void,  but  my  name  shall  live 
in  the  Pantheon  of  history.” 

In  the  Luxembourg  also  were  detained 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d’ Eglan¬ 
tine  (the  latter  a  provincial  actor),  whose 
nice  names  did  not  prevent  them  from 
assisting  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution. 

Another  illustrious  victim  who  rested  in 
the  cells  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the 
Conciergerie  before  his  promotion  to  the 
scaffold,  was  the  learned  chemist  Lavoisier, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  water,  and  the  office  of 
oxygen  in  combustion.  Lavoisier’s  offence 
consisted  in  his  having  been  a  farmer- 
general  of  taxes.  He  was  for  some  time 
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concealed  by  a  noble-minded  and  devoted 
woman  in  the  Rue  F6ron.  He  was  so 
fearful  of  compromising  his  generous 
guardian  that  he  made  several  attempts 
at  escape,  but  she  was  very  watchful,  and 
at  times  absolutely  locked  him  up.  How¬ 
ever,  he  at  last  eluded  her  vigilance,  and 
next  day  was  safe  in  a  cell  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  • 

The  fate  of  Condorcet  somewhat  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  Lavoisier  in  being  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  woman  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  outlawry,  and  escaping  from 
her  protection  in  order  not  to  involve  her 
in  his  danger.  Along  with  the  other 
Girondins  he  had  been  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  Jacobins,  and  being  arrested  in  the 
country,  he  was  conducted  to  the  prison 
of  the  Bourg  la  Reine,  where  he  poisoned 
himself. 

It  is  probable  that  in  his  last  moments 
he  reflected  on  the  coincidence  of  his 
approaching  death  at  a  town  called  La 
Reine,  after  assisting  to  bring  destruction 
on  the  king  and  queen  whose  liege  subject 
he  once  had  been.  His  arrest  wa^  owing 
to  an  indiscretion.  VV'andering  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  accoutred  as  a  mason, 
and  besprinkled  with  plaster,  he  entered  a 
little  house  of  entertainment,  and  called 
for  an  omelet.  “  How  many  eggs  do  you 
wish  broken  ?  ”  said  the  hostess.  “  Twelve,” 
answered  he.  “  This  must  surely  be  a 
suspect^'  said  the  by-standers,  “  who 
orders  a  dozen  eggs  and  is  able  to  pay  for 
them.”  They  began  to  question  him, 
and  the  examination  ended  in  his  arrest. 
When  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution  took 
the  fetters  off  the  hands  of  the  people, 
they  little  thought  that  they  themselves 
would  so  soon  ex{>erience  such  treatment 
as  these  rough  and  unfeeling  hands  could 
inflict.  It  is  in  the  order  of  Providence 
that  the  decendants  of  evil  ancestors  suffer 
in  this  life  for  their  misdeeds.  The  good- 
hearted  and  compassionate  king  and  queen 
suffered  temix)rary  punishment  for  the 
heartless  and  unfeeling  mode  in  which  the 
people  had  been  treated  by  the  reigning 
powers  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
I^uis  ;  and  it  was  a  blessing  sent  to  the 
noblesse,  male  and  female,  to  arrest  the 
career  of  utter  vice  and  indifference  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  in  which  they 
lived. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  exemplary 
mother  of  I>ouis  Philippe,  was  confined 
as  a  suspecte  in  the  Luxembourg,  in  1 793. 
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In  the  June  following  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Conciergerie,  the  last  halting-place 
on  the  way  to  the  scaffold.  She  so  under¬ 
stood  it  herself ;  but  when  the  agents  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  summoned 
her  to  the  tribunal,  the  head  gaoler,  Ben¬ 
edict,  asserted  that  she  was  dying. 
Through  powerful  interest  she  was  after¬ 
wards  transferred  from  the  Luxembourg 
to  an  asylum  in  the  Rue  de  Charonne. 

A  woman,  by  name  Jeanne  Faurie, 
another  suspecte,  had,  without  intention  or 
even  knowledge,  so  enthralled  a  most 
rigid  turnkey,  that  he  let  her  have  every¬ 
thing  she  wished  for  in  her  cell,  and  when 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  being  examined  he 
allowed  her  to  escaiw.  The  poor  man 
frequently  visited  the  cell,  and  wept  and 
kissed  everything  which  she  had  ever 
touched.  After  one  of  these  ecstatic 
visits  he  repaired  to  the  head-gaoler, 
Benedict,  and  acknowledged  his  crime. 
The  worthy  Concierge  judged  that  the 
poor  man  was  beside  himself,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  accountable.  Instead  of  de¬ 
nouncing  him  he  condemned  him  to  live, 
and  go  on  with  his  ordinary  occupations. 

Heron,  secretary  to  that  unrighteous 
denouncer,  Fouquier  Tinville,  relates  a 
little  incident  in  extreme  contrast  to  that 
of  the  innocent  but  intense  love  of  the 
poor  turnkey.  A  college  friend  one  day 
paid  him  (Heron)  a  visit  at  the  court; 
gleefully  nibbing  his  hands,  and  calling  a 
smile  over  his  features,  he  cried,  “  Bravo, 
citizen,  bravo  !  Well  done  !  fifty-four  con¬ 
demned  to  day  !  •  Have  you  as  many  for 
to-morrow  ?  ”  “  Not  quite,  but  nearly 

so.”  “  Is  the  list  yet  signed  by  the  Citizen 
the  Public  Accuser?”  “No!  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  ”  “I  have  a  little  service  to 
demand.  Put  my  wife  on  the  list.” 
“  Your  wife  !  go  along  ;  you  want  to  have 
a  laugh  at  me.”  “  No,  no,  my  friend ; 
you  will  do  me  a  signal  favor.”  “  Im¬ 
possible,  my  friend.  It  was  not  longer 
than  last  duodi  (second  day),  when  we 
dined  together,  that  you  seemed  enchant¬ 
ed  with  the  citizeness.”  “  Well,  I  have 
changed  my  opinion.”  “  But  the  citizeness 
is  a  good  sans-culotte.”  “  Not  at  all ;  she 
is  an  aristocrat,  and  I’ll  prove  it.”  “You 
are  mad.”  “  I  tell  you  no ;  once, 
twice,  thrice,  will  you  guillotine  my  wife  ?  ” 
“  Certainly  I  will  not.”  “  So  much  for 
college  friendship  !  ”  said  the  disap{x>inted 
man,  retiring  in  great  dudgeon.  The  best 
of  the  story  was,  that  this  married  pair 
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lived  agreeably  with  each  other  for  thirty 
years  after  the  Revolution,  the  poor 
woman  never  suspecting  the  visit  to  'Kn- 
ville’s  secretary  nor  its  object. 

Mr.  Shandy  was  not  very  wrong  when 
he  propounded  his  views  on  the  influence 
of  names.  Could  any  one  with  a  spark 
of  intelligence  expect  anything  from  the 
owner  of  the  name  Fouquier  Tinville  but 
servility,  baseness,  and  cruelty  ? 

The  future  F-mpress  Josephine,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  graceful  women  that 
ever  existed,  passed  more  than  a  year  at 
Sainte-P61agie  and  the  I.uxembourg.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1796.  Their  first  residence 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  Consulship 
was  the  little  Luxembourg.  It  is  related 
of  her  that  one  morning  there  was  a 
stronger  charm  of  grace,  beauty,  and 
innocent  coquetry  atout  her  than  usual, 
the  object  being  to  induce  the  First  Con¬ 
sul  to  visit  the  cell  which  she  had  formerly 
occupied  at  the  Luxembourg.  Bonaparte 
felt  no  pleasure  in  the  proposal,  but  will 
he,  nill  he,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done— obey.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
poor  chamber,  Josephine  seemed  much 
affected.  She  went  to  a  comer,  knelt  down, 
and  endeavored  to  loosen  a  flag.  “  Lend 
me  your  sword,  my  friend,”  said  she  to  her 
husband ;  and  with  its  aid  she  lifted  the 
flag.  She  then  began  to  search  in  the 
dust  underneath,  and  the  next  moment 
she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  held  up  a 
ring  towards  Napoleon.  He  was  all  in¬ 
quisitiveness  about  it,  and  soon  learned 
that  it  had  been  given  to  her  by  her 
mother.  When  she  learned  that  she  was 
to  be  removed  from  the  prison,  she  was 
uncertain  whether  she  was  to  be  executed 
or  not,  and  so  she  had  buried  the  dear 
keepsake,  that  it  might  not  be  profaned 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Later  in  time  the  Luxembourg  had  for 
an  inmate  Marshal  Ney,  whom  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Restoration  might  have  forgiven. 
It  was  a  very  human  weakness  to  have 
cried  “  Vivi  V Empereur  /  ”  on  the  great 
man’s  escape  from  Elba.  Ney’s  fault 
was  the  taking  of  service  under  the  re¬ 
stored  dynasty.  He  met  his  fate  in  such 
a  mode  as  to  detract  nothing  from  his 
title  of  the  bravest  among  the  brave. 
Peace  be  with  him !  Later  in  date  the 
present  Emperor  experienced  the  stingy 
and  harsh  hospitality  of  the  same 
prison. 

New  Series. — Vol.  XIL,  No.  4. 


THE  BICETRE  AND  THE  SALPElTlIElft:. 

The  first  of 'these  hospitals  or  houses  of 
refuge,  afterwards  converted  into  prisons, 
was  in  turn  a  religious  house,  a  castle,  a 
stronghold  of  armed  vagabonds,  a  house 
of  invalids  under  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
of  refuge  for  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  aban¬ 
doned  children.  The  Salpetriire  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  protection  or  incarceration 
of  females,  young  and  old.  M.  de  La- 
tude,  before  mentioned,  has  left  in  his 
memoirs  an  appalling  picture  of  living 
death  in  the  cabanons  of  the  Bicetre. 
The  interior  economy  of  the  institution, 
part  prison,  part  infirmary,  and  part  luna¬ 
tic  asylum,  was  of  the  worst  description, 
and  the  mingling  of  the  lunatics  with  the 
prisoners  and  the  sick  produced  the  most 
bizarre  and  wretched  scenes. 

One  of  the  earliest  inmates  under  re¬ 
straint  as  a  lunatic  was  a  man  in  advance 
of  his  time  as  an  inventor.  This  was  Sol¬ 
omon  de  Cans,  to  whom  the  idea  of  econ¬ 
omizing  steam  as  a  moving  force  had  pre¬ 
sented  itself  before  the  Marquis  of  Wor¬ 
cester  entertained  it. 

Solomon  was  a  distinguished  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  and  having  executed 
commissions  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  Charles  L,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
he  repaired  to  Paris  to  interest  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  the  uses  to  which  steam 
might  be  turned.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Finances,  Michel  Particelli,  willing  to 
constnict  a  little  palace  for  the  beautiful 
but  unprincipled  Marion  Delorme,  gave 
the  commission  to  Solomon,  who  exhaust¬ 
ed  all  his  skill  on  the  little  paradise,  hav¬ 
ing  become  deeply  enthralled  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sorceress  who  was  to  inhabit  it.  He 
was  anxious  to  make  her  his  wife,  but 
Marion  loved  liberty  too  well  to  consent. 
Becoming  tired  of  her  serious  and  exact¬ 
ing  admirer,  she  requested  one  of  her  in¬ 
fluential  patrons  to  have  him  sent  away, 
or  free  her  from  his  presence  in  some 
manner. 

An  interview  of  poor  Solomon  with  the 
great  man  was  followed  by  his  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  Bicetre,  where  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  his  enchantress,  and 
the  evil  treatment  of  the  place,  effectually 
deprived  him  of  reason.  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  in  consigning  him  to  that  terrible 
asylum,  really  believed  him  to  be  in¬ 
sane. 

Some  years  later  Lord  Edward  Somer- 
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Cinq-Mars,  his  friend,  absent  at  the  time 
from  the  city,  requested  Marion,  with 
whom  he  was  at  the  time  in  favor,  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  city  to  the  English 
nobleman.  One  day  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  bring  the  guest  to  the  Bic^tre,  but 
was  thunderstruck  to  hear  herself  called 
on  by  name  from  behind  the  bars  of  a  cell, 
and  anxiously  implored  to  get  liberty  for 
the  voice’s  master.  Poor  Solomon,  for  he 
was  the  unhappy  prisoner,  enlarged  on  his 
discovery,  and  boasted  of  the  riches  and 
splendor  it  would  procure  for  her  and  him 
if  he  were  only  set  at  liberty.  She  was 
for  the  moment  finely  shocked,  for  she 
had  till  then  supposed  that  her  hapless 
lover  had  been  merely  sent  out  of  the 
country.  She  induced  the  Englishman  to 
leave  the  place,  but  the  answers  she  re¬ 
turned  to  his  inquiries  made  him  anxious 
for  an  uninterrupted  conversation  with  the 
poor  madman.  He  spent  some  hours  in 
his  cell,  and  on  his  return  to  the  little 
court  of  Marion,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Instead 
of  this  man  being  imprisoned,  he  would 
have  been  distinguished  by  honors  and  re¬ 
wards  in  my  country.  He  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  thoroughly  mad.  Despair  and  con¬ 
finement  have  made  him  so.  In  casting 
this  man  into  captivity  you  have  assassi¬ 
nated  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age.” 
Who  can  say  but  that  the  communications 
of  the  poor  lunatic  gave  the  man  of 
science  the  first  idea  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  steam  of  boiling  water  ? 

When  the  Government  of  1 733  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  Bic6- 
tre  had  become  intolerable,  they  commis¬ 
sioned  Boffrand  the  State  architect  for 
hospitals,  and  he,  by  dint  of  skill  and  pa¬ 
tience,  constructed  a  draw-well  171  feet 
in  depth  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water  was  first  raised  by  four  horses, 
but  afterwards  the  ruling  powers  substitu¬ 
ted  for  these  the  labor  of  thirty-two  prison¬ 
ers,  or  lunatics,  or  blind  people.  Two 
vessels,  each  containing  1,200  lbs.  weight 
of  water,  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
machinery  and  poured  into  a  tank  fifty 
feet  square.  So,  if  the  Bicfitre  was  not 
afterwards  distinguished  by  cleanliness, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  water. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  the  selection  of  four  of  its 
members  to  visit  the  thirty  prisons  of 
Parish  Mirabeau  was  one  of  these  four, — 
Mirabeau,  who  had  had  such  intimate 


found  in  the  Bic^tre  three  thousand  dete¬ 
nus  and  three  hundred  and  forty  officials. 

Notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  and 
resistance  of  the  director,  they  visited 
every  room  and  cell,  and  horrible  discov¬ 
eries  they  made.  This  was  in  1789.  In 
1792  the  guillotine  decapitated  its  first 
man  at  the  Bicctre.  The  massacre  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  sovereign  people  on  the 
prisoners  and  the  officials  of  the  Bicctre 
was  one  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  of 
the  Revolution ;  the  very  children  were 
butchered,  and  thrown  in. a  pile  in  one  of 
the  yards. 

The  detestable  Marquis  of  Sade,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Parlement  of  Aix,  and  only  saved  by  the 
influence  of  his  family,  had  been  some 
time  in  the  Bicctre  when  the  massacre 
was  committed.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  the  temporary  judges  let  off"  with 
life.  However,  he  was  remanded  again  to 
the  prison  by  Bonaparte  after  the  memo¬ 
rable  day  of  Brumaire.  He  was  at  a  later 
day  confined  at  Charenton,  where  he  died 
in  1814.  This  wretch,  not  content  with 
having  committed  abominable  crimes,  had 
written  a  couple  of  infamous  books  which 
were  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hang¬ 
man.  His  least  objectionable  amuse¬ 
ment  while  in  the  Bicctre  was  thus  enjoy¬ 
ed  :  he  got  purchased  the  finest  roses 
that  could  be  procured  for  money,  and 
having  feasted  his  senses  of  sight  and 
smell  on  each  for  a  considerable  time,  he 
scattered  the  leaves  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  lay  down  as  if  to  delight  again 
in  their  odor,  but,  instead  of  that,  he  scat¬ 
tered  them  in  the  mud,  and  then  rising 
he  trampled  on  them  till  they  formed  a 
dirty  colorless  mass. 

A  system  of  amelioration  commenced 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Doctor 
Pinel,  who  presided  over  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  prison  at  the  era  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  was  accused  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Public  Safety  of  a  desire  to  restore 
the  monarchy,  as  api>eared  from  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane.  He  explained  his 
system  of  treating  mental  diseases,  in 
which  he  showed  that  he  preferred  mild¬ 
ness  to  violence,  and  availed  himself 
largely  of  freedom  of  movement  and  fresh 
air.  For  a  wonder  the  committee  sent 
him  back  to  tend  his  patients.  Dr.  Fer- 
nus,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Pinel,  continued 
the  same  system,  dictated  by  judgment 
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in  the  same  ratio  among  the  females  con¬ 
fined  in  the  appendage  to  the  BicStre, 
the  Salpetrifcre. 

Among  the  lunatics  of  the  Salpetriere, 
Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  an  infamous  wo¬ 
man  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  was 
kept  for  some  years.  She  varied  the 
course  of  her  ordinary  life  of  wickedness 
by  assuming  male  attire,  and  doing  duty 
on  the  aristocrats  with  a  jiike  and  sabre. 
The  very  knitters  who  sat  for  relaxation’s 
sake  round  the  guillotine  considered  this 
conduct  unwohhy  a  woman  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  accordingly  seized  her  one 
day,  stripped  her,  and  administered  a 
public  whipping  of  a  severe  character. 
This  chastisement  deprived  her  of  such 
powers  of  reasoning  as  she  possessed, 
and  she  ended  her  days  at  the  Salpetriere. 
While  she  was  able  she  occasionally  gave 
herself  a  good  whipping,  the  result  of  the 
memory  of  her  punishment  acting  on  her 
diseased  intellect. 

It  much  interested  the  body  of  the 
prisoners,  as  well  as  the  Parisian  popu¬ 
lace  generally,  when  the  day  arrived  for 
dispatching  a  batch  of  fon;ats  to  the  gal¬ 
leys.  They  watched  with  eager  looks  the 
laying  out  of  the  chains  at  one  end  of  the 
y.ard,  and  the  fastening  of  the  ring  which 
went  round  each  man’s  neck  to  this  chain, 
the  sinister-looking  smiths  using  portable 
anvils  laid  on  the  backs  of  the  culprits, 
and  giving  themselves  but  small  trouble 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  wretches. 

One  day,  in  1818,  there  went  off  from 
the  Bicctre  thus  accoutred  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  fortunes,  Coignard,  who  had 
long  borne  the  title  of  Count  of  St.  He¬ 
lena. 

In  1805  this  man,  by  the  interference 
of  a  female  friend,  obtained  the  title-deeds 
and  other  family  papers  of  an  Emigre 
nobleman,  who  had  died  in  exile  in  Spain. 
Henceforward  he  was  Coignard  no  lon¬ 
ger.  He  was  the  Count  of  St.  Helena. 
Quitting  Trance  to  fight  in  the  Spanish 
army  under  (Jeneral  Mina,  he  behaved 
himself  so  well  that  the  title  of  Chevalier 
of  Saint  Wladimir  and  of  Alcantara  was 
conferred  on  him.  In  1808,  the  Count 
was  found  fighting  under  the  banners  of 
France  as  chief  of  battalion,  and  did  his 
best  against  the  arms  of  Spain  till  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  In  1815,  the  brave  Coi¬ 
gnard,  whose  loyalty  was  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  no  less  brave  Dugald  Dalgetty, 


tried  a  warrior  a  hearty  welcome.  Under 
the  Restoration  he  enjoyed  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  title  of  Chevalier 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  the’  cross  of  an  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Coignard,  so 
far,  was  favored  by  the  blind  goddess. 

In  1818,  at  a  review  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dc>me,  he  was  recognized  by  Darius,  a 
former  galley  comrade ;  but  he  was  now 
too  great  a  man  to  renew  so  disreputable 
an  acipiaintance.  The  offended  Darius 
denounced  his  old  comrade  to  General 
Despinois,  and  Coignard  was  convicted 
of  being  an  escaped  for9at.  He  contrived 
to  escape,  but  was  recaptured  among  a 
band  of  malefactors,  and  recommitted  to 
the  galleys  for  life — a  very  unwise  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
who  should  have  considered  his  useful  and 
heroic  services  for  thirteen  years. 

The  last  ironing  of  forqats  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  some  seaport  occurred  on  the 
3rd  October,  1835,  when  180  prisoners 
were  chained  and  dispatched  from  the 
Bicetre.  I’here  is  a  graphic  and  painful 
account  given  of  the  operation  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  Demurs  Jours  (tun  Condamn'e. 

liicctre  is  now  a  mere  receptacle  for 
patients  suffering  under  mental  maladies. 
Its  scjualor,  filth,  vice,  and  crime  are  things 
of  the  past.  I’he  same  remark  also  ap- 
jilies  to  the  Saljictri^re. 

l’abbaye. 

The  cells  which  the  architects  of  the 
Monastery  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pros  had 
constructed  for  the  temporary  confinement 
of  monks  unmindful  of  their  duties,  be¬ 
came  in  time  the  abodes  of  young  rakes, 
whom  their  parents  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  institution,  with  a  view  to  their  ref¬ 
ormation.  Previous  to  the  Revolution, 
unruly  memljers  of  the  Garde  Fran9aise 
suffered  detention  there  for  their  misdeeds, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  exercises  of  their 
power  by  the  soveieign  people  was  the 
deliverance  of  these  worthies,  and  the 
corrupting  by  drink  and  the  spells  of  fra¬ 
ternity  the  guards  who  were  sent  to  reclaina 
them.  'I'liis  was  three  years  before  the 
massacres  of  September. 

They  gave  a  legal  character  to  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  the  Abbaye  by  holding  a  trial 
for  a  few  seconds  on  each.  If  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  not  doomed,  an  officer  was  sent 
out,  who  proclaimed  his  innocence.  If 
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found  worthy  of  death  the  president  pro¬ 
nounced  the  words,  “  A  la  force  !  ”  and 
the  victim,  supposing  he  was  consigned  to 
some  prison,  was  sent  on  between  two 
rows  of  armed  men,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  come  to  the  extremity  of  the  avenue. 

The  victims  butchered  at  the  Abbaye 
included  the  Prince  de  Rohan  Chabot,  the 
venerable  abbot  Chapt  de  Rastignac, 
Thierry,  the  king's  body-servant  Mont- 
morin,  minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  numbers 
of  priests  true  to  their  faith,  and  of  sol¬ 
diers  true  to  their  oath.  One  priest,  before 
being  presented  before  the  tribunal,  re¬ 
moved  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  put  on 
some  very  ragged  clothing,  and  passed 
himself  off  as  a  beggar.  Having  been 
dismissed,  he  hastened  home,  but  was  so 
imprudent  in  his  joy  as  to  mention  his 
mode  of  escape  to  two  of  his  neighbors, 
one  of  whom  was  a  butcher.  These 
wretches  knocked  him  down  on  the  in¬ 
stant  and  killed  him. 

M.  Ca/.otte,  the  writer,  and  his  daughter 
were  among  the  inmates  of  this  Abbaye 
at  the  period.  She  was  pronounced  inno¬ 
cent,  but  when  her  father  was  about  to  be 
assassinated,  she  threw  herself  before  him, 
and  declared  they  should  reach  his  life 
only  through  her  body.  Some  impression¬ 
able  individuals  raised  their  voices  for 
pardon,  and  the  philosopher  escaped. 
However,  some  of  his  worst  ill-w'illers  con¬ 
trived  to  have  the  poor  girl  confined,  and 
having  now  no  dread  of  her  influence,  got 
the  sentence  of  death  executed  on  her 
father.  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  was 
more  fortunate  ;  she  saved  her  father’s  life 
under  similar  circumstances.  Malesherbes’ 
daughter,  Madame  de  Rosambo,  when 
proceeding  to  the  tribunal  with  her  father, 
meeting  the  heroic  young  woman,  cried  : 
“Ah,  you  have  had  the  glory  of  saving 
the  life  of  your  father ;  1  shall  have  the 
consolation  of  dying  with  mine.” 

The  Abb6  Sicard,  the  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  felt  the  pike  of  the  assas¬ 
sin  at  his  breast,  when  the  clockmaker, 
Monnot,  rushed  between  him  and  death, 
crying,  “’Tis  the  Abbe  Sicard,  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  men  in  the  community. 
I  will  protect  him  at  the  risk  of  my  life.” 
The  Abb4  thus  got  time  to  address  his 
executioners :  “  1  devote  myself  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  as 
there  are  many  more  of  the  poor  than  of 
the  rich  thus  affected,  I  belong  more  to 
the  people  than  to  the  nobles.”  This 


speech  nearly  procmed  an  ovation,  and 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  some 
personal  enemies,  he  escaped  with  life. 

In  the  sanguine  episodes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  it  sometimes  hajipened  that  good 
feeling  and  natural  justice  influenced  the 
folk  in  power  for  the  moment,  and  that 
wicked  subordinates  met  the  treatment 
due  to  their  crimes.  The  ex-.Mibo  Schnei¬ 
der,  a  personification  of  cruelty  and  lux¬ 
ury,  was  a  public  denouncer  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  was  his 
custom  of  an  afternoon  to  take  a  choice 
dinner  with  a  person  well-to-do,  and  su¬ 
perintend  his  execution  immediately  after, 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  house. 

Taking  it  into  his  head  to  marry,  and 
thus  increase  his  popularity,  he  fixed  his 
choice  on  an  estimable  young  woman, 
daughter  of  a  dignitary  in  llrumath  who 
was  at  the  time  in  prison.  He  released 
him,  invited  himself  to  dinner  with  him, 
and  proposed  for  the  hand  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  poor  young  woman,  looking 
out  at  window',  saw  the  perambulating 
scaffold  in  the  street,  and  was  at  no  loss 
to  guess  at  its  import.  So  she  accepted 
the  offer,  merely  stipulating  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  such  as  the  new  order  of  things  al¬ 
lowed,  should  be  publicly  celebrated  in 
Strasbourg,  the  seat  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  his  other  numerous  wives. 
He  agreed,  and  as  the  cortege  could  not 
arrive  before  the  closing  of  the  gates, 
Schneider  sent  on  word  to  have  them  kept 
open  for  an  hour  beyond  the  time.  This 
was  quite  informal,  and  the  CJovemor,  St. 
J  ust,  was  not  in  good-humor  when  the  be¬ 
trothed  pair  presented  themselves  in  state 
in  an  open  chariot,  and  the  death  appara¬ 
tus  was  seen  lumbering  on  a  wagon  in 
the  rear.  When  the  carriage  stopped,  the 
bride  got  out,  went  on  her  knees  before 
Saint  Just,  and  requested  justice  in  the 
name  of  the  Convention.  On  her  explain¬ 
ing  the  circumstance  in  some  detail,  the 
Governor,  who  by  the  way  sus])ected  the 
apostate  monk  of  a  design  to  displace  him, 
ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  the  guillotine, 
and,  after  some  hours  of  exposure  to  pub¬ 
lic  derision,  to  be  sent  on  to  I’aris.  There, 
after  a  short  sojourn  in  prison,  he  was 
brought  before  Fouquier  Tinville,  accused, 
and  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  the  fate 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  so  mamy  others. 

Madame  Roland  and  the  intrepid  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday,  who  rid  the  world  of  Marat, 
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spent  some  days  in  the  Abbaye.  We  do 
not  dwell  on  the  fortunes  of  the  last-named 
heroine,  as  they  have  been  so  often  told. 

THE  TEMPLE. 

This  prison,  the  last  abode  of  the  ill- 
fated  I.ouis  XVI.  and  his  queen,  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  when  the  Knights 
Temi)lars  (so  called  from  the  Temple  of 
Jenisalem)  requested  from  the  king  a  piece 
of  marshy  land,  whose  exhalations  in  sum¬ 
mer  brought  illnesses  innumerable  on  the 
Parisians.  The  unhealthy  spot  was  given 
over  to  them,  and  soon  trees,  esculent 
fruits,  roots,  and  plants  succeeded  to  the 
rushes  and  the  deadly  vegetation  of  the 
Marais.  There  they  raised  their  military 
convent,  and  there  they  enjoyed  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within  a  certain  distance 
of  their  stronghold.  The  building  was 
provided  with  a  large  tower  for  the  arsenal 
and  the  preservation  of  the  treasures  of 
the  order,  and  four  smaller  ones  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  confinement  of  offending  knights. 
'I’he  esplanade  afforded  room  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  three  hundred  men  armed 
with  crossbows  and  halberds. 

These  Templars,  these  military  monks, 
from  rather  an  early  era  in  their  existence, 
exhibited  a  decided  preference  for  arms 
and  armor  when  jilaced  beside  missals 
and  breviaries.  Their  fortress  in  the 
Marais  afforded  a  stronghold  for  the  safety 
of  the  Royal  treasures.  They  treated  with 
kings  on  terms  of  equality  ;  they  lent 
money  to  the  king  ;  they  received  the  keys 
of  cities. 

They  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  our 
Henry  III.  on  his  visit  to  Louis  IX.,  and 
notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  fortress, 
the  visitors  and  the  kingly  trains  could  not 
find  room  within  the  precincts.  They 
filled  all  the  holstelries  from  the  Temple 
to  the  Place  de  Greve.  After  the  kings 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  churches,  they  were 
entertained  at  a  banquet,  and  the  doors 
being  left  open  and  the  tables  loaded  with 
food  everywhere,  any  jierson  might  enter 
and  take  his  fill.  Saint  Louis  had  King 
Henry  on  his  right,  the  King  of  Navarre 
on  his  left ;  and  twelve  bishojjs,  twenty 
dukes  or  barons,  and  eighteen  countesses 
sat  at  table.  After  the  feast  the  English 
monarch  presented  to  the  French  lords 
many  silver  goblets,  gold  buckles,  and 
silken  scarfs.  St.  Louis  carried  off  Henry 
to  the  Palais,  jokingly  remarking  that  he 


was  master  m  his  own  kingdom  at  all 
events. 

F'ifty-eight  years  after,  and  under  the 
orders  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  Templars 
were  suppressed,  many  of  them  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  the  Grand  Master, 
James  de  Molay  and  Guy  Dauphin  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  burned  alive  in  the  Isle  du  Palais, 
and  all  the  goods  of  the  community  confis¬ 
cated.  Under  the  torture,  the  Grand 
Master  acknowledged  that  his  knights 
were  guilty  of  the  blasphemies  and  abomi¬ 
nations  laid  to  their  charge.  But  before 
his  execution  he  revoked  this  confession, 
declaring  that  it  had  been  wrung  from  him 
by  the  intolerable  torment  of  the  rack. 
He  cited  the  Pope  to  appear  before  the 
sovereign  judge  in  forty  days,  and  the  King 
within  a  year.  This  was  on  the  nth  of 
March,  1313.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
movement  against  the  order,  the  Temple 
was  occupied  by  the  Grand  Master  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  Knights. 

A  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
general  depravity  of  the  body  at  the  jieriod 
of  their  prosecution  still  prevails.  Philip’s 
proceedings  were  certainly  not  motived  by 
a  desire  to  enrich  himself  by  the  general 
confiscation.  All  the  property  seques¬ 
trated  was  made  over  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  reserving 
to  the  crown  nothing  but  the  towers,  large 
and  small,  mentioned  above,  to  be  used 
according  to  state  exigencies.  These  were 
afterwards  put  in  requisition  when  it  was 
necessary  to  imprison  the  great  of  the 
country  or  the  city. 

Among  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple  in 
the  14th  century  was  the  gentle  damsel 
Odette,  who  alone  had  any  effective  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  spirit  of  the  poor  mad  King 
Charles  VL,  the  husband  of  the  wicked 
Isabelle  of  Bavaria.  One  of  the  patient’s 
afflictions  was  a  deep-seated  repugnance 
to  change  his  linen.  But  a  threat  uttered 
by  Odette  that  she  would  care  for  him  no 
more,  and  would  quit  the  palace,  always 
brought  him  to  reason  in  this  matter  at 
least.  She  was  obliged  to  exert  her 
authority  to  induce  him  to  do  anything 
conducive  to  his  health.  After  his  death 
she  was  accused  by  the  English  of  having 
corresponded  with  the  Dauphin,  and  done 
her  utmost  to  make  the  late  king  entertain 
a  good  feeling  towards  him.  However, 
the  poor  favorite  was  left  only  three 
months  in  the  Temple  till  she  was  re¬ 
leased. 
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There  is  but  little  to  interest  the  reader 
in  the  history  of  the  Temple  and  its  pre¬ 
cincts  till  its  occupation  by  the  Royal 
Family  some  four-score  years  since.  Its 
dependencies  had,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  1 8th  century,  given  shelter  to  many 
workmen,  who  had  not  served  as  appren¬ 
tices,  and  debtors  who  converted  it  into  a 
sanctuary.  VVe  cannot  overcome  our  re¬ 
pugnance  to  dwell  on  the  treatment  given 
to  the  well-intentioned  king  and  his  family 
by  their  unfeeling  and  maddened  people, 
especially  the  inhuman  management  of  the 
poor  young  prince.  Besides,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  Temple 
has  been  a  hundred  times  recorded.  Ad¬ 
mirers  of  Bonaparte  would  be  glad  that  the 
estimable  negro  chief,  Toussaint  L’Ouver- 
ture,  had  never  set  foot  in  France,  or  that 
the  First  Consul  had  shown  more  resi>ect 
to  the  law  of  nations,  or  more  greatness  of 
soul  in  his  regard.  Na]>oleon  fell  short  of 
Julius  Cajsar  and  a  few  other  great  gener¬ 
als  in  the  oblivion  or  disregard  of  personal 
affronts  or  selhsh  interests.  Toussaint 
was  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the  Temple, 
and  later  in  the  fort  of  Jaux,  where  he 
died  on  27th  April,  1803.  His  siding  with 
France  against  the  English  and  Spaniards 
was  not  taken  into  account  by  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  powers  of  tlie  day. 

Pichegru  and  Moreau  also  experienced 
the  hospitality  of  tlie  Temple. 

THE  MADELONNETTE. 

Of  this  prison  or  its  inmates,  which,  at 
first  a  Magdalen  asylum,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  converted  into  a  prison, 
we  should  have  nothing  very  important  to 
mention,  but  for  its  temporary  possession 
of  the  bodies  of  the  actors  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  and  the  extraordinary  activity 
and  goodness  of  one  of  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  in  preserv¬ 
ing  doomed  victims  from  the  axe.  Before 
mentioning  his  humane  exertions,  it  is 
miserable  to  fancy  the  sanguinary  Collot 
d’Herbois  armed  with  a  dagger,  and  mak¬ 
ing  war  on  the  poor  dogs  who  came  to 
howl  under  the  windows  behind  which 
stood  their  hapless  masters,  unable  to  save 
the  faithful  creatures’  lives. 

The  poor  comedians  were  already  seven 
months  in  prison  when  Fouquier  Tinville 
wrote  to  Collot  d’Herbois  to  be  brisk  and 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  It  was  the  usage 
of  the  commission  to  send  along  with  a 
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batch  of  the  accused  a  sheet  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  which  were  marked  capital  G’s  in 
red  after  the  names  of  those  doomed  al¬ 
ready  in  intention.  Every  one  of  the 
names  of  the  six  players  was  furnished 
with  this  onimous  letter  api)ended.  They, 
as  well  as  many  others,  owed  their  safety 
to  Charles  Labussi^re,  a  comic  actor,  then 
superannuated,  who,  partly  in  order  to 
save  his  own  head,  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
His  official  duty  brought  under  his  notice 
the  lists  of  people  suspected  of  disaffection, 
lists  of  those  incarcerated,  of  those  called 
on  for  trial,  and  of  those  on  whom  sen¬ 
tence  was  passed.  Until  he  discovered 
the  confusion  and  incertitude  that  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  accounts,  he  proceeded  with 
great  caution.  When  among  the  roll  of 
names  of  those  marked  for  death  he  found 
mothers  and  fathers  of  families,  he  with¬ 
drew  their  warrants  from  the  mass. 
Those  who  came  for  the  victims  rarely 
troubled  themselves  about  the  individuals. 
'They  looked  merely  to  the  number  to  be 
done  to  death,  and  Labussiere  made  up 
the  number  from  those  who  had  no  chance 
of  escape  or  were  genuine  criminals. 

He  relates  an  agonizing  scene  which  he 
had  to  endure  in  order  to  save  some  emi¬ 
nent  personages.  He  easily  penetrated  to 
the  place  where  the  warrants  of  death 
were  kept,  but  dreaded  the  passing  out,  as 
he  was  liable  to  be  searched.  It  was 
summer  time — not  a  fire  near — not  a  luci- 
fer-match  available,  the  invention  of  these 
useful  articles  being  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time.  His  head  was  blazing  with  excite¬ 
ment,  he  applied  some  water  from  a  basin 
to  cool  it ;  lo !  the  idea  of  wetting  the 
papers,  tearing  them  up,  and  making  them 
into  little  pellets,  at  once  started  into  his 
mind.  He  put  the  idea  into  execution  on 
the  moment,  and  the  doom  of  several  esti¬ 
mable  individuals  was  soon  conveyed  by 
the  outlet  from  the  bath  into  the  Seine. 

The  public  accuser,  Tinville,  began  to 
have  his  suspicions.  He  found  before 
him  only  half  or  so  of  the  accused  on  the 
roll,  and  he  suggested  to  the  Committee 
that  there  must  be  some  royalists  or  con- 
tre-revolutionists  under  their  employment. 
Principally  he  thirsted  to  see  the  come¬ 
dians  before  him.  On  the  night  before 
the  poor  players  were  to  be  executed, 
Labussiere  got  at  the  warrants,  but  in 
coming  down  with  them  to  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  office,  he  heard  steps  ap- 
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preaching,  some  from  above,  some  from 
below.  The  voices  belonged  to  Collot 
d’Herbois,  Fouquier  Tinville  himself,  and 
Saint  Just.  Our  worker  in  the  dark  took 
refuge  in  a  large  chest  which  held  fire¬ 
wood,  and  soon  he  had  the  comfort  of 
finding  two  of  these  worthies  sitting  on 
it,  and  drumming  it  with  their  heels, 
Tinville  accusing  his  worthy  colleagues 
of  remissness,  as  Titus  Oates  would 
have  scolded  some  compassionate  official, 
for  “  stifling  the  plant.  ”  He  was  re¬ 
lieved  at  last  from  his  horrible  hiding- 
jdace,  and  the  heads  of  the  comedians 
were  left  on  their  bodies.  He  had  saved 
at  a  certain  period  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Republic  some  800  lives. 

The  disorder  in  keeping  the  ledgers  of 
blood  may  be  guessed  from  this  fact. 
An  order  came  once  to  the  Conciergerie 
for  the  liberation  of  eighty  prisoners, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  sixty-two  of 
them  had  been  already  guillotined.  If 
the  prince  of  darkness  is  methodical  in 
his  book-keeping,  several  of  his  agents 
were  the  reverse. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Madelonnette 
became  a  prison  for  women  in  debt,  and 
for  women  accused  of  crimes.  The  debt¬ 
ors  were  in  time  removed  to  the  Rue  de 
Clichy,  where  daily  relief  came  to  the 
poor  women  from  the  Duchess  of  Ilerri, 
in  the  guise  of  two  large  copper  vessels, 
borne  by  two  strong  men,  and  containing 
a  plentiful  meal  for  the  inmates. 

THE  GREAT  AND  THE  LITTLE  CHATELET. 

\Vhen  Paris  entire  was  confined  to 
that  Island  in  the  Seine  which  Victor 
Hugo  and  Kugene  Sue  made  the  centre- 
|)oint  of  their  two  unedifying  romances, 
the  Oreat  Chatelet  was  constructed  on 
the  northern  extremity,  the  small  castle 
on  the  southern  extremity,  both  merely 
for  the  sake  of  defence.  This  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros ;  under 
Philip  Augustus  the  Great  Chatelet  be¬ 
came  a  prison.  Alas  !  how  little  value 
did  people  in  ]>ower  in  former  days  set 
on  the  lives  of  those  who  displeased 
them  !  Prisoners  were  let  down  to  their 
cachots  as  buckets  are  sent  down  into 
draw-wells,  and  there  they  remained, 
their  feet  in  the  water  and  their  backs 
bowed  by  the  lowness  of  the  vault. 

In  the  year  1564  the  Provost  of  Paris, 


who  by  right  of  office  dwelt  in  the  Great 
Ch&telet  and  ruled  its  inmates,  was 
commanded  to  receive  and  treat  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  deserts  an  Italian  named  Gon- 
salvi,  who  had  established  some  houses 
of  ill-repute  in  the  citi,  where  young 
noblemen  assembled  to  play,  to  fence, 
and  indulge  in  other  practices  of  a  still 
worse  character.  The  Italian  interested 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  Queen  Mother, 
in  his  behalf,  and  she  requested  the 
w’orthy  Provost,  Hugues  de  Borgueil,  to 
treat  her  fellow-countryman  as  indulgent¬ 
ly  as  his  duty  permitted.  This  he  did, 
allowing  him  a  room  near  his  own,  and 
affording  him  frequent  hospitality  in  his 
own  domicile,  forgetting  that  his  wife 
was  a  beautiful  and  susceptible  woman, 
and  his  own  appearance  rather  unprepos¬ 
sessing,  for  his  poor  back  was  encumbered 
with  a  hump. 

One  night  the  lady  contrived  to  get 
the  keys  of  the  prison  into  her  piossession, 
and  at  three  o’clock  every  captive  found 
his  door  unlocked.  There  was  a  general 
escapade,  the  Italian  and  the  false  spouse 
together,  and  the  prisoners  as  chance  or 
choice  ordained.  The  jxxir  provost,  on 
learning  the  disaster,  troubled  himself 
about  the  capture  of  the  prisoners  alone, 
and  the  major  part  of  these  were  retaken. 
He  bore  the  loss  of  his  too  charming 
wife  as  a  philosopher  should. 

A  characteristic  trait  of  the  morality 
of  great  folk  in  the  same  reign,  that  of 
Charles  IX.,  happened  during  the  rule 
of  Nantouillet,  successor  to  Borgueil. 
The  King  of  France,  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  King  of  Navarre,  invited  them¬ 
selves  to  sup  with  the  unfortunate  man, 
and  sup  they  did,  notwithstanding  all  his 
excuses  to  be  spared  the  honor.  After 
supper  they  searched  his  strong  boxes, 
and  their  attendants  carried  off  the  con¬ 
tents,  along  with  all  the  plate  they  found 
under  their  hands.  The  stout  provost, 
however,  captured  some  of  their  noble 
and  unprincipled  assistants,  had  them 
conducted  into  the  Little  Chatelet,  and 
laid  his  complaint  before  the  king,  the 
chief  offender.  He  contented  himself 
with  hinting  that  the  accused  were  too 
powerful,  and  that  it  would  be  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

Why  the  Revolution  occurred  so  late 
in  time,  and  why  the  innocent  were 
chastised  in  place  of  the  guilty,  will  be 
understood  some  day. 
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In  demolishing  the'  Little  Chatelet  in 
1 782,  the  workmen  found  medals^  arms, 
and  utensils,  which  were  once  used  by 
Roman  soldiers.  They  also  discovered 
the  Eagle  of  the  Invincibles,  who  had 
accompanied  Julian  the  Aj^state  into 
Gaul,  and  had  formed  the  garrison  of 
Lutetia.  The  greater  Chatelet  was  de- 
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prived  of  its  inmates  in  1792,  and  com¬ 
pletely  demolished  in  1802  and  1804.  A 
column  now  stands  on  the  sjxjt  once  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Provost’s  Donjon. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  notice  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pastille,  but  its  history  is 
easily  accessible. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  THEATRE  IN  JAPAN. 


Asarusa  is  the  most  bustling  place  in 
all  Yedo.  It  is  famous  for  the  Temple 
Sensuji,  on  the  hill  of  Kinriu,  or  the  Gol¬ 
den  Dragon,  which  from  morning  till 
night  is  thronged  with  visitors,  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young,  flocking  in  sleeve  to 
sleeve.  The  origin  of  the  temple  was  as 
follows  ; — In  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Suiko,  who  reigned  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.,  a  certain  noble,  named  Hashi 
no  Nakatomo,  fell  into  disgrace  and  left 
the  Court ;  and  having  become  a  rdnin, 
or  masterless  man,  he  took  up  his  abode 
on  the  Golden  Dragon  Hill,  with  two  re¬ 
tainers,  being  brothers,  named  Hinokuma 
Hamanari  and  Hinokuma  Takenari. 
These  three  men  being  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  without  means  of  earning 
their  living,  became  fishermen.  Now  it 
happened  that,  on  the  6th  day  of  the  3d 
month  of  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Suiko  (a.d.  1241),  they  went 
down  in  the  morning  to  the  Asakusa 
River  to  ply  their  trade ;  and  having  cast 
their  nets  took  no  fish,  but  at  every  throw 
they  pulled  up  a  figure  of  the  Buddhist 
god  Kwannon,  which  they  threw  into  the 
river  again.  They  sculled  their  boat 
away  to  another  spot,  but  the  same  luck 
followed  them,  and  nothing  came  to  their 
nets  save  the  figure  of  Kwannon.  Struck 
by  the  miracle,  they  carried  home  the 
image,  and,  after  fervent  prayer,  built  a 
temple  on  the  Golden  Dragon  Hill,  in 
which  they  enshrined  it.  The  temple 
thus  founded  was  enriched  by  the  bene¬ 
factions  of  wealthy  and  pious  persons, 
whose  care  raised  its  buildings  to  the 
dignity  of  the  first  temple  in  Yedo. 

Hard  by  Asakusa  is  the  theatre  street. 
The  theatres  are  called  sAida-i,*  “turf 


•  In  Dr.  Hepburn’s  Dictionary  of  the  Japanex 
language,  the  Chinese  characters  given  for  the 
word  Shiba-i  are  cki  chang  (keik  chang,  Morri- 


places,”  from  the  fact  that  the  first  theat¬ 
rical  performances  were  held  on  a  turf 
plot.  The  origin  of  the  drama  in  Japan, 
as  elsewhere,  was  religious.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Heijo  (a.d.  805), 
there  was  a  sudden  volcanic  depression  of 
the  earth  close  by  a  pond  called  Sarusawa, 
or  the  Monkey’s  ^farsh,  at  Nara,  in  the 
province  of  Yaniato,  and  a  poisonous 
smoke  issuing  from  the  cavity  struck 
down  with  sickness  all  those  who  came 
within  its  baneful  influence  ;  so  the  peo¬ 
ple  brought  (luantities  of  fire-wood,  which 
they  burnt  in  order  that  the  jwisonous 
vapor  might  be  dispelled.  The  fire, 
being  the  male  influence,  would  assimi¬ 
late  with  and  act  as  an  antidote  upon  the 
mephitic  smoke,  which  was  a  female  in¬ 
fluence.*  Besides  this,  as  a  further  chanii 
to  exorcise  the  portent,  the  dance  called 
Sambaso,  which  is  still  performed  as  a 
prelude  to  theatrical  exhibitions  by  an 
actor  dressed  up  as  a  venerable  old  man, 
emblematic  of  long  life  and  felicity,  was 
danced  on  a  plot  of  turf  in  front  of  tlie 
Temple  Kofukuji.  By  these  means  the 
smoke  was  dispelled,  and  the  drama  was 
originated.  The  story  is  to  be  found  in 
the  2^oku  Nihon  Ki,  or  supplementary 
history  of  Japan. 

Three  centuries  later,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Toba  (a.d.  1108),  there 
lived  a  woman  called  Iso  no  Zenji,  who 
is  looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  the 
Japanese  drama.  Her  performances,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  only  to  have  consisted  in 
dancing  or  posturing,  dressed  up  in  the 
costume  of  the  nobles  of  the  Court,  from 


son’s  Dictionary),  “  theatrical  arena.”  The  char¬ 
acters  which  are  usually  written,  and  which  are 
etymologically  correct,  are  chih  chit  (chc  keu,  Mor¬ 
rison),  “  the  place  of  plants  or  turf-plot.” 

*  This  refers  to  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  the 
Y ang  and  Yin,  the  male  and  female  influences  per¬ 
vading  all  creation. 
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which  fact  her  dance  was  called  Otoko- 
mai,  or  the  man’s  dance.  Her  name  is 
only  worth  mentioning  on  account  of  the 
respect  in  which  her  memory  is  held  by 
actors. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1624  a.d. 
that  a  man  named  Saruwaka  Kanzaburo, 
at  the  command  of  the  Shogun,  opened 
the  first  theatre  in  Ycdo  in  the  Naka- 
bashi,  or  Middle  Bridge  Street,  where  it 
remained  until  eight  years  later,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  Ningiyo,  or  Doll 
Street.  The  company  of  this  theatre  was 
formed  by  two  families  named  Miako  and 
Ichimura,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
monopoly,  for  in  the  year  1644  we  find  a 
third  family,  that  of  Yamamura,  setting  up 
a  rival  theatre  in  the  Kobiki,  or  Sawyer 
Street. 

In  the  year  1651,  the  Asiatic  prejudice 
in  favor  of  keeping  persons  of  one  calling 
in  one  place  exhibited  itself  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  play-houses  to  their  present 
site,  and  the  street  was  called  the  Saruwaka 
Street,  after  Saruwaka  Kanzaburo,  the 
founder  of  the  drama  in  Yedo. 

Theatrical  performances  go  on  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening. 
Just  as  the  day  is  about  to  dawn  in  the 
east,  the  sound  of  the  drum  is  heard, 
and  the  dance  Sambaso  is  danced  as  a 
prelude,  and  after  this  follow  the  dances 
of  the  famous  actors  of  old ;  these  are 
called  the  extra  performances  {ivaki 
kiydgen). 

The  dance  of  Nakamura  rejiresents  the 
demon  Shudendoji,  an  ogre  who  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  hero  Yorimitsu  according 
to  the  following  legend  : — At  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  IchijA  the 
Second  was  Emperor,  lived  the  hero 
Yorimitsu.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
those  days  the  people  of  Kiflto  were  sorely 
troubled  by  an  evil  spirit,  which  took  up 
its  abode  near  the  Rasho  gate.  One 
night,  as  Yorimitsu  was  making  merry 
with  his  retainers,  he  said,  “Who  dares 
go  and  defy  the  demon  of  the  Rash6  gate, 
and  set  up  a  token  that  he  has  been 
there  ?  ’’  “  That  dare  I,”  answered  Tsuna, 
who,  having  donned  his  coat  of  mail, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  out  through 
the  dark  bleak  night  to  the  Rash6  gate. 
Having  written  his  name  upon  the  gate, 
he  was  about  to  turn  homewards  when  his 
horse  began  to  shiver  with  fear,  and  a 
huge  hand  coming  forth  from  the  gate 
seized  the  back  of  the  knight’s  helmet. 


Tsuna,  nothing  daunted,  struggled  to  get 
free,  but  in  vain,  so  drawing  his  sword,  he 
cut  off  the  demon’s  arm,  and  the  spirit  with 
a  howl  fled  into  the  night.  But  Tsuna  car¬ 
ried  home  the  arm  in  triumph,  and  locked 
it  up  in  a  box.  One  night  the  demon, 
having  taking  the  shape  of  Tsuna’s  aunt, 
came  to  him  and  said,  “  I  pray  thee  show 
me  the  arm  of  the  fiend.”  Tsuna  answer¬ 
ed,  “  I  have  shown  it  to  no  man,  and  yet 
to  thee  I  will  show  it.”  So  he  brought 
forth  the  box  and  opened  it,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  black  cloud  shrouded  the  figure  of 
the  supposed  aunt,  and  the  demon,  hav¬ 
ing  regained  its  arm,  disappeared.  From 
that  time  forth  the  people  were  more  than 
ever  troubled  by  the  demon,  who  had  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  hills  all  the  fairest  virgins 
of  Kioto,  whom  he  ravished  and  ate,  so  that 
there  was  scarce  a  beautiful  damsel  left  in 
the  city.  Then  was  the  Emperor  very 
sorrowful,  and  he  commanded  Yorimitsu 
to  destroy  the  monster ;  and  the  hero, 
having  made  ready,  went  forth  with  four 
trusty  knights  and  another  great  captain 
to  search  among  the  hidden  places  of  the 
mountains.  One  day,  as  theyw’ere  jour¬ 
neying  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  they 
fell  in  with  an  old  man,  who,  having  bid¬ 
den  them  to  enter  his  dwelling,  treated 
them  kindly,  and  set  before  them  wine  to 
drink ;  and  when  they  went  away,  and 
took  their  leave  of  him,  he  gave  them  a 
present  of  more  wine  to  take  away  with 
them.  Now  this  old  man  was  a  mountain 
god.  As  they  went  on  their  way  they  met 
a  beautiful  lady,  who  was  washing  blood¬ 
stained  clothes  in  the  waters  of  the  valley, 
weeping  bitterly  the  while.  When  they 
asked  her  why  she  shed  tears,  she  answer¬ 
ed,  “  Sirs,  I  am  a  woman  from  Kioto, 
whom  the  demon  has  carried  off ;  he 
makes  me  wash  his  clothes,  and  when  he 
is  weary  of  me,  he  will  kill  and  eat  me. 
I  pray  your  lordships  to  save  me.”  Then 
the  six  heroes  bade  the  woman  lead  them 
to  the  ogre’s  cave  where  a  hundred  devils 
were  mounting  guard  and  waiting  upon 
him.  The  woman,  having  gone  in  first, 
told  the  fiend  of  their  coming ;  and  he, 
thinking  to  slay  and  eat  them,  called  them 
to  him ;  so  they  entered  the  cave,  which 
reeked  with  the  smell  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  m6n,  and  they  saw  Shudenddji, 
a  huge  monster  with  the  face  of  a  little 
child.  The  six  men  offered  him  the  wine 
which  they  had  received  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  god,  and  he,  laughing  in  his  heart, 
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drank  and  made  merry,  so  that  little  by 
little  the  fumes  of  the  wine  got  into  his 
head,  and  he  fell  asleep.  ’I’he  heroes, 
themselves  feigning  sleep,  watched  for  a 
moment  when  the  devils  were  all  off  their 
guard  to  put  on  their  armor  and  steal 
one  by  one  into  the  demon’s  chamber. 
Then  Yorimitsu,  seeing  that  all  was  still, 
drew  his  sword,  and  cut  off  ShudendAji’s 
head,  which  sprung  up  and  bit  at  his 
head ;  luckily,  however,  Yorimitsu  had 
put  on  two  helmets,  the  one  over  the 
other,  so  he  w’as  not  hurt.  When  all  the 
devils  had  been  slain,  the  heroes  and  the 
woman  returned  to  Kioto,  carrying  with 
them  the  head  of  Shudendoji,  which  was 
laid  before  the  Emperor ;  and  the  fame 
of  their  action  was  spread  abroad  under 
heaven. 

This  Shudendoji  is  the  ogre  represented 
in  the  Nakamura  dance.  The  Ichimura 
dance  represents  the  seven  gods  of  wealth  ; 
and  the  Morita  dance  represents  a  large 
ape,  and  is  emblematical  of  drinking 
wine. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  rise  in  the 
heavens,  sign-boards  all  glistening  with 
paintings  and  gold  are  displayed,  and  the 
play-goers  Hock  in  crow’ds  to  the  theatre. 
The  farmers  and  country  folk  hurry  over 
their  breakfast,  and  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  paint  and  adorn  themselves,  come 
from  all  the  points  of  the  compass  to 
throng  the  gallery,  which  is  hung  with  cur¬ 
tains  as  bright  as  the  rainbow  in  the  de¬ 
parting  clouds.  The  place  soon  becomes 
so  crowded  that  the  heads  of  the  sjiecta- 
tors  are  like  the  scales  on  a  dragon’s 
back.  When  the  play  begins,  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  tragic  the  spectators  are  so  affected 
that  they  weep  till  they  have  to  wring  their 
sleeves  dr}'.  If  the  piece  be  comic  they 
laugh  till  their  chins  are  out  of  joint.  The 
tricks  and  stratagems  of  the  drama  baffle 
description,  and  the  actors  are  as  graceful 
as  the  flight  of  the  swallow.  The  triumi)h 
of  p)ersecuted  virtue  and  the  punishment  of 
w'ickedness  invariably  crown  the  story. 
When  a  favorite  actor  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance,  his  entry  is  hailed  with  cheers.  Fun 
and  diversion  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  rich  and  poor  alike  forget  the  cares 
which  they  have  left  behind  them  at  home  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  all  idle  amusement,  for 
there  is  a  moral  inculcated,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  sermon  in  every  play. 

The  subjects  of  the  pieces  are  chiefly 
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historical,  feigned  nanres  being  substituted 
for  those  of  the  real  heroes.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  popular  tragedies  that  we  must  seek 
for  an  account  of  many  of  the  events  of 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  for 
only  one  very  bald  history  of  those  times 
has  been  published,  of  which  only  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  copies  were  struck  off  from 
copper  plates,  and  its  circulation  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Shogun’s  (lovern- 
ment.  'I'he  stories  are  rendered  with 
great  minuteness  and  detail,  so  much  so, 
that  it  sometimes  takes  a  series  of  repre¬ 
sentations  to  act  out  one  i)iece  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  'I'he  Japanese  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  Chinese  in  their  scenery  and  prop¬ 
erties,  and  their  pieces  are  sometimes 
capitally  got  up :  a  revolving  stage  en¬ 
ables  them  to  shift  from  one  scene  to  an¬ 
other  with  great  rapidity.  First-rate  ac¬ 
tors,  receive  as  much  as  a  thousand  riyos 
(about  .;^3oo)  as  their  yearly  salary. 
'I'his,  however,  is  a  high  rate  of  pay,  and 
many  a  man  has  to  strut  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  little  more  than  his  daily  rice  ;  to  a 
clever  young  actor  it  is  almost  enough  re¬ 
ward  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  comi)any 
in  which  there  is  a  famous  star.  I'he 
salary  of  the  actor,  however,  may  depend 
uiMjn  the  success  of  the  theatre  ;  for  dra¬ 
matic  exhibitions  are  often  undertaken  as 
speculations  by  wealthy  i)ersons,  who  pay 
their  company  in  proportion  to  their  own 
profit.  Ik.sides  his  regular  pay,  a  pojmlar 
Japanese  actor  has  a  small  mine  of  wealth 
in  his  patrons,  who  open  their  purses 
freely  for  the  privilege  of  frequenting 
the  green-room.  'I'he  women’s  parts  are 
all  taken  by  men,  as  they  used  to  be  with 
us  in  ancient  days.  'I'ouching  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  plays,  it  is  related  that  in  the 
year  1833,  when  two  actors  called  Hando 
Shuka  and  Segawa  Roko,  both  famous 
players  of  women’s  parts,  died  at  the  same 
time,  the  people  of  Yedo  mourned  to 
heaven  and  to  earth ;  and  if  a  million 
riyos  could  have  brought  back  their  lives, 
the  money  would  have  been  forthcoming. 
Thousands  flocked  to  their  funeral,  and 
the  richness  of  their  coffins  and  of  the 
clothes  laid  upon  them  was  admired  by 
all. 

“When  I  heard  this,”  says  Terakado 
Seiken,  the  author  of  the  Yedo  Hanji)ki, 
“  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  heaven  and  heaved  a 
great  sigh.  When  my  friend  Sait6  Shimei, 
a  learned  and  good  man,  died,  there  was 
barely  enough  money  to  bury  him ;  his 
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needy  pupils  and  friends  gave  him  a  humble 
coffin.  Alas  I  alas  !  here  was  a  teacher  who 
from  his  youth  up  had  honored  his  parents, 
and  whose  heart  knew  no  guile ;  If  his 
friends  were  in  need,  he  ministered  to  their 
wants  ;  he  grudged  no  pains  to  teach  his  fel¬ 
low-men  ;  his  good-will  and  charity  were  be¬ 
yond  praise  ;  under  the  blue  sky  and  bright 
day  he  never  did  a  shameful  deed.  His 
merits  were  as  those  of  the  s-ages  of  old  ; 
but  because  he  lacked  the  cunning  of  a  fox 
or  badger,  he  received  no  patronage  from 
the  wealthy,  and,  remaining  poor  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  worth  known.  Alas  !  Alas  I  ’* 

The  drama  is  exclusively  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
Etiquette,  sternest  of  tyrants,  forbids  the 
Japanese  of  high  rank  to  be  seen  at  any 
public  exhibition,  wrestling  matches  alone 
excepted.  Actors  are,  however,  occa¬ 
sionally  engaged  to  play  in  private  for  the 
edification  of  my  lord  and  his  ladies ;  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  classical  opera,  called 
No,  which  is  performed  on  stages  sjie- 
cially  built  for  the  purpose  in  the  palaces 
of  the  principal  nobles.  'I'hese  No  re¬ 
present  the  entertainments  by  which  the 
Sun  Goddess  was  lured  out  of  the  cave  in 
which  she  had  hidden  :  a  fable  said  to  be 
based  upon  an  eclipse.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Yomei  (a.d.  586  —  593)1 
Hada  Kawakatsu,  a  man  born  in  Japan, 
but  of  Chinese  extraction,  was  commanded 
by  the  Emperor  to  arrange  an  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  propitiation  of  the  gods  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Kawa- 
katsu  wrote  thirty-three  plays,  introducing 
fragments  of  Japanese  poetry  with  accom¬ 
paniments  of  musical  instruments.  Two 
performers,  named  Taketa  and  Hattori, 
having  specially  distinguished  themselves 
in  these  entertainments,  were  ordered  to, 
prepare  other  similar  plays,  and  their  pro¬ 
ductions  remain  to  the  present  day.  The 
pious  origin  of  the  No  being  to  pray  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  they  are 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  nobles 
of  the  Court,  the  Daimios,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  class :  in  old  days  they  alone  per¬ 
formed  in  these  plays,  but  now  ordinary 
actors  take  part  in  them. 

'I'he  No  are  played  in  sets.  The  first 
of  the  set  is  specially  dedicated  to  the 
propitiation  of  the  gods  ;  the  second  is 
performed  in  full  armor,  and  is  designed 
to  terrify  evil  spirits,  and  to  insure  the 
punishment  of  malefactors  ;  the  third  is 
of  a  gentler  intention,  and  its  special  ob- 
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ject  is  the  representation  of  what  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fragrant  and  delightful.  The 
performers  wear  hideous  wigs  and  masks, 
not  unlike  those  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
gorgeous  brocade  dresses.  The  masks, 
which  belong  to  what  was  the  private 
company  of  the  Shogun,  are  many  cen¬ 
turies  old,  and  have  been  carefully  pre¬ 
served  as  heir-looms  from  generation  to 
generation. 

During  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  stay 
in  Yedo,  this  company  was  engaged  to 
give  a  performance  in  the  Yashiki  of  the 
Prince  of  Rishiu,  which  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  handsomest  palace  in 
all  Yedo.  So  far  as  I  know,  such  an 
exhibition  had  never  before  been  wit¬ 
nessed  by  foreigners,  and  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  ^ive  an  account  of  it.  Opposite 
the  principal  reception-room,  where  his 
Royal  Highness  sat,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  court-yard,  was  a  covered 
stage,  approached  from  the  green-room 
by  a  long  gallery  at  an  angle  of  forty-five. 
Half  a  dozen  musicians,  clothed  in  dresses 
of  ceremony,  marched  slowly  down  the 
gallery,  and,  having  squatted  down  on  the 
stage,  bowed  gravely.  The  performances 
then  began.  There  was  no  scenery,  nor 
stage  appliances  ;  the  descriptions  of  the 
chorus  or  of  the  actors  took  their  place. 
I'he  dialogue  and  choruses  are  given  in 
a  nasal  recitative,  accompanied  by  the 
mouth-organ,  flute,  drum,  and  other  classi¬ 
cal  instruments,  and  are  utterly  unintel¬ 
ligible.  The  ancient  poetry  is  full  of 
puns  and  plays  upon  words,  and  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  man  of  letters,  I  prepared 
beforehand  the  arguments  of  the  different 
pieces. 

The  first  play  was  entitled  Ilachiman 
of  the  Bow.  Hachiman  is  the  name 
under  which  the  Emperor  Ojin  (270 — 312 
A.D.)  w’as  deified  as  the  God  of  W'ar. 
He  is  specially  worshipped  on  account  of 
his  miraculous  birth — his  mother,  the  Em¬ 
press  Jingo,  having  by  the  virtue  of  a 
magic  stone  which  she  wore  at  her  girdle, 
borue  him  in  her  womb  for  three  years, 
until  she  had  conquered  the  Coreans. 
The  time  of  the  plot  is  laid  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Uda  the  Second  (1275 — 
1289  A.D.).  In  the  second  month  of  the 
year  pilgrims  are  flocking  to  the  temple 
of  Hachiman  at  Mount  Otoko,  between 
Osaka  and  Kioto.  All  this  is  explained 
by  the  chorus.  A  worshipper  steps  forth, 
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sent  by  the  Emperor,  and  delivers  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  oration  upon  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  land.  The  chorus  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  same  strain :  they  sing  the 
praises  of  Hachiman  and  of  the  reigning 
Emperor.  An  old  man  enters,  bearing 
something  which  aj)pears  to  be  a  bow'  in 
a  brocade  bag.  On  being  asked  who  he 
is,  the  old  man  answers  that  he  is  an 
aged  servant  of  the  shrine,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  present  his  mulberry-wood  bow 
to  the  Emperor ;  being  too  humble  to 
draw  near  to  his  Majesty,  he  has  wailed 
for  this  festival,  hoping  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  ])resent  itself.  He  explains 
that  with  this  bow,  and  with  certain  arrows 
made  of  the  Artemisia,  the  heavenly  gods 
pacified  the  world.  On  being  asked  to 
show  his  bow  he  refuses ;  it  is  a  mystic 
protector  of  the  country,  which  in  old 
days  was  overshadowed  by  the  mulberry 
tree.  The  peace  which  prevails  in  the 
land  is  likened  to  a  calm  at  sea.  The 
Emperor  is  the  ship,  and  his  subjects  the 
water.  The  old  man  dwells  upon  the 
ancient  worship  of  Hachiman,  and  relates 
how  his  mother,  the  Empress  Jingo,  sac- 
rified  to  the  gods  before  invading  Corea, 
and  how  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  those  sacrifices.  After  having 
revealed  himself  as  the  god  Hachiman  in 
disguise,  the  old  man  disapj)ears.  The 
worshipper,  awe-stnick,  declares  that  he 
must  return  to  Kioto  and  tell  the  Em¬ 
peror  what  he  has  seen.  The  chorus  an¬ 
nounces  that  sweet  music  and  fragrant 
perfumes  issue  from  the  mountain,  and 
the  piece  ends  with  felicitations  ujwn  the 
visible  favor  of  the  gods,  and  especially  of 
Hachiman. 

I'he  second  piece  was  Tsunanasa. 
Tsunfemasa  was  a  hero  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  died  in  the  civil  wars ;  he  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  playing  on  the 
biwa^  a  sort  of  four-stringed  lute. 

A  priest  enters,  and  announces  that  his 
name  is  Giyokei,  and  that  before  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world  he  held  high  rank  at 
Court.  He  relates  how  Tsunemasa,  in 
his  childhood  the  favorite  of  the  Enijicror, 
died  in  the  wars  by  the  western  seas. 
During  his  lifetime  the  Em|)eror  gave 
him  a  lute,  called  Sei-zan,  “  the  /\zure 
Mountain;”  this  lute  at  his  death  was 
placed  in  a  shrine  erected  to  his  honor, 
and  at  his  funeral  music  and  plays  were 
performed  during  seven  days  within  the 
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palace,  by  the  sjjecial  grace  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  shrine. 
The  lonely  and  awesome  appearance  of 
the  six)t  is  described.  Although  the  sky 
is  clear,  the  wind  rustles  through  the  trees 
like  the  sound  of  falling  rain ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  now  summer-time,  the  moon¬ 
light  on  the  sand  looks  like  hoar-frost. 
All  nature  is  sad  and  downcast.  I'he 
ghost  appears,  and  sings  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Tsun^inasa,  and  has  come  to 
thank  those  who  have  piously  celebrated 
his  obsequies.  No  one  answers  him,  and 
the  spirit  vanishes,  its  voice  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter,  an  unreal  and  illusory 
vision  haunting  the  scenes  amid  which  its 
life  was  spent.  The  priest  muses  on  the 
j)ortent.  Is  it  a  dream  or  a  reality? 
Marvellous  !  The  ghost  returning,  speaks 
of  former  days,  when  it  lived  as  a  child 
in  the  palace,  and  received  the  .Azure 
Mountain  lute  from  the  Emperor — that 
lute  with  the  four  strings  of  which  its 
hand  was  once  so  familiar,  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  which  now’  draws  it  from  the 
grave.  I'he  chorus  recites  the  virtues  of 
Tsuncmasa  —  his  benevolence,  justice, 
humanity,  talents,  and  tnith  ;  his  love  of 
poetry  and  music ;  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  the  breezes,  the  moon  ;  all  had 
a  charm  for  hipi.  The  ghost  begins  to 
l)lay  upon  the  Azure  Mountain  lute,  and 
the  sounds  jiroduced  from  the  magical 
instniment  are  so  delicate,  that  all  think 
that  it  is  a  shower  from  heaven.  The 
priest  declares  that  it  is  not  rain,  but 
the  sound  of  the  enchanted  lute.  The 
sound  of  the  first  and  second  strings  is  as 
the  sound  of  gentle  rain,  or  of  the  wind 
stirring  the  pine  trees ;  and  the  sound  of 
the  third  and  fourth  strings  is  as  the  song 
,of  birds  and  pheasants  calling  to  their 
young.  A  rhapsody  in  ])raise  of  music 
follows.  Would  that  such  music  could 
last  forever !  I'he  ghost  bewails  its  fate 
that  it  cannot  remain  to  play  on,  but 
must  return  whence  it  came.  The  priest 
addresses  the  ghost,  and  asks  whether  the 
vision  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  Tsunemasa. 
U}X)n  this  the  ghost  calls  out  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow  and  terror  at  having  been  seen 
by  mortal  eyes,  and  bids  that  the  lamps 
be  put  out :  on  its  return  to  the  abode  of 
the  dead  it  will  suffer  for  having  shown 
itself :  it  describes  the  fieiy  torments 
which  will  be  its  lot.  Poor  fool !  it  has 
been  lured  to  its  destmetion  like  the 
insect  of  summer  that  flies  into  the  flame. 
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Summoning  the  winds  to  its  aid,  it  puts 
out  the  lights,  and  disappears. 

The  Suit  of  Feathers  is  the  title  of  a 
very  pretty  conceit  which  followed.  A 
fisherman  enters,  and  in  a  long  recitative 
describes  the  scenery  at  the  sea-shore  of 
Mi  wo,  in  the  province  of  Suruga,  at  the 
foot  of  Fujiyama,  the  Peerless  Mountain. 
The  waves  are  still,  and  there  is  a  great 
calm ;  the  fishermen  are  all  out  plying 
their  trade.  The  speaker’s  name  is 
Hakuriyo,  a  fisherman  living  in  the  pine- 
grove  of  Miwo.  The  rains  are  now  over, 
and  the  sky  is  serene ;  the  sun  rises 
bright  and  red  over  the  pine  trees  and 
rippling  sea ;  w’hile  last  night’s  moon  is 
yet  seen  faintly  in  the  heaven.  liven  he, 
humble  fisher  though  he  be,  is  softened 
by  the  beauty  of  the  nature  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him.  A  breeze  springs  up,  the 
w’eather  will  change ;  clouds  and  waves 
will  succeed  sunshine  and  calm ;  the 
fishermen  must  get  them  home  again. 
No ;  it  is  but  the  gentle  breath  of  spring 
after  all,  it  scarcely  stirs  the  stout  fir 
trees,  and  the  waves  are  hardly  heard  to 
break  upon  the  shore.  The  men  may  go 
forth  in  safety.  'Phe  fisherman  then  re¬ 
lates  how,  while  he  was  wondering  at  the 
view,  flowers  began  to  rain  from  the  sky, 
and  sweet  music  filled  the  air,  perfumed 
by  a  mystic  fragrance.  Looking  up,  he 
saw  hanging  on  a  jiine  tree  a  fairy’s  suit 
of  feathers,  which  he  took  home,  and 
showed  to  a  friend,  intending  to  keep  it 
as  a  relic  in  his  house.  A  heavenly  fairy 
makes  her  appearance,  and  claims  the 
suit  of  feathers  ;  but  the  fisherman  holds 
to  his  treasure-trove.  She  urges  the  im¬ 
piety  of  his  act — a  mortal  has  no  right 
to  take  that  which  belongs  to  the  fairies. 
He  declares  that  he  w’ill  hand  down  the 
feather  suit  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  country.  The  fairy  be¬ 
wails  her  lot ;  without  her  wings  how  can 
she  return  to  heaven !  She  recalls  the 
familiar  joys  of  heaven  now’  closed  to  her ; 
she  sees  the  w’ild  geese  and  the  gulls  fly¬ 
ing  to  the  skies,  and  longs  for  their  power 
of  flight ;  the  tide  has  its  ebb  and  its 
flow,  and  the  sea-breezes  blow  whither 
they  list ;  for  her  alone  there  is  no  power 
of  motion,  she  must  remain  on  earth. 
At  last,  touched  by  her  plaint,  the  fisher¬ 
man  consents  to  return  the  feather  suit, 
on  condition  that  the  fairy  shall  dance 
and  play  heavenly  music  for  him.  She 
consents,  but  must  first  obtain  the  feather 


suit,  without  which  she  cannot  dance. 
The  fisherman  refuses  to  give  it  up,  lest 
she  should  fly  away  to  heaven  without 
redeeming  her  pledge.  'I’he  fairy  re¬ 
proaches  him  for  his  want  of  faith  ;  how 
should  a  heavenly  being  be  capable  of 
falsehood  ?  He  is  ashamed,  and  gives 
her  the  feather  suit,  which  she  dons,  and 
begins  to  dance,  singing  of  the  delights  of 
heaven,  where  she  is  one  of  the  fifteen 
attendants  who  minister  to  the  moon, 
'Fhe  fisherman  is  so  transported  with  joy, 
that  he  fancies  himself  in  heaven,  and 
wishes  to  detain  the  fairy  to  dwell  with 
him  forever.  A  song  follows  in  praise 
of  the  scenery  and  of  the  Peerless  Moun¬ 
tain  capped  with  the  snows  of  spring. 
When  her  dance  is  concluded,  the  fairy, 
wafted  away  by  the  sea-breeze,  floats 
past  the  pine-grove  to  Ukishima  and 
Mount  Ashidaka,  over  Mount  Fuji,  till 
she  is  seen  dimly  like  a  cloud  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  sky,  and  vanishes  into  thin  air. 

The  last  of  the  No  was  The  Little  Smith, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Ichij6  (987 — loii  a.d.).  A 
noble  of  the  court  enters  and  ])roclainis 
himself  to  be  Tachibana  Michinari.  He 
has  been  commanded  by  the  Emperor, 
who  has  seen  a  dream  of  good  omen  on 
the  previous  night,  to  order  a  sword  of  the 
smith  Mun6chika  of  Sanj6.  He  calls 
Munechika,  who  comes  out,  and  after 
receiving  the  order,  expresses  the  difficulty 
he  is  in,  having  at  that  time  no  fitting 
mate  to  help  him  ;  he  cannot  forge  a  blade 
alone.  The  excuse  is  not  admitted  ;  the 
smith  pleads  hard  to  be  saved  from  the 
shame  of  a  failure.  Driven  to  a  compli¬ 
ance,  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
appeal  to  the  gods  for  aid.  He  prays  to 
the  patron  god  of  his  family,  Inari  Sama 
(Inari  Sama  is  the  god  of  farming,  who 
is  waited  upon  by  the  foxes,  beasts  to 
which  Japanese  superstition  attributes 
j)retematural  iHJwers,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil).  A  man  suddenly  appears,  and 
calls  the  smith  ;  this  man  is  the  god  Inari 
Sama  in  disguise.  The  smith  asks  who  is 
his  visitor,  and  how  does  he  know  him  by 
name.  The  stranger  answers,  “Thou 
hast  been  ordered  to  make  a  blade  for  the 
Emijeror.”  “This  is  passing  strange,” 
says  the  smith  ;  “  I  received  the  order 
but  a  moment  since  ;  how  comest  thou  to 
know  of  it  ?  ”  “  Heaven  has  a  voice 

which  is  heard  upon  the  earth.  Walls 
have  ears  and  stones  tell  tales.  There 
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are  no  secrets  in  the  world.  The  flash  of 
the  blade  ordered  by  him  who  is  above 
the  clouds  (the  Emperor)  is  quickly  seen. 
By  the  grace  of  the  Emperor  the  sword 
shall  be  quickly  made.”  Here  follows 
the  praise  of  certain  famous  blades,  and 
an  account  of  the  part  they  played  in 
history,  with  special  reference  to  the 
sword  which  forms  one  of  the  regalia. 
The  sword  which  the  Emperor  has  sent 
for  shall  be  inferior  to  none  of  these  ;  the 
smith  may  set  his  heart  at  rest.  'I'he 
smith,  awe-struck,  expresses  his  wonder, 
and  asks  again  who  is  addressing  him. 
He  is  bidden  to  go  and  deck  out  his  anvil, 
and  a  supernatural  power  will  help  him. 
The  visitor  disappears  in  a  cloud.  The 
smith  prepares  his  anvil,  at  the  four 
comers  of  which  he  places  images  of  the 
gods,  while  above  it  he  stretches  the 
straw  roj)e,  and  paper  i>endants  hung  up 
in  temples  to  shut  out  foul  or  ill-omened 
influences.  He  prays  for  strength  to 
make  the  blade,  not  for  his  own  glory,  but 
for  the  honor  of  the  Emperor.  A  young 
man,  a  fox  in  disguise,  appears,  and  helps 
Munechika  to  forge  the  steel.  The  noise 
of  the  anvil  resounds  to  heaven  and  over 
the  earth.  The  chorus  announces  that 
the  blade  is  finished  ;  on  one  side  is  the 
mark  of  Mundchika,  on  the  other  side  is 
graven  “  The  Little  Fox  ”  in  clear  charac¬ 
ters. 

The  subjects  of  the  Nd  are  all  taken 
from  old  legends  of  the  countr)’ ;  a  shrine 
at  Miwo,  by  the  sea  shore,  marks  the  sjjot 
where  the  suit  of  feathers  was  found,  and 
the  miraculously-forged  sword  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  armory  of  the  Emperor  to 
this  day.  The  beauty  of  the  jioetry — and 
it  is  very  beautiful — is  marred  by  the  want 
of  scenery  and  by  the  grotesque  dresses 
and  make-up.  In  the  Suit  of  Feathers, 
for  instance,  the  fairy  wears  a  hideous 
mask  and  a  wig  of  scarlet  elf-locks  :  the 
suit  of  feathers  itself  is  left  entirely  to  the 
imagination  ;  and  the  heavenly  dance  is  a 
series  of  whirls,  stamps,  and  jumps,  ac¬ 
companied  by  unearthly  yells  and  shrieks  ; 
w'hile  the  vanishing  into  thin  air  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  pirouettes  something  like  the 
motion  of  a  dancing  dervish.  The  in¬ 
toning  of  the  recitative  is  unnatural  and 
unintelligible,  so  much  so  that  not  even  a 
highly  educated  Japanese  could  under¬ 
stand  what  is  going  on  unless  he  were 
previously  acquainted  with  the  piece. 
This,  however,  is  supposing  that  which  is 


not,  for  the  N6  are  as  familiarly  known  as 
the  masterpieces  of  our  own  dramatists. 

The  classical  severity  of  the  No  is 
relieved  by  the  introduction  between  the 
pieces  of  light  farces  called  Kiy6gen. 
The  whole  entertainment  having  a  reli¬ 
gious  intention,  the  Kiyflgen  stand  to  the 
N6  in  the  same  relation  as  the  small 
shrines  to  the  main  temple ;  they,  too, 
are  played  for  the  propitiation  of  the 
gods,  and  for  the  softening  of  men’s 
hearts.  The  farces  are  acted  without 
wigs  or  masks ;  the  dialogue  is  in  the 
common  spoken  language,  and  there  being 
no  musical  accompaniment,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  follow.  The  plots  of  the  two 
farces  which  were  played  before  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  Ink  Smearing  the  hero  is  a  man 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  who, 
having  a  petition  to  prefer,  comes  to  the 
capital,  where  he  is  detained  for  a  long 
while.  His  suit  being  at  last  successful, 
he  communicates  the  joyful  news  to  his 
servant,  Tarokaja  (the  conventional  name 
of  the  Leporellos  of  these  farces).  'I'he 
two  congratulate  one  another.  To  while 
away  his  idle  hours  during  his  sojourn  at 
the  capital  the  master  has  entered  into  a 
flirtation  with  a  certain  young  lady  ;  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant  now  hold  a  consultation  as 
to  whether  the  former  should  not  go  and 
take  leave  of  her.  'I'arokaja  is  of  opinion 
that  as  she  is  of  a  very  jealous  nature,  his 
master  ought  to  go.  Accordingly  the  two 
set  out  to  visit  her,  the  servant  leading  the 
way.  Arrived  at  her  house  the  gentleman 
goes  straight  in  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  lady,  who,  coming  out  and  meeting 
Tarokaja,  asks  after  his  master.  He  re¬ 
plies  that  his  master  is  inside  the  house. 
She  refuses  to  believe  him,  and  complains 
that,  for  some  time  past,  his  visits  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  Why  should 
he  come  now  ?  Surely  Tarokaja  is  hoax¬ 
ing  her.  The  servant  protests  that  he  is 
telling  the  truth,  and  that  his  master  really 
has  entered  the  house.  She,  only  half 
persuaded,  goes  in,  and  finds  that  my  lord 
is  indeed  there.  She  welcomes  him,  and 
in  the  same  breath  upbraids  him.  Some 
other  lady  has  surely  found  favor  in  his 
eyes.  What  fair  wind  has  wafted  him  back 
to  her?  He  replies  that  business  alone 
has  kept  him  from  her  ;  he  hojies  that  all 
is  well  with  her.  With  her,  indeed,  all  is 
well,  and  there  is  no  change ;  but  she  fears 
that  his  heart  is  changed.  Surely,  surely 
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he  has  found  mountains  upon  mountains 
of  joy  elsewhere  ;  even  now,  perhaps,  he 
is  only  calling  on  his  way  homeward  from 
some  haunt  of  pleasure.  What  pleasure 
can  there  be  away  from  her  ?  answers  he. 
Indeed  his  time  has  not  been  his  own,  else 
he  would  have  come  sooner.  Why,  then, 
did  he  not  send  his  servant  to  explain  ? 
Tarokaja  here  puts  in  his  oar,  and  protests 
that,  between  running  on  errands  and 
dancing  attendance  upon  his  lord,  he  has 
not  had  a  moment  to  himself.  “  At  any 
rate,”  says  the  master,  “  I  must  ask  for 
your  congratulations ;  for  my  suit,  which 
was  so  imjwrtant,  has  prospered.”  The 
lady  expresses  her  happiness,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  then  bids  his  servant  tell  her  the 
object  of  their  visit.  Tarokaja  objects  to 
this  ;  his  lord  had  better  tell  his  own  story. 
While  the  two  are  disputing  as  to  who 
shall  speak,  the  lady’s  curiosity  is  aroused. 

“  What  terrible  tale  is  this  that  neither  of 
you  dare  tell  ?  Pray  let  one  or  other  of 
you  speak.”  At  last  the  master  explains 
that  he  has  come  to  take  leave  of  her,  as 
he  must  forthwith  return  to  his  own  prov¬ 
ince.  The  girl  begins  to  weep,  and  the 
gentleman  following  suit,  the  two  shed 
tears  in  concert.  She  uses  all  her  art  to 
cajole  him,  and  secretly  produces  from  her 
sleeve  a  cup  of  water,  with  which  she 
smears  her  eyes  to  imitate  tears.  He,  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  trick,  tries  to  console  her, 
and  swears  that  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his 
own  country  he  will  send  a  messenger  to 
fetch  her ;  but  she  pretends  to  weep  all 
the  more,  and  goes  on  rubbing  her  face 
with  water.  Tarukaja,  in  the  meanwhile, 
detects  the  trick,  and  calling  his  master 
on  one  side,  tells  him  what  she  is  doing. 
I'he  gentleman,  however,  refuses  to  believe 
him,  and  scolds  him  right  soundly  for  tell¬ 
ing  lies.  The  lady  calls  my  lord  to  her, 
and  weeping  more  bitterly  than  ever,  tries 
to  coax  him  to  remain.  Tarokaja  slily  fills 
another  cup  with  ink  and  water  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  it  for  the  cup  of  clear  water.  She, 
all  unconcerned,  goes  on  smearing  her 
face.  At  last  she  lifts  her  face,  and  her 
lover,  seeing  it  all  black  and  sooty,  gives  a 
start.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  the 
girl’s  face  ?  Tarokaja,  in  an  aside,  explains 
what  he  has  done.  They  determine  to  put 
her  to  shame.  The  lover,  producing  from 
his  bosom  a  box  containing  a  mirror,  gives 
it  to  the  girl,  who,  thinking  that  it  is  a  part¬ 
ing  gift,  at  first  declines  to  receive  it.  It 
is  pressed  upon  her ;  she  opens  the  box 


and  sees  the  reflection  of  her  dirty  face. 
Master  and  man  burst  out  laughing.  Fu¬ 
rious,  she  smears  Tarokaja’s  face  with  the 
ink  ;  he  protests  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  the  trick,  and  the  girl  flies  at  her  lover 
and  rubs  his  face  too.  Both  mastet  and 
servant  nin  off,  pursued  by  the  girl. 

The  second  farce  was  shorter  than  the 
first,  and  was  called  The  Theft  of  the 
Sword.  A  certain  gentleman  calls  his 
servant  Tarokaja,  and  tells  him  that  he  is 
going  out  for  a  little  diversion.  Bidding 
Tarokaja  to  follow  him,  he  sets  out.  On 
their  way  they  meet  another  gentleman, 
carrying  a  handsome  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  going  to  worship  at  the  shrine  Kitano 
ud  Kioto.  Tarokaja  points  out  the  beauty 
of  the  sword  to  his  master,  and  says  what  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  if  they  could  manage 
to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Tarokaja  bor¬ 
rows  his  master’s  sword,  and  goes  up  to 
the  stranger,  whose  attention  is  taken  up 
by  looking  at  the  wares  set  out  for  sale  in 
a  shop.  Tarokaja  lays  his  hand  on  the 
guard  of  the  stranger’s  sword ;  and  the 
latter,  drawing  it,  turns  round  and  tries  to 
cut  the  thief  down.  Tarokaja  takes  to  his 
heels,  praying  hard  that  his  life  may  be 
spared.  The  stranger  takes  away  the  sword 
which  Tarokaja  has  borrowed  from  his 
master,  and  goes  on  his  way  to  the  shrine, 
carrying  the  two  swords.  Tarokaja  draws 
a  long  breath  of  relief  when  he  sees  that 
his  life  is  not  forfeited  ;  but  what  account 
is  he  to  give  of  his  mastei’s  sword  which 
he  has  lost  ?  There  is  no  help  for  it,  he 
must  go  back  and  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  His  master  is  very  angry  ;  and  the  two, 
after  consulting  together,  await  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  return  from  the  shrine.  The  latter 
makes  his  appearance,  and  announces  that 
he  is  going  home.  Tardkaja’s  master  falls 
upon  the  stranger  from  behind,  and  pin¬ 
ions  him,  ordering  Tardkaja  to  fetch  a 
rope  and  bind  him.  The  knave  brings  the 
cord ;  but,  while  he  is  getting  it  ready, 
the  stranger  knocks  him  over  with  the 
sword.  His  master  calls  out  to  him  to  get 
up  quickly  and  bind  the  gentleman  from 
behind,  and  not  from  before.  Tardkaja 
runs  behind  the  straggling  pair,  but  is  so 
clumsy  that  he  slips  the  noose  over  his 
master’s  head  by  mistake,  and  drags  him 
down.  The  stranger  seeing  this,  nins 
away  laughing  with  the  two  swords.  Ta¬ 
rdkaja,  frightened  at  his  blunder,  runs  off 
too,  his  master  pursuing  him  oft'  the 
stage.  A  general  run-off,  be  it  observ- 
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ed,  something  like  the  “  spill-and-pelt  ”  legitimate  and  invariable  termination  of 
scene  in  an  English  pantomime,  is  the  the  Kiyfigen. 
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For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  seem  better  worthy  of  a  hearing  if  I 
half  astronomers  have  studied  the  depths  nightly  timed  my  watch  by  the  stars,  if  I 
of  heaven  w'ith  the  telescope,  piercing  had  spent  a  few  years  of  labor  in  attempt- 
farther  and  yet  farther  into  wondrous  ing  to  divide  well-known  double  stars  with 
abysms  of  space,  gathering  clearer  and  inadequate  telescopic  power,  or  if  I  had 
yet  clearer  information  as  to  the  structure  in  some  other  equally  convincing  manner 
of  celestial  objects,  and  accumulating  an  exhibited  my  title  to  be  regarded  as  a 
untold  wealth  of  knowledge  respecting  the  member  of  the  now  large  array  of  ama- 
habitudes  of  the  great  system  whereof  our  teur  telescopists  who  work  so  hard  and 
sun  is  a  constituent  orb.  During  all  this  effect  so  little,  and  suppose  themselves  to 
process  of  research,  the  great  end  and  aim  be  practical  astronomers.  Let  me  not  be 
of  astronomers  has  been  to  extend  the  misunderstood,  however.  It  is  only  be- 
range  of  their  instrumental  appliances,  in  cause  I  wish  to  see  amateur  telescopists 
order  to  analyze  more  scrutinizingly  the  engaged  on  more  useful  researches,  be- 
features  of  each  portion  of  the  celestial  cause  I  wish  to  see  them  devote  a  little 
depths.  Now  and  then  it  has  occurred  to  more  consideration  than  they  do  now  to 
some  among  their  number  to  endeavor  to  the  thought  of  advancing  astronomy,  that 
combine  the  results  which  have  been  I  speak  slightingly  of  the  modes  in  which 
gathered  together  with  so  much  pains  ;  at  present  they  are  for  the  most  part  wast- 
but  these  attempts  have  been  almost  lost  ing  time.  We  want  all  their  help,  and 
sight  of  amidst  the  continual  accumula-  more,  to  advance  the  interest  of  our  well- 
tion  of  fresh  facts.  The  efforts  made  to  loved  science ;  all  their  telescopic  appli- 
arrange  and  systematize  our  knowledge  ances  are  too  few  for  the  work  astrono- 
have  been  altogether  out  of  proportion  mers  would  like  to  see  them  doing, 
with  its  extent  In  studying  the  heavens,  we  have  al- 

And,  very  strangely,  when  any  attempts  w'ays  this  great  difficulty,  that  we  are 
are  made  to  educe  from  the  labors  of  ob-  looking  at  objects  which  are  in  reality  at 
servers  their  proper  significance,  to  reap  very  different  distances,  but  which  appear 
the  harvest  which  is  already  ripe,  or  rather  to  lie  on  the  concave  surface  of  a  vast 
to  grind  the  corn  which  is  already  in  our  spherical  enclosure.  It  seems  almost  hope- 
garners,  the  cry  is  raised  that  such  at-  less  to  attempt  by  any  processes  of  ob- 
tempts  are  fit  only  for  the  theorists,  that  servation  to  obtain  reliable  estimates  of 
they  argue  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  the  distances  of  all,  save  a  very  few,  of  the 
labors  of  observers,  and  that  we  have  fixed  stars.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
more  to  hope  from  fresh  observations  than  that  we  are  tolerably  certain  of  the  dis- 
froni  any  process  of  mere  reasoning,  tance  of  only  one  star  in  the  heavens — 
Surprising,  indeed,  that  those  who  say  the  star  Alpha  Centauri.  This  being  the 
“  Let  us  use  the  observations  already  case,  and  the  heavens  spangled  with 
made,”  should  be  accused  of  undervalu-  millions  of  objects  at  altogether  unknown 
ing  observation  ;  and  that  those  who  can  distances,  we  must  look  carefully  round 
find  no  value  or  significance  in  past  ob-  us  for  evidence  of  another  kind  than  that 
servations,  should  call  so  eagerly  for  fresh  derive  .1  from  actual  measurement — we 
ones !  must  look  for  signs  of  association,  for 

I  make  these  remarks  because  I  am  definite  laws  of  aggregation — if  any  such 
about  to  exhibit  certain  views  respecting  exist — and,  if  possible,  we  must  apply  that 
the  habitudes  of  interstellar  space,  which  mode  of  inquiry  from  analogy  which  Sir 
have  been  formed  from  the  study  of  the  William  Herschel  found  in  many  instances 
past  labors  of  astronomers.  I  am  fully  so  effective. 

sensible  of  the  fact  that  to  many  I  should  And  here,  as  I  have  mentioned  the 
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name  of  this  great  astronomer,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  first  systematic  survey  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  first  attempt  to  reduce 
the  results  of  observation  into  law  and 
order,  I  wish,  with  extreme  diffidence,  to 
j)oint  to  what  I  cannot  but  consider  an 
error  of  judgment  in  his  selection  of  the 
principles  which  were  to  guide  his  survey 
of  the  heavens.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
it  would  have  been  in  all  respects  better 
had  his  first  processes  of  stellar  observa¬ 
tion  been  directed  to  gauge  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  this  or  that  law  of  distribution 
prevails  in  the  heavens,  rather  than  to  the 
application  of  a  system  of  star  gauging, 
which,  if  founded  on  a  mistaken  assump¬ 
tion,  was  necessarily  but  a  waste  of  labor. 
It  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if  the 
unequalled  observing  (jualities  of  either 
the  elder  or  the  younger  Herschel  had 
been  misapi)lied  for  a  single  hour ;  but 
the  possibility  that  the  labors  of  both 
these  astronomers  should  have  been 
devoted  year  after  year  to  a  process  which 
(if  my  views  are  just)  was  practically 
useless,  is  painful  indeed  to  reflect  upon. 
It  is  true  that  the  labors  of  the  Herschels 
have  been  so  numerous  and  so  widely  ex¬ 
tended,  that  even  the  recognition  of  their 
star-gaugings  as  of  little  real  utility  would 
leave  the  great  mass  of  useful  results 
credited  to  them  almost  unaffected  ;  but 
it  would  remain  none  the  less  a  misfortune 
that  labors,  which  in  the  case  of  other 
men  would  have  worthily  filled  a  life-time, 
should  have  been  misdirected. 

And  yet,  when  one  considers  the  mat¬ 
ter  apart  from  preconceived  notions,  how 
inconceivably  small  the  chance  appears 
that  these  laws  of  distribution  believed  in 
by  Sir  W'illiam  Herschel  actually  prevail 
w'ithin  the  sidereal  depths.  How  amazing 
that  to  his  clear  perceptions  the  idea 
should  ever  have  seemed  probable  that 
the  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  only  by 
orbs  resembling  our  sun.  For,  be  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  noted,  that  his  belief  in  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  gaseous  nebulae,  and  orbs  in 
various  stages  of  development,  belongs  to 
the  later  part  of  his  career  as  an  observer. 
Undoubtedly  the  whole  system  of  star- 
gauging  was  founded  upon  the  belief  that 
the  sidereal  system  consists  of  stars,  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  perhaps  in  size,  but  still  not  so 
greatly  but  that  the  least  of  them  would 
be  visible  in  Herschel’ s  great  telescope,  as 
far  as  the  very  limits  of  the  sidereal 
system,  and  that  these  stars  are  distribu- 
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ted  with  a  certain  general  uniformity 
throughout  space. 

It  is  well  to  observe  how  fatally  any 
error  in  this  fundamental  hjqwthesis  af¬ 
fects  the  significance  of  any  system  of 
star-gauging.  We  turn  a  telesco^)e  in  a 
given  direction,  and  we  see,  perhaps,  but 
four  or  five  faint  stars.  According  to  the 
Herschelian  hypothesis,  the  limits  of  the 
sidereal  system  are  near  to  us  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  because  the  stars  seen  are  so  few, 
and  those  stars  being  necessarily  within 
those  limits,  and  faint,  belong  probably  to 
the  lower  orders  of  real  magnitude.  But 
what  if  that  hypothesis  be  erroneous — if 
there  may  exist  in  this  or  that  direction 
vast  blank  spaces  a  thousandfold  larger, 
perhaps,  than  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
visible  stars  in  extent  ?  Then,  perchance, 
these  four  or  five  faint  stars  may  lie  far¬ 
ther  from  us  than  the  farthest  belonging 
to  some  of  the  richer  star-fields  ;  they  may 
form  a  group  of  orbs  which  individually 
surpass  Sirius  or  Canopus  in  magnificence, 
an(l  are  separated  from  each  other  by  dis¬ 
tances  exceeding  many  thousandfold 
those  which  separate  our  sun  from  neigh¬ 
boring  luminaries.  But,  yet  again,  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  any  direction  our  telescope 
reveal  crowded  star-fields,  orbs  of  all 
orders  of  apjiarent  brightness,  “  strewn  as 
by  handfuls,  and  both  hands  full,”  and 
each  increase  of  power  adding  fresh  riches 
to  the  dis|)lay.  According  to  the  Her¬ 
schelian  hypothesis,  there  is  but  one  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  wonders ;  we  are  look¬ 
ing  into  a  widely  extended  part  of  the 
sidereal  system,  and  those  different  or¬ 
ders  of  stars  lie  at  different  orders  of  dis¬ 
tance — the  farthest  at  distances  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  we  cannot  attain  to  them.  But 
in  what  a  different  light  we  must  regard 
the  scene  if  we  remember  the  possibility 
that  that  wondrous  wealth  of  stellar  dis¬ 
play  need  by  no  means  argue  enormous 
extension.  .Vll  these  sparkling  orbs  may 
be  gathered  into  one  region  of  space, 
their  various  orders  of  apparent  lustre 
arguing  various  orders  of  real  magnitude. 
Instead  of  looking  into  star-lit  depths, 
which  extend  linearly  from  the  eye,  far 
out  into  space  beyond  the  ordinary  limits 
of  distance  separating  from  us  the  outer 
bounds  of  the  sidereal  system,  we  may  in 
fact  be  contemplating  a  wondrously  varie¬ 
gated  star-group. 

But  the  conclusions  we  are  to  form 
must  be  founded  not  on  the  consideration 
28 
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of  what  may  be,  but  on  our  observation  of 
what  is.  There  is  abundant  evidence  for 
forming  probable  views  respecting  the 
general  laws  prevailing  within  the  sidereal 
system  ;  at  any  rate,  for  deciding  whether 
it  is  more  probable  that  there  is  or  not 
any  general  uniformity  of  distribution  with¬ 
in  its  limits. 

One  direct  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
probability  has  been  very  much  lost  sight 
of  in  dealing  with  the  subject  we  are  now 
engaged  upon.  It  has  been  urged  that 
where  so  many  stars  are  spread  over  the 
heavens,  at  so  many  various  distances,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  very  great 
varieties  of  distribution  should  be  observ¬ 
ed,  nor  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  uniformity  predicated  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  may  not  prevail  as  respects  dis¬ 
tribution  in  space.  It  has  been  forgotten 
that  the  vastness  of  the  numbers  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  tend  to  a  uniformity  of  appa¬ 
rent  distribution,  instead  of  the  reverse. 

I  had  been  led  myself  to  overlook  this 
consideration,  obvious  as  it  is,  until  it  was 
impressed  ujxm  me  in  a  very  striking 
manner  during  a  somewhat  novel  process 
of  research. 

I  wished  to  determine  what  peculiarities 
of  distribution  might  be  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  among  a  number  of  points  spread 
over  a  plane  surface  perfectly  at  random. 
It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration  very  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  laws  of  distri¬ 
bution  seen  among  the  stars  are  accidental 
or  not.  Now,  the  problem  of  determining 
by  purely  mathematical  consideration  what 
peculiarities  would  probably  appear  in  a 
chance  distribution  of  any  given  numl)er 
of  points,  is  one  which  may  be  regarded 
as  altogether  too  difficult  for  solution. 
Very  simple  problems  of  probability  have 
been  found  p)erplexing,  insomuch  that  two 
eminent  mathematicians  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry  are  said  to  have  disputed  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  chance  of  tossing  one 
head  and  one  tail  in  two  throws  of  a  coin 
were  one-half  or  one-third.*  But  prob- 

*  The  erroneous  reasoning  by  which  the  answer 
is  made  to  be  one-third  seldom  fails  to  puzzle 
the  uninitiated.  “There  are,”  said  D’Alembert, 
“  three  possible  events :  either  two  heads  must  be 
thrown,  or  two  tails,  or  head  and  tail ;  of  these 
three  possible  events,  only  one  is  favorable.  The 
chance  of  that  event  is,  therefore,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  chance  of  drawing  one  particular  ball 
out  of  a  bag  containing  three,— that  is,  it  is  one- 
third.” 


lems  concerning  the  chance  distribution  of 
points  are  si>ecially  difficult,  as  any  one 
will  find  who  tries  a  few  apparently  simple 
ones.*  Therefore,  I  sought  to  solve  this 
particularly  complex  problem  in  a  practical 
manner,  by  simply  spreading  a  number  of 
points  at  random,  and  examining  the  re¬ 
sult.  But  how  to  distribute  points  perfect¬ 
ly  at  random  ?  It  seems  very  easy,  but  is 
not  so  by  any  means.  Suppose  we  take  a 
handful  of  grains,  and  throw  them  upon  a 
table.  Will  they  then  be  strewn  without 
law  or  order  ?  V^ery  far  from  it.  'I'he 
fact  that  they  have  all  come  from  the  same 
hand  will  lead  to  very  obvious  effects,  tak¬ 
ing  away  altogether  from  the  desired  ran¬ 
dom  character  of  the  distribution.  Then, 
again,  suppose  we  were  to  distribute  grains 
over  a  table  from  a  sieve  as  large  in  ex¬ 
tent  as  the  table,  and  uniformly  filled.  In 
this  case  the  grains  would  be  distributed 
with  a  uniformity  not  appertaining  to 
chance  distribution.  And  so  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  contrivances  which  may  be 
thought  of  ;  in  every  case  of  mechanical 
distribution,  we  always  find  either  an 
enforced  inequality  or  an  enforced  equality 
of  distribution,  not  that  really  random 
distribution  which  we  require. 

The  jdan  1  actually  adopted,  if  labo¬ 
rious,  was  at  least  satisfactory  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  I  took  a  table  of  logarithms  (any 
other  book  full  of  tabulated  figures  would 
have  done  equally  well),  and  opening  the 
book  at  random,  brought  down  the  jioint 
of  a  pencil  upon  the  jiage  of  figures. 
The  numeral  on  which,  or  nearest  to 
which,  the  jioint  fell,  I  entered  in  a  book. 
In  this  way  I  took  out  several  thousand 
figures,  following  each  other  in  altogether 
random  setiuence.  Then,  having  divid¬ 
ed  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  square  into 
loo  etjual  parts,  1  drew  parallels  to  the 
sides,  through  the  jjoints  of  division,  thus 
dividing  the  scjuare  into  io,ooo  small 
squares.  Now,  suppose  the  first  four  fig¬ 
ures  in  my  list  to  have  been  7324.  I 
took  the  seventy-third  jiarallel  measured 
from  one  side,  and  the  twenty  fourth 


*  For  instance,  here  are  two :  (i.)  On  a  square 
surface  of  given  size  (say  one  square  foot)  two 
points  are  marked  in  at  random  ;  what  is  the 
chance  that  they  w  ill  be  within  a  given  distance  (say 
one  inch)  of  each  other  ?  (2. )  Three  bullets  strike 

a  circular  target  three  feet  in  diameter ;  what  is 
the  chance  that  the  lines  joining  the  three  points 
where  the  target  is  struck  will  include  a  triangle  less 
than  one  square  foot  in  area  ? 
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measured  from  the  adjacent  side  of  the 
scjuare,  and  at  the  point  where  these  lines 
intersected  I  placed  a  black  dot.  I  treat¬ 
ed  the  next  four  numerals  in  the  same 
way ;  and  so  on,  until  I  had  exhausted 
the  series.  I  thus  had  upwards  of  1,000 
dots  distributed  perfectly  at  random  over 
the  square. 

Now,  as  I  went  on  marking  in  the  dots, 

I  found  that  at  first  groups  and  streams 
might  very  well  be  imagined  to  exist 
among  the  dots.  But,  as  the  process 
continued,  these  groups  and  streams  were 
obliterated  (so  to  speak),  until  at  length, 
when  all  the  dots  were  marked  in,  it  re¬ 
quired  a  very  fanciful  imagination  indeed 
to  conceive  that  any  signs  of  special  laws 
of  distribution  existed  among  them.  I 
was  thus  reminded  of  the  great  law  of 
probability,  that  the  mere  numerical  in¬ 
crease  of  trials  ensures  a  steady  increase 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  results.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  one  tosses  a  coin  a  few  times, 
there  will  often  result  a  very  remarkable 
preponderance  of  “heads”  or  “tails;” 
but  where  one  continues  tossing  the  coin 
a  great  number  of  times,  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  “  heads  ”  and  “  tails  ”  ap¬ 
proaches  more  and  more  nearly  to  equal¬ 
ity.  And,  applying  this  law  to  the  case 
under  consideration,  it  follows  that  if  a 
very  large  stjuare  sheet  were  divided  into 
an  indefinitely  large  number  of  small 
stjuares,  and  an  indefinitely  large  number 
of  j)erfectly  equal  dots  were  marked  in 
according  to  my  plan,  or  according  to  any 
plan  securing  a  perfectly  random  distribu¬ 
tion,*  an  accurate  miniature  of  that  sheet 
(taken  by  photography,  suppose)  would 
be  found  as  uniformly  tinted  by  these 
chance-distributed  dots  as  by  any  mechan¬ 
ical  process  of  uniform  dotting. 


•  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  any 
such  process  as  thaf  above  described,  is  the  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  afforded  of  the  fact  that  any  circum¬ 
stance  affecting  the  random  character  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  is  sure  to  tell  when  many  trials  are  made. 
I  was  led  to  enquire  whether  in  my  list  of  numer¬ 
als  any  special  numbers  seemed  unduly  to  prepon¬ 
derate.  I  found  that  the  number  8  appeared  of- 
tener  than  the  rest,  and  that  to  an  extent  which  I 
could  not  ascribe  to  mere  accident ;  i  and  7,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  less  frequently  than  the 
rest.  The  reason  is  obvious :  the  figure  8  covers 
more  space,  i  and  7  less  space,  than  any  other  fig¬ 
ures  ;  so  that  when  the  point  of  the  pencil  fell  be¬ 
tween  an  8  and  one  of  these  figures,  the  chances 
were  more  favorable  to  the  8  being  selected  as  the 
figure  nearest  to  which  the  point  came. 


Therefore,  supiKising  that  any  general 
approach  to  uniformity  of  distribution  ex¬ 
ists  among  the  stars,  we  ought  to  find  all 
signs  of  special  arrangement  disappear¬ 
ing  as  we  extend  the  range  of  our  re¬ 
searches.  We  cannot  then  possibly  ex¬ 
plain  the  peculiarities  actually  observed  as 
due  to  the  enormous  number  of  stars  and 
the  resulting  probability  that  remarkable  ar¬ 
rangements  might  accordingly  be  looked 
for,  since  the  e.\act  reverse  is  the  case. 

Now  I  conceive  that  so  soon  as  we  pa.ss 
the  third  or  fourth  orders  of  star  magni¬ 
tude,  we  reach  orders  large  enough; 
numerically,  to  supply  the  information, 
clear  of  the  effects  of  mere  accident, 
which  we  actually  need  in  this  instance. 
Among  the  stars  down  to  the  fifth  magni¬ 
tude,  there  is  surely  a  sufficient  number  to 
enable  us  to  begin  to  reason,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  as  to  the  constitution 
of  stellar  space.  Therefore,  when,  in 
1866,  1  was  constructing  my  gnomonic 
maps  of  the  heavens,  in  which  stars  of 
these  orders  are  included,  I  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  signs  I  met  with  of  special 
laws  of  distribution  as  significant  of  real 
laws  ;  and  accordingly  1  put  forward,  in 
that  year,  the  theory  that  the  stars  are 
aggregated  into  streams  and  clustering 
aggregations,  with  relatively  bare  spaces 
all  round  them.  And,  furthermore,  it 
seemed  to  me,  even  at  that  stage  of  the 
incpiiry  into  the  habitudes  of  stellar  space, 
that  the  Milky  Way  probably  consists  of 
relatively  minute  stars,  and  not,  as  had 
been  supposed,  of  stars  generally  compar¬ 
able  with  our  sun,  and  forming  a  system 
extending  to  enormous  distances  on  all 
sides  of  us ;  while  I  was  led  to  regard 
the  nebulie  as  belonging  to  the  sidereal 
system,  and  not  as  external  galaxies 
resembling  that  system. 

But  recently  I  have  had  occasion  to 
apply  processes  of  mapping  to  stars  down 
to  the  sixth  magnitude,  or,  in  all,  to  four 
times  as  many  stars  .as  before.  And 
clearly  one  cannot  regard  signs  of  arrange¬ 
ment  among  so  many  as  6,000  stars  as 
being  due  to  accident.  The  largeness  of 
the  number  altogether  precludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  being  the  case. 

When,  therefore,  it  appears  that  among 
stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes  there  are 
signs  of  special  laws  of  aggregation,  we 
are  bound  to  accept  as  legitimately  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  evidence,  the  conclusion 
that  real  laws  of  aggregation  exist  among 
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the  stars.  We  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
what  these  laws  are — we  may  mistake  a 
number  of  separate  clusters  for  a  stream 
of  stars,  or  the  nearer  end  of  a  stream  for 
the  farther  end,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  broad 
fact  remains  that  the  stars  are  gathered 
into  some  regions  and  withdrawn  from 
others,  and,  further,  that  within  the  same 
region  of  space  stars  of  very  different 
orders  are,  in  many  instances,  gathered 
together. 

The  general  results  of  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  stars  of  the  first  six  magni¬ 
tudes  seem  certainly  to  force  upon  us  such 
conclusions.  They  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  southern  hemisphere  contains 
more  stars  of  the  orders  considered  than 
the  northern,  in  the  projKjrtion  of  about 
seven  to  five. 

2.  The  stars  of  these  orders  are  gather¬ 
ed  into  two  definite  regions — a  northern 
and  a  southern — so  markedly,  that  the 
distribution  of  stars  within  these  regions  is 
richer  than  the  distribution  over  the  rest 
of  the  heavens,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
five  to  two. 

3.  'I'he  stars  of  these  orders  are  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with 
the  Milky  Way,  insomuch  that  when  the 
Milky  Way  is  included  with  the  tw'o  rich 
regions  above-named,  it  appears  that  stars 
in  the  single  division  thus  formed  are  dis¬ 
tributed  about  three  times  as  richly  as 
over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  heavens. 

These  results  cannot  be  regarded  as  due 
to  mere  chance-distribution,  unless  we  are 
to  forget  all  the  rules  which  the  science  of 
probabilities  lays  down  for  our  guidance  in 
such  cases.*  And  if  once  we  admit  that 
they  result  from  real  laws  of  aggregation, 
our  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  sidereal 
system  is  wholly  altered.  We  see  at  once 


•  The  effect  of  numbers  in  diminishing  the 
probability  of  such  signs  of  law  resulting  from 
mere  chance-distribution,  must  here  again  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  It  is  most  imptrtant  to  notice  how 
it  bears  upon  the  conclusions  we  are  to  form. 
Here  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  law  of  proba¬ 
bilities  in  question. — Suppose  we  toss  a  coin  4,  8, 
12,  and  16  times,  and  inquire  what  is  the  chance 
that  in  the  several  cases  either  heads  or  tails  will 
preponderate  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  i.  Now 
the  exact  mathematical  solution  of  this  problem 
shows  that  when  4  trials  take  place,  the  (^ance  is 
f ,  or  more  than  ;  when  8,  the  chance  is  -Wr.  or 
less  than  ^  ;  when  12,  the  chance  is  or  little 
more  than  | ;  while  when  16  trials  take  place,  the 
chance  is  r^uced  to  or  less  than  The 

chance  would  become  indefinitely  small  if,  instead 
of  16,  we  took  several  thousand  trials. 
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that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  system  that 
can  be  gauged ;  for  if  within  the  limits  of 
naked-eye  vision  there  exist  these  aggre- 
grations  and  these  lacuna,  we  may  be  full 
sure  that  throughout  tlie  sidereal  system 
they  exist  also,  and  w’hat  confidence  can 
we  have  in  any  system  of  gauging  applied 
to  depths  so  diversely  occupied  ?  Our 
sounding-line  may  light  on  a  rich  stream 
or  clustering  aggregation  of  stars,  or  it 
may  pass  through  relatively  vacant  spaces ; 
yet  we  can  by  no  means  conclude  from 
the  richness  of  the  one  region  or  the 
poverty  of  the  other,  that  the  line  reaches 
either  very  far  off  or  relatively  very  near 
the  limits  of  the  sidereal  scheme. 

Again,  regarding  either  of  the  rich 
regions  referred  to  above  as  consisting 
wholly  or  in  i)art  of  a  definite  aggregation 
•of  stars  happening  to  lie  relatively  near  to 
us,  it  is  not  abundantly  evident  that  other 
such  aggregations  at  different  orders  of 
distance  would  exhibit  many  of  the  features 
which  we  see  in  the  nebulas,  and  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  associating  with  regions 
lying  beyond  the  sidereal  system  ?  Or — 
to  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  from 
different  evidence — if  the  Milky  Way 
be  really  as  it  seems  (from  the  third 
of  the  above  results),  a  stream  of  stars 
of  many  different  orders,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  preponderance  of  relatively  small 
stars,  is  it  not  abundantly  evident 
that,  su|)])osing  any  portion  of  this  stream 
removed  to  a  greater  distance,  the  fainter 
regions  would  vanish  first,  and  that  the 
brighter  regions  would  appear  as  small 
discrete  patches  of  nebulous  light,  or 
naked-eye  nebula:  ?  Now  conceiving  the 
stream  yet  further  removed,  until  even 
these  i>atches  become  telescopic  objects, 
would  they  not  in  all  respects  resemble 
the  stellar  but  irresolvable  nebulx*  ? 

Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
not  only  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
nebulae  are  external  galaxies,  but  tolerably 
distinct  evidence  that  the  stellar  nebula: 
are  distant  aggregations  of  stars  of  many 
orders  of  magnitude.  Such  aggregations 
may  also  themselves  present,  and  doubt¬ 
less  they  do  present,  all  orders  of  magni¬ 
tude,  precisely  as  within  the  two  rich  stel¬ 
lar  regions  above  referred  to  we  find 
every  conceivable  variety  of  aggregation, 
and  precisely  also  as  within  the  Milky 
Way  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  bright  re¬ 
gions  as  extensive  as  that  which  lies  in 
the  constellation  Cygnus,  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  regions  as  limited  as  the 
double  cluster  in  Perseus. 

Have  we,  on  the  other  hand,  any  satis¬ 
factory  reasons  for  regarding  the  nebulae 
as  external  galaxies?  Tracing  back  the 
course  of  that  process  of  discussion  which 
has  led  to  the  nebulaj  being  commonly  so 
regarded,  can  we  indicate  any  one  argu¬ 
ment  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  defi¬ 
nitely  pointing  to  such  a  conclusion  ?  / 
knmv  not  of  one.  I  have  carefully  studied 
the  writings  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  valid 
contradiction,  that  every  single  consider¬ 
ation  adduced  in  favor  of  the  nebula:  being 
external  galaxies  has  been  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  sidereal  system  is 
continuous — that  is,  on  an  assumption 
which  Sir  William  Herschel  himself  was 
the  first  to  throw  doubt  upon. 

But  the  evidence  derivable  even  from 
Sir  William  Herschel’s  own  writings  goes 
farther  than  this.  He  not  only  formed 
views  respecting  the  sidereal  system  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  those  which  he  had 
entertained  when  his  conceptions  respect¬ 
ing  the  stellar  nebulae  were  put  forward, 
but  he  arrived,  by  his  careful  study  of  the 
nebulae  system,  at  a  conclusion  which, 
rightly  inteqjreted,  brings  the  nebula:  into 
close  association  with  the  sidereal  system. 
For,  noticing  the  aggregation  of  nebula: 


at  the  northern  region,  which  lies  farthest 
from  the  Milky  Way,  he  confidently  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  any  sound  theory 
of  the  universe  must  account  for  that  pe¬ 
culiar  relation.  In  other  words,  no  theory 
of  the  universe  can  be  regarded  as  sound 
which  treats  that  relation  as  accidental. 
So  that  Sir  William  Herschel  himself  re¬ 
garded  the  nebulae  system  in  a  light  which 
in  effect  associates  them  in  a  real  manner 
with  the  sidereal  system. 

In  fact,  and  in  conclusion,  that  great 
astronomer  was  not  bound,  as  so  many  of 
his  modem  followers  have  been,  by  his 
own  earlier  theories.  As  his  researches 
continued,  his  views  gradually  changed. 
The  process  of  change  went  on  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  career  as  an  observer. 
He  advanced  steadily  from  truth  to  truth, 
and  when  at  length  the  close  of  his  labors 
approached,  he  looked  onwards,  not  back¬ 
wards.  He  would  have  been  the  last  to 
desire  that  astronomers  should  take  even 
his  latest  and  best  theories  as  including 
all  that  they  could  desire  or  hope  to  know  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  even  more  painful 
to  him  to  imagine  that  the  views  he  held, 
when  as  yet  his  labors  were  but  beginning, 
should  be  adopted  by  future  astronomers 
in  preference  to  those  which  were  the 
fruits  of  his  ripened  experience. 


Temple  liar. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

MEASURE  WEAPONS. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say?  W'hat  will 
you  take  ?”  said  William  Haworth. 

“  He’s  dog-cheap  at  a  hundred  guineas. 
I’ll  say  ninety,  and  not  a  penny  under.” 

The  man  was  holding  the  horse’s  head  ; 
horse  and  man  were  fine,  types  of  their 
several  species. 

William  laughed,  quietly  and  scornfully. 

The  man  fixed  a  fiery  stare  on  him. 
“  Ay,  and  what  do  you  say  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“What  do  I  say?  I’ve  a  good  deal  to 
say.  You  are  Lussha  Sinfield,  and  I’ve 
heard  enough  about  you  to  help  me  to 
value  your  horse.  I’ve  no  doubt  he’s  a 
cheat,  and  five  pounds  is  too  much  for 


him ;  ”  and  William  laughed  again  con¬ 
temptuously. 

Sinfield  turned  pale  under  his  swarthy 
skin  ;  his  brow  lowered  darker,  and  fire 
gleamed  from  his  black  eyes  on  W’illiam. 
He  stands  without  motion  for  some 
seconds,  like  the  statue  of  an  evil 
spirit. 

“  You  d - d  gorgio  !  ”  he  yelled, 

“you  haven’t  five  j)Ounds  in  the  w’orld.” 

And,  stamping,  he  broke  into  an  ex¬ 
travagance  of  fury,  of  shrieking  curses 
and  abuse,  gesticulating  as  if  he  was  hur¬ 
ling  handfuls  of  dust  at  William  into  the 
air.  The  effect  of  this  frantic  exhibition 
was  increased  by  the  rearing  and  plunging 
of  the  startled  horse,  which  he  held  with 
his  left  hand  by  the  bridle,  which  forced 
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him  to  caper  and  spring,  this  way  and  that, 
by  its  struggles. 

“Take  the  horse,  and  give  me  the  cud¬ 
gel  !  ”  he  shouted  to  Cowper. 

“  Lend  me  your  cudgel,  Dick,"  said 
William  to  his  companion,  who  was  ut¬ 
terly  puzzled  by  the  mad  scene,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  grasped  the  wea- 
fKjn. 

“  A  ring — a  ring  !  "  shouted  the  crowd, 
that  had  already  begun  to  collect. 

“Ay,  a  ring,”  cries  William  Haworth, 
sternly.  “  I’ll  fight  that  fellow,  if  he  dares ; 
I’ll  drive  him  out  of  our  county.” 

“  Will  ye  try  the  cudgel,  ye  d - d 

thief  ?  ”  screamed  the  horse-dealer. 

“  Ay,  I  don’t  care.” 

Sinfield  made  a  spring  into  the  air,  and 
twirled  the  heavy  stick  he  held  by  the 
middle;  then  off  went  his  coat  and  his 
waistcoat,  and  old  Cowper  rolled  them 
tight  together,  and  strapped  them  to  the 
saddle ;  off  went  Sinfield’s  hat,  and  off 
went  his  green-and  crimson  handkerchief, 
which  he  tied  instead  tight  about  his  small 
black  head.  There  stands  the  handsome 
athlete,  with  this  bright  headgear,  in  his 
shirt  and  “  shorts  ”  and  gaiters,  looking  so 
lowing  and  malignant. 

He  made  his  stick  spin  in  the  air  as  his 
black  eyes  gleamed  on  William.  Light,  long 
of  limb,  all  bone  and  sinew,  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  adversary  looked  this  champion,  who 
had  killed  his  man  in  fair  fight  with  the 
selfsame  tough  bit  of  ash,  and  left  his  mark 
scarred  on  many  a  valorous  youth — being, 
in  fact,  a  highly  skilled  master  of  that 
weapon. 

Every  fellow  who  has  not  seen  a  good 
single-stick  play  fancies  he  can  guard  him¬ 
self  and  hit  another  well  enough  to  hold 
his  own  in  a  fight,  and  feels  safe  enough 
if  he  has  a  good  stick  in  his  hand.  A 
little  experience  will  open  his  eyes,  if  it 
does  not  close  them. 

“  I  back  myself  to  win — five  pounds,” 
said  Lussha  Sinfield. 

“  Done  !  ”  cried  William. 

“  I’ll  make  it  ten,”  rejoined  Sinfield. 

“  Done,  again  !  ”  said  William.  “  We’ll 
stake  the  money  with  Mr.  Hoggen,  here 
— Mr.  Richard  Hoggen  ;  every  one  knows 
Mr.  Hoggen.” 

'  “  Aye,  he’ll  do  :  I’ve  heard  tell  of  Mr. 

Hoggen.” 

“You’ll  hold  the  stakes,  won't  you, 
Dick  ?  ”  asked  William. 

“  I  don’t  mind,”  said  Dick  ;  “  but  canst 
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play  ?  Have  a  care  what  you’re  doing,” 
he  whispered,  with  a  wink. 

“  Well,  1  ought  to  know  something 
about  it ;  I  was  the  best  man  at  school  at 
it,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  best  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  I  was  worth  something,  I  can  tell 
you,  in  the  town-and-gown  rows  ;  I  used 
to  knock  them  over  like  nine-pins.” 

“  Well.  I’ll  take  the  money,”  said  Dick  ; 
“and  we’ll  keep  a  ring  clear.  Hollo! 
Dobbs  ! — Heyward  ! — Clewson  !  Come, 
lads,  ye  must  keep  a  ring  ;  get  half-a- 
dozen  more,  and  keep  fair  play.  Here 
be  the  squire  o’  Haworth  goin’  to  play  a 
bout  for  the  honor  o’  the  old  county.” 

Sinfield  said  a  word .  to  his  comrade, 
taking  the  horses  himself  by  their  heads  ; 
and  Cowper  strode  up  to  I)ick  Hoggen, 
and,  with  extended  arm,  held  forth  a  ^lo- 
note,  which  honest  Dick  took  with  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny,  folded,  and,  with  ten  sove¬ 
reigns  which  William  Haworth  handed 
him,  placed  in  his  purse,  and  stuck  into 
the  lowest  depth  of  his  breast-pocket. 

“  Now,  mind  ye  don’t  jjress  in,”  said 
Richard  Hoggen,'  addressing  the  crowd. 
“  If  you  don’t  keep  the  ring  you’ll  spoil 
the  fun,  and  stop  the  sport ;  and  see,  lads, 
the  two  foremost  rows  mun  sit  a  t* 
ground.” 

William  Haworth  now  threw  off  his 
coat,  handed  his  watch  to  honest  Dick 
Hoggen,  and  put  off  his  waistcoat  and 
hat ;  and  instead  of  it,  like  his  antagonist, 
tied  a  handkerchief  tight  about  his  head. 

“  Now  we  mun  mezzur  t’  sapplins,”  said 
Dick  ;  and  on  being  placed  together  there 
was  scarcely,  as  it  turned  out,  a  (juarter  of 
an  inch  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two 
sticks;  and  having  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  loading  in  Sinfield’s,  he  i)ro- 
nounced  the  cudgels  fair,  and  restored 
each  to  its  owner  for  the  occa.sion. 

The  ring  w’as  already  formed  ;  an  ample 
area  of  smooth  short  turf  awaited  their 
tread,  and  the  North-country  folk  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  be  on  Willarden 
Fair  Green  that  day  were  about  to  see 
some  very  pretty  play. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

LOST  AND  WON. 

“  Now,  mind  ye,”  said  Dick,  in  a  lou  d 
voice,  “  I’m  goin’  to  tell  ye  how  the  play 
mun  be.  It  shan’t  last  o’er  an  hour  ;  and, 
won  or  drawn,  it  ends  then.  Every  ten 
minutes  I  cry  ‘  Oi'er  !  ’  unless  the  play ’s 
hot  at  the  time,  and  then  the  players  take 
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five  minutes’  rest.  An’  if  one  talc’s  a  skelp 
o’  the  other,  and  when  time’s  ca’d  he  can’t 
be  up  and  to’t,  he’s  bet ;  but  an’  if  it’s  a 
banger  over  t*  head,  en  he’s  floor’d,  he  has 
ten  minutes’  rest,  in  place  of  five,  to  cum 
till  himsel’.  En  noo,  is  beath  pleased  ?” 

“  Ay  !  ”  cried  Sinfield. 

“  All  right !  ”  said  William. 

“  Weel,  then,  blitely  lads,  lig  intul  to’t, 
noo  !  ”  shouted  the  yeoman,  lifting  his 
hand  for  a  sign. 

And,  each  eyeing  his  adversary  closely, 
the  two  combatants  stepped  cautiously 
from  opposite  sides,  with  cudgels  well- 
poised,  towards  one  another. 

And  now  the  cudgels  cross,  and  now 
come  a  few  quick  feints,  and  each  player 
shows  something  more  of  caution.  Each 
has  formed,  I  suspect,  a  higher  estimate  of 
his  antagonist 

William  Haworth’s  face  is  stem  ;  he  is 
heart  and  soul  in  the  battle.  Victory  is 
more  to  him  than  any* one  dreams ;  it  is 
everything  to  him ;  he  would  sell  Ha¬ 
worth,  I  am  sure;  to  secure  it.  Pale  with 
an  intense  anxiety,  and  stern,  looks  the 
blue-eyed  Saxon  Squire.  His  swarthy  ad¬ 
versary,  on  the  contrary,  grins  merrily, 
showing  under  his  lowering  brow  and  fiery 
eyes  white  rows  of  small  teeth. 

That  fellow  has  the  tricks  of  a  prize¬ 
fighter — this  smiling  or  grinning  for  the 
groundlings,  a  trick  to  maintain  confi¬ 
dence,  and  ape  good-humor.  He  has 
often  played  for  money,  one  would  con¬ 
clude.  The  odds  are  awfully  against  the 
amateur. 

Now  comes  a  sudden  break  in  this  cau¬ 
tious  play,  and  with  beautiful  rapidity  cuts 
and  parries  whistle  and  rattle  ;  and  a 
heavy  blow  takes  the  horse-dealer  across 
the  leg,  another  at  his  head  is  parried,  and 
he  replies  swiftly,  and  is  met,  in  return,  by 
a  parry.  They  draw  back  a  little,  and  the 
swarthy  fellow  laughs  with  all  his  glittering 
teeth. 

Dick  Hoggen  looks  at  his  watch,  which 
is  nestled  snugly  in  his  hand  ;  it  wants  two 
minutes  and  a  half  still  of  the  time  at  which 
he  is  to  cry  “  Over  !  ”  His  confidence  in 
William  has  revived ;  and,  judge  Of  the 
lists  though  he  be,  he  would  like  to  call 
the  five  minutes’  rest  during  which  that 
resounding  cut  across  the  dark  fellow’s 
leg,  just  above  the  knee,  would  possibly 
stiffen  and  spoil  his  action. 

But  there  remain  two  minutes  still,  and 
suddenly  the  dark  fellow  advances,  and  a 


very  pretty  and  fierce  bit  of  play  follows 
instantly.  “  Click-clack — click-clack,  ’* 
with  sightless  speed  and  force  the  strokes 
and  guards  fly  and  meet.  The  ten  min¬ 
utes  are  up,  but  the  play  is  at  the  moment 
too  “  hot”  to  be  interrupted,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  articles. 

T'he  two  minutes  have  passed,  and  on  a 
sudden,  with  the  sound  of  a  stroke  on  a 
well  stretched  sail,  a  single  blow  ended  the 
“  round.” 

You  could  hardly  have  seen  who  gave 
it  or  where  it  fell — all  was  so  quick.  But 
instantly  William  Haworth  lay  stretched 
on  his  back,  looking  up  to  the  sky  with  a 
white  sad  face,  and  blood  was  trickling 
over  his  cheek  and  ear. 

Well  was  it  for  William  that  his  fall  was 
so  instantaneous,  for  his  adversary  follow¬ 
ed  it  with  a  swinging  swoop,  that  might 
have  cut  him  across  the  temple,  and 
ended  his  dream  of  love  and  glory. 

Thus,  by  a  few  inches  and  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  he  escaped,  and  folly  and 
passion  lived  on  ;  though,  looking  on  the 
young  fellow’s  face,  some  of  the  spectators 
feared  he  was  dead.  The  cudgels  with 
which  they  played  were  quite  heavy 
enough  for  such  a  feat. 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the 
Squire  was  not  in  that  predicament. 

A  broken  head,  pure  and  simple,  is  a 
trifle  where  the  cudgel  is  a  pastime — is  no 
more  matter  than  a  broken  pipe.  Wil¬ 
liam  Haworth  sat  up.  His  friends  stanch¬ 
ed  the  blood  as  well  as  they  could ;  and  as 
he  was  still  giddy,  “  daddled  ”  him,  in 
Dick  Hoggen’s  phrase,  one  at  each  side, 
across  the  arena. 

Ten  minutes  rallying-time,  according  to 
agreement,  was  allowed  William  Haworth. 
He  needed  every  second  of  it. 

As  William  showed  signs  of  recovery, 
his  adversary  frequently  called  to  Dick 
Hoggen,  “  How’s  time  ?” 

William  was  now  on  his  legs,  and  his 
friend  quietly  advised  his  withdrawing  from 
the  contest,  and  so  escaping  the  “  bevel- 
lin’  ”  that  awaited  him. 

“I’m  all  right  again— thank  you,  old 
fellow.  You  quite  mistake.  He’s  a  better 
man  than  I  thought  him,  and  I  was  too 
rash  ;  but  I  know  him  now.  The  lesson 
was  worth  a  knock,  and  I  go  in  now  to  win, 
you’ll  see.” 

Sinfield,  on  the  other  hand,  talked  in 
an  undertone,  laughing,  as  he  passed  to 
and  fro,  to  his  companion ;  and  the  old 
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fellow,  fired  by  the  combat  and  the  sight 
of  blood,  jabbered  fiercely  in  reply,  and 
looked  more  horribly  ugly  than  ever. 

The  fellows  who  had  been  sitting  round 
on  the  grass  stood  up  now,  and  a  loud  gab¬ 
ble  was  going  on  all  round.  VV'^hc.n  order 
was  called,  the  ring  was  re-fonned ;  and, 
after  a  minute’s  hurry  and  hustle,  all  was 
right  again,  and  the  battle  recommenced. 

There  is  evidently  more  caution  on  each 
side.  It  is  plain,  after  the  first  slight 
skirmish,  that  the  Squire  of  Haworth  had 
suftered  nothing  in  hand  or  eye  by  his  dis¬ 
aster.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  dark  fen¬ 
cer,  who  has  drawn  first  blood,  is  resolved 
not  to  throw  away  his  advantage,  but  to 
await  his  opportunity,  and  make  his  vic¬ 
tory  sure. 

The  Squire’s  hurt,  oddly  enough,  prov¬ 
ed  in  the  end  the  cause  of  his  safety.  Thus 
it  happened.  Sinfield  having  trilled,  and 
“  dodged,”  and  worried,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  tiring  a  man  who  had  lost  some 
blood  and  sustained  a  shock,  on  a  sudden 
makes  a  determined  and  formidable  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  Squire  of  Haworth  is  sorely 
pressed — is  in  danger — five  to  one,  it 
seems,  against  him ;  and  Sinfield’s  smile 
has  vanished,  and  an  atrocious  glare  and 
dark  pallor  unconsciously  betray  the  ani¬ 
mus  with  which  he  fights. 

The  people  hold  their  breath  ;  some  in 
tlie  first  ranks  stand  up.  Any  instant  may 
see  the  catastrophe,  and  at  this  moment  Sin- 
field’s  foot  slips :  he  has  placed  it  in  the 
little  patch  of  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
adversary’s  wound.  The  slight  derange¬ 
ment  that  attends  this  accident  William 
Haworth  avails  himself  of ;  and  instantly 
a  resounding  “  skelp,”  as  they  term  such 
a  blow  in  the  North-country,  proclaims  to 
the  world  that  Sinfield’s  skull  has  “caught 
it”  this  time,  and,  as  he  reels,  quick  al¬ 
most  as  you  can  clap  your  hands,  two 
others  follows,  and  tall  lithe  Lussha  Sin- 
field  lies,  face  downward,  on  the  short 
grass,  his  small  black  head  and  green-and- 
scarlet  handkerchief  on  his  doubled  arm, 
and  the  cudgel  in  which  he  trusted  a  yard 
away  from  his  open  hand. 

The  crowd  had  now  closed  in  about  the 
fallen  man ;  and  foremost  among  the  gab¬ 
bling  faces  were  the  silent  heads  of  the 
gray  and  the  chestnut,  pulled  over  by  the 
powerful  old  gipsy,  who  had  picked  up  the 
cudgel  on  his  way  in  a  trice,  and  who  is 
violently  roaring,  stamping,  and  gesticu¬ 
lating,  with  the  stick  and  the  bridle  clench. 


ed  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  halter  in  his 
left ;  so  that  the  horses  are  frightened, 
throwing  up  their  heads  and  snorting  in 
the  air,  and  in  danger  of  trampling  on  the 
feet  of  the  crowd,  who  are  shoving  and 
hustling  with  them,  and  bawling  to  Cow- 
per  to  mind  his  horses. 

“It’s  foul !  ”  he  is  yelling.  “He  struck 
the  man  down  ! — he  struck  him  foul !  I 
don’t  care  a  d — n  ! — he  struck  him  down  ! 

I  claim  stakes  for  Sinfield  !  It’s  all  foul  ! 
I’ll  fight  him  for  double  the  money,  I 
will,  myself ! — I’ll  fight  that  chap  myself,  if 
he’s  the  man  ! — I’ll  fight  him,  double  or 
quits  ;  and  Sinfield’s  winner  ! — He  struck 
foul !  I’ll  lay  my  oath  to’t !  Give  up  the 
money  here  ;  I’ll  make  ye  1  ” 

While  he  is  yelling,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sort  of  scuffle,  the  men  about  him  are 
threatening  and  bawling,  “Whar  gangst 
thou,  dafy  ? — wilt  tramp  the  lad’s  feace  !  ” 
and  so  forth. 

It  was  a  full  hoiM-  before  Sinfield  came 
to  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  Dick  Ii'og- 
gen  proclaimed  the  Squire  of  Hawcrth 
winner  of  the  stakes.  William  took  bis 
own,  and  said  he  would  let  off  Sinfield, 
on  condition.  He  would  give  him  a 
cheque,  payable  in  three  months,  adding 
^2  to  it,  provided  that  neither  Sinfield 
nor  Cowper  appeared  in  the  county  for 
that  time.  If  they  did  he  would  stop  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  cheque  at  the  bank. 

After  much  shrieking,  threats,  and 
bluster,  the  terms  were  accepted,  Sinfield 
and  Cowper  having  conferred  for  a  minute 
apart ;  and  the  crestfallen  partners,  hav¬ 
ing  by  good-luck  sold  the  chestnut,  set 
forth  on  their  march  northward. 

Chapter  XIX. 

LOOKING  EASTWARD. 

The  battle  was  over  between  two  and 
three  o’clock.  A  thin  little  boy,  dark  and 
handsome,  who,  with  great  black  eyes,  had 
been  watching  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
combat  with  silent  interest,  got  quickly 
from  the  fair  green  so  soon  as  the  fight 
was  ended,  and  ran,  with  a  light  foot, 
through  the  old  town  of  Willarden,  and 
away  westward,  towards  Dardale  Moss. 

William  had  left  home  in  the  gray  of 
the  dawn  ;  and  old  Martha  Gillyflower, 
talking  at  breakfast  to  her  guest,  said  : — 

“  Now,  see,  if  here  isn’t  a  cow  ?  ”  She 
had  whisked  round  the  tea-leaves  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bottom  of  her  cup,  and 
inverted  it  in  her  saucer,  and  was  now 
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reading  futurity,  after  the  manner  of  her 
kind,  in  the  tracing  thus  made  on  the  sides 
of  her  tea-cup.  “  A  cow.  Look  here  ; 
isn’t  there  one  horn,  and  there  the  other  ? 
— and  its  tail  here?  That’s  what  he’ll 
bring  home,  ye’ll  find — a  cow  ;  and  if  he 
doe.s,  he  mun  find  room  for  her  in  his 
study,  for  there's  none  on  the  farm.  He 
did  the  same  at  Crinkford — half-a-score 
sheep,  without  ever  a  word  to  Clinton,  and 
more  sheep  at  Haworth  than  Peter  kenn’d 
what  to  do  wi’.” 

The  girl  laughed.  “  Well,  if  he  brings 
home  a  cow,  it  will  be  an  odd  day’s 
shootin’.” 

“  Shootin’,  child  I  The  first  time  I 
heard  of  a  gentleman  shootin’  at  a  fair,” 
replied  Martha, 

“  Oh  !  the  fair  ?  What  fair  ? — Willar- 
den  ?”  asked  the  girl,  carelessly,  but  with 
a  slight  change  of  color. 

“  Ay,  Willarden.  He’s  not  gane  there 
to  sell,  sa  it  mun  be  to  buy,  I  consayte  ; 
it  will  not  be  the  gingerbread  and  peep- 
shows  that  taks  him  thiddher.” 

The  girl  laughed.  “  Some  young  lady 
— a  sweet  heart,  mayhap,”  said  she. 

“  Na — na.  Willie’s  nane  o’  that  sort ; 
he’s  too  wise.  Time  enough  to  court 
when  he’s  thinkin’  to  marry,  and  time 
enough  to  marry  when  he  has  meyar 
years  o’er  his  pow,  and  meyar  goud  in  his 
poke.  He’ll  no  du  a’  that  lids.  Na — na  ; 
he’ll  no  be  thinkin’  o’  fetchin’  hame  a 
marrow  to  Haworth  this  mony  a  year 
yet ;  en  afoore  ony  sic  like  cattle  comes 
hiddher  to  Haworth,  I  wish  a’ ad  Martha 
may  be  far  enough  out  o’  the  way.” 

'Phe  girl  talked  on  very  merrily.  She 
was  in  great  spirits.  But  so  it  was,  that 
when  Martha  was  no  longer  near,  she 
grew  thoughtful  and  restless,  and  after  a 
time  walked  down  to  the  ruin  that  stands 
near  the  road  to  Willarden,  and  stood  on 
that  eminence  looking  towards  it.  It  was 
too  early  yet  for  any  one  to  return  from  the 
fair.  The  narrow  old  road  was  deserted. 
She  sat  there,  looking  for  a  long  time. 
She  sang  sometimes  little  snatches  of  airs, 
wild  and  quaint,  of  which  the  world  knows 
nothing.  Then  came  intervals  of  silence, 
and  then,  in  her  low  sweet  voice,  she 
would  talk  to  the  dog,  of  which  she  made 
a  pet,  as  it  sat  beside  her,  and  then  a 
silent  watch  again. 

Then  into  the  house  she  would  run, 
and  whistle  to  the  bullfinch,  or  lend  a 
hand  in  any  work  that  was  going  on. 


and  make  a  bit  of  fun  for  Mrs.  Gilly¬ 
flower. 

“Wi’  all  your  fun,  thou’s  not  eatin’  a 
bit.  Thou’s  not  well,  lass  ?  ”  asked  old 
Martha,  kindly. 

“  Never,  better — only  I  was  thinking, 
Mrs.  Gillyflower ;  and  where’s  the  good 
of  thinking  ?  Everything  dies — birds, 
flowers,  lads,  and  lasses — all,  and  sorrow 
itself  dies  at  last ;  and  so,  ma’am,  I  say, 
let  us  not  care  too  much  for  any,  for  ’tis 
only  grief,  at  best ;  and  if  you  like  them 
well,  and  their  liking  dies  first,  where  are 
ye  ?  So  keep  your  heart  sure  locked,  and 
the  key  where  none  can  find  it,  and  your 
love  won’t  be  stole  away;  and  ye’ll  have 
a  merry  mind,  and  careless  days,  and  light 
sleep,  and  ye’ll  die  a  good  old  woman. 
Shall  I  sing  you  the  song  of  the  little 
fiddler  that  died  of  love  of  Willie  Faa’s 
big  aunt,  and  was  buried  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  in  his  fiddle-case  ?  ” 

So  the  strange  girl  sang  this  song,  which 
affected  from  first  to  last  a  pedantic  strain 
of  philosophy,  with  a  tune  somewhat 
monotonous  and  severe,  both  of  which, 
contrasted  with  the  irresistibly  absurd 
images  and  incidents  of  the  tale,  made 
old  Mrs.  tiillyflower’s  fat  sides  shake  with 
laughter. 

Away  the  girl  ran  again,  before  the 
laughter  was  half  over,  and  was  looking 
eastward  once  more  from  the  same  em¬ 
inence — watching  listlessly  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  more  anxiously,  for  the 
distant  figure  of  the  returning  horseman. 

Had  she  once  been  satisfied  that  she 
saw  him  and  that  he  was  safe,  she  would 
have  returned,  and  the  preux  chevalier 
would  never  have  known  that  his  return 
had  been  so  watched  for. 

Many  restless  toings-and-froings  had 
there  been. 

It  is  now  within  an  hour  of  sunset,  and 
she  hears  a  whistle,  and  guesses  who  is 
coming.  She  advances.  A  little  black- 
eyed  boy  comes  running  up  the  road,  that 
here  winds  with  a  picturesque  irregularity, 
and  he  sees  her  and  raises  his  hands. 
She  beckons,  in  her  cold  lofty  way, 
and  in  a  moment  more  he  has  reached 
her  side. 

He  has  a  story  to  tell.  It  is  related 
with  wonderful  gestures  and  volubility. 
She  stands  listening,  with  her  hand  exten¬ 
ded.  They  are  tpiite  out  of  sight  of  the 
house. 

Out  comes  her  little  red  purse,  and  she 
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gives  the  boy  some  money.  He  has  a 
word  or  two  more  to  say.  He  is  going, 
but  she  beckons  him  back  again,  and  has 
more  questions  to  ask — possibly  the  old 
ones  over  again. 

And  now  she  waves  him  off,  and  away 
goes  he  ;  and  she  is  alone,  looking  down 
on  the  grass  beside  her  with  a  pale  face. 

Chapter  XX. 

THE  NAME. 

The  girl  returned  to  the  house,  and 
talked  and  laughed  as  usual.  The  fuss  of 
preparation  for  the  Squire’s  return,  with  a 
keen  appetite  after  his  long  ride,  was  over, 
and  honest  Martha  was  already  predicting 
that  the  “  darkening  would  come  before 
Willie  was  heam,”  and  rehearsing  the 
lecture  she  would  give  him  if  so  it  should  be. 

The  girl  laughed.  “  Is  he  afraid  of  you, 
Mrs.  Gillyflower  ? "  asked  she,  suddenly 
grave  again. 

“  Why  sud  he,  la-ss,  so  lang  as  he  keeps 
gude  hours  and  gude  manners  ?  But  he 
kens  weel  eneugh  he’s  nobbut  to  tak’  care 
o’  himsel’,  and  Martha’s  weel  pleased.” 

“Wilful  and  wayward  the  young  lads 
be — ^’taint  easy  ruling  them,  ma’am,”  said 
her  young  guest,  with  the  gravity  of  a 
sage.  “  I  wonder  how  half  o’  them  ever 
lives  to  thirty  year.” 

“  Thirty  year  ! — not  they.  If  they 
warn’t  looked  after  by  wiser  heads,  there 
wad  na  be  ane  o’  them  left  at  yan  score 
and  twea — wi’  couds  en  fevers,  to  say 
nowt  of  the  faws,  en  clinks,  en  sizzupers 
they’re  gettin’  ever  an’  always.” 

The  concluding  items  in  old  Martha’s 
catalogue  sounded  ominously  in  the  girl’s 
ear,  but  she  laughed  again.  After  a  little 
time,  she  left  the  kitchen  unnoticed,  and 
passed  out  of  the  hall-door. 

The  renown  of  Lussha  Sinfield  was  high 
as  a  master  of  the  cudgel.  She  had  heard 
the  story  of  that  day’s  fight.  A  chance 
had  given  William  Haworth  the  victory, 
but  a  deadly  hand  had  struck  him. 

Had  not  the  same  hand  struck  Tinkler 
Gordon,  the  Scot,  what  seemed  but  a  light 
blow,  and  the  Tinkler  seemed  never  the 
worse  for  three  whole  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  sickened,  and  soon  died  ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  tap  of  Sinfield’ s 
skilful  cudgel  had  broken  the  brawny 
Tinkler’s  skull. 

In  the  mean  1  ime,  William  Haworth  was 
riding  homeward.  The  sun  was  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  melan- 
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choly  glory  of  evening  tinted  all  the  land¬ 
scape. 

As  he  rode  at  a  walk,  the  by-road  there 
making  a  little  turn,  looking  over  his 
right  shoulder  toward  the  old  house,  whose 
chimneys,  now  not  three  hundred  yards 
away,  rose  over  the  familiar  thorn-trees 
and  elms — upon  his  saddle,  on  the  left 
side,  a  hand  was  laid,  and,  with  a  quick 
glance,  he  saw  his  beautiful  guest  looking 
up  in  his  face. 

That  look  was  radiant.  There  was  ad¬ 
miration,  there  was  gratitude  in  it.  The 
Squire  drew  the  bridle  instantly,  smiling 
down  in  return. 

I  dare  say  she  thought  Lussha  Sinfield 
about  the  most  formidable  champion  on 
earth.  In  her  proud  face  was  beaming 
that  sympathy  with  the  heroic  that  makes 
the  beauty  of  girls  almost  sublime. 

“  Willie — Willie — oh  Willie  ! — you’re 
hurt.” 

“  Nothing,”  he  laughed. 

“  All  for  me !  I’ll  never  forget  ye, 
Willie.” 

“  I  say  it  is  nothing.  Oh,  how  I  w'ish 
it  were  !  I  wish  I  could  lay  down  my  life 
for  you,”  said  this  romantic  Squire,  whose 
chivalry  was  rising  to  a  wild  adoration  in 
the  light  of  her  beauty. 

She  was  gazing  up  at  him  steadfastly, 
and  speaking  in  her  low  sweet  tones. 

“  .My  man  !  And  all  for  a  pnior  lass  !  ” 

“  For  my  beautiful  friend — my  fairy- 
queen — my  treasured  guest !  ” 

“  I’m  a  proud  girl.”  Suddenly  there 
was  a  little  sob.  and  a  little  gush  of  tears. 

Willie  was  by  her  side,  and  caught  her 
hand  in  both  his  to  his  lips. 

“  No — no,  none  o’  that,  Willie,”  she 
said  gently,  but  in  the  old  sad  way  that 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  “  I’ll  see  to  your 
wound,  Willie.  I’ll  cure  it  myself.  We 
have  our  own  way  of  curing  everything.  I 
will — but  oh  ! — that’s  nothing.” 

Willie  laughed  again,  and  said  : — 

“  It  is  nothing — the  hurt  is  nothing ; 
but — "  in  a  changed  tone  he  said — “but 
that  you  should  think  of  me,  and  care 
for  me,  ever  so  little,  is  more  than  all  the 
world  and  more  than  life  to  me.” 

Gazing  in  his  face,  she  repeated,  as  if 
to  herself,  with  the  same  melancholy  rap¬ 
ture,  “  My  man — my  man  !  ” 

“If  you  trusted  me  better  now,  if  you 
thought  me  ever  so  little  worthier,  just  as  a 
little  sign  that  you  do  not  quite  distrust  me, 
you  said  you  would  tell  me,  some  time — ” 
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“  My  name  ?  Oh  yes  1  I  will,"  she  said 
slowly  and  very  gently.  “  A  strange 
name  you’ll  think  it.  Kuphan  Curraple, 
that  is  it.  1  would  not  tell  it  to  another 
here." 

“  Kuphan  1  It  is  a  beautiful  name  !  I 
know  you  ever  so  much  better  now,  dear 
Kuphan  !  Oh,  Kui)han  !  my  only,  only 
love  !  ” 

“  No — no,  Willie  ;  you  don’t  know  me 
better,  and  you’re  not  to  talk  so.  You 
gave  me  your  word.  You’re  tnie-hearted 
— didn’t  1  say  you  were  ? — and  you’ll  keep 
your  word.  Get  on  your  horse  again, 
Willie,  and  no  wild  talk  ;  but  home,  and 
I’ll  follow  the  path.” 

“  Well,  Kuphan,  there’s  a  secret  between 
us,  isn’t  there  ? — a  secret  in  my  keeping. 
Your  name.  It  is  only  a  sign  of  trust  be¬ 
tween  us.  God  bless  you  for  it !  ’’ 

“  Come — come,  Willie,  up  and  home  ; 
they’ll  wonder  what  keeps  you — they’ll  be 
coming.” 

“  Well,  Kuphan,  if  I  were  never  to  say 
it  more,  you  are  my  life  and  my  hope,  the 
star  of  my  worship !  Kuphan,  my  dar¬ 
ling - !” 

“  If  you  were  never  to  say  it  more, 
well,  never  say  it  more,  Willie.  Can’t  we 
talk  like  other  folk  ?  Can’t  we  be  kind 
without  being  foolish  ?  We  should  know 
one  another  longer  than  we  are  ever  like 
to  do,  before  we  can  tell  truly  what’s  to 
say  the  one  o’  the  other.  Wide  is  the 
world,  and  many  kinds,  and  chance  or 
change,  and  nothing  stays,  some  in  walls, 
some  under  barns,  no  two  songs  the  same, 
and  some  that  meet  and  like,  and  lose  ; 
love  passing  like  a  shij)  at  sea  and  comes 
no  more  ;  and  so,  Willie,  be  merry  while 
ye  may,  lad,  and  We’ll  sing  while  the  way 
lies  together,  and  think  after.”  And  with 
a  light  sad  laugh,  the  girl  waved  him  to¬ 
ward  the  house,  and  herself  ran  up  the 
little  footpath  in  the  same  direction,  and 
was  lost  among  the  briers  and  bushes  that 
grow  through  the  clefts  of  the  old  gray 
rocks  that  peep  through  the  sward  as  you 
mount  that  wild  and  winding  way  to  Ha¬ 
worth  Hall. 

Chapter  XXI. 

A  CHANGE. 

William  Haworth’s  hurt  looked  no 
trifle,  but  he  did  not  mind  it.  In  the  veins 
of  a  young  fellow  in  good  training,  and 
living  in  such  wild  free  air,  on  good  country 
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fare,  it  is  not  blood  but  ichor  that  circu¬ 
lates,  and  wounds  heal  in  no  time. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  beautiful  girl 
who  haunted  his  thoughts  rather  kept  out 
of  his  way — that  is,  he  could  never  see 
her  except  in  the  presence  of  old  Martha 
now,  or  of  Mall  Darrell.  He  fancied  that 
'  she  had  grown  thoughtful. 

Certain  it  was,  when  he  was  by  she  was 
silent.  She  was  grave.  She  did  not,  he 
thought,  even  look  at  him,  except  when, 
driven  to  despair,  he  spoke  to  her.  Then 
she  spoke  gently  and  pleasantly  as  ever. 

Once  only  he  caught  her  smiling  at 
some  joke  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gilly¬ 
flower — she  smiled  at  the  roses  she  was 
arranging  in  a  glass  for  the  dresser — and 
William  felt  prouder  and  happier  for  half 
the  day. 

What  could  this  be  ?  There  was  no 
affectation  in  the  matter — there  was  no 
appearance  of  being  offended ;  only  you 
would  have  fancied  that  she  was  under  or¬ 
ders  40  avoid  a  iete-h-tcte,  and  to  act  with 
a  little  more  reserve.  I  need  hardly  say, 
however,  that  there  was  no  one  to  impose 
any  such  conditions. 

William  tortured  himself  to  find  rea¬ 
sons  for  it.  •  Perhaps  the  cause  was  in  the 
rapturous  audacity  of  his  talk.  She  had 
thought  it  over,  perhaps,  and  formed  re¬ 
solutions  in  counsel  with  herself. 

'I’he  Squire  affected  to  be  careless, 
sometimes  ;  and  was  often  angry,  and  al¬ 
ways  miserable. 

He  had  reviewed  his  theory  of  her  being 
an  escaped  nun.  He  had  another  theory 
now,  romantic  also.  W’as  ever  wight  more 
desperately  in  love  ? 

She  is  expecting  a  letter  or  a  message, 
and  she  is  meditating  her  farewell  ;  and 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  that  there  shall 
be  no  entanglement,  even  of  sentiment 

“  How  cold  and  selfish  they  are  !  ”  he 
said,  in  his  anger.  What  made  it  worse 
still  was  that  he  sometimes  heard  the  old 
sounds  of  merriment  from  the  kitchen — 
the  laughter  and  the  singing — and  this 
cruel  girl  was  clearly  the  origin  and  spiing 
of  all  the  gayety. 

Some  girls  have  affected  this  estrange¬ 
ment  to  pique  a  lover  and  make  them¬ 
selves  more  precious,  or  even  from  the 
mysterious  pleasure  that  some  find  in  an 
unexplained  and  smouldering  quarrel — 
the  pain  and  the  submission  of  a  suffering 
lover,  his  wanderings  in  the  dark,  and  his 
pleadings  for  light. 
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But  William  Haworth  did  not  suspect 
his  Euphan  of  this.  He  felt  that  in  that 
character,  in  some  respects  so  volatile, 
there  was  a  vein  of  common  sense,  deci¬ 
sion,  and  dignity,  where  the  deeper  feel¬ 
ings  were  concerned,  quite  incompatible 
with  any  such  shabby  trilling. 

In  this  mood,  amid  these  conjectures," 
William  Haworth  took  his  gun,  and  spent 
the  day  in  a  lonely  march  over  Dardale 
Moss. 

The  sun  was  touching  the  distant  rim  of 
the  horizon,  as  William  Haworth,  with 
the  butt  of  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  ap¬ 
proached  the  scattered  wood  near  Ha- 
w'orth  Hall. 

Far  away,  but  still  a  bold  feature  in  the 
landscai)e, '  are  visible  the  towering  fells 
of  Golden  Friars.  Looking  towards 
them,  as  you  stand  under  the  group  of 
birch-trees,  with  your  back  to  the  sombre 
moor,  the  landscape  has  a  wild  and 
melancholy  charm  of  its  own,  especially 
in  certain  lights. 

Take  sunset,  for  instance — as  it  now  is 
— when,  red  with  the  mists  that  gather 
over  that  dark  expanse,  the  sun  seems 
sinking  inch  by  inch  into  its  black  level, 
and  throws  your  shadow  long  before  you, 
touching  every  weed  and  thistle  and  long 
blade  of  grass  with  its  fiery  light,  and  with 
a  softer  tint  lighting  up  the  trees  in  the 
foreground. 

Before  you  stands  the  old  gray-fronted 
house  of  Haworth,  its  small  windows  now 
glimmering  all  over  with  the  reflected 
flame  of  the  west.  About  it,  w’ith  an  air 
of  shelter  and  comfort,  stand  huge  old 
trees.  It  is  by  no  means  a  “  palatial 
residence,”  as  county  historians  often 
term  ancient  family  houses.  It  is  a 
homely  old  house,  shingle-roofed  and 
strongly  built  ;  and  200  years  hence  may 
find  It  looking  westward  over  the  moss, 
with  little  or  no  change. 

A  little  in  the  rear,  and  crowning  an 
abrupt  eminence  of  very  modest  preten¬ 
sions,  rise  the  ruins  of  Haworth  Castle. 
In  this  land  of  raid  and  rapine,  no  less 
than  seven  such  buildings  are  said  to 
luve  belonged  to  the  family  of  Haworth. 

In  the  foreground  near  the  margin  of 
the  moss,  a  little  to  the  right,  stands  one 
of  those  mysterious  relics  that  carry  us 
back  to  Cyclopean  times.  On  a  level,  no 
doubt  once  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  oak 
— the  indications  rather  than  the  relics  of 
which  remain  in  the  fragments  of  dwarf 
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oak-wood  which  are  to  be  found  in  that 
region — stands  a  druidic  ring  of  huge 
stones.  Two  are  prostrate,  and  two 
missing — blasted,  perhaps,  and  carted 
away  in  fragments  to  contribute  to  some 
neighboring  building.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  whole,  an  imposing  and  very  perfect 
monument  of  this  rude  and  mysterious 
architecture.  Within  and  about  this  silent 
and  venerable  circle — whose  origin,  when 
the  first  stone  of  that  ruinous  castle  was 
laid,  was  a  secret  as  irrecoverably  lost  as 
it  now  is — grow  a  few  hawthorn  and  elder 
trees.  I  suppose  it  figures  in  books  of 
topography  and  anti(^uarian  works.  These 
objects,  partially  screened  by  the  irre¬ 
gular  wood  I  have  described,  make  the 
scene  picturesque  and  interesting. 

No  place  is  more  solitary  than  this.  In 
Sydney  Smith’s  phrase,  “  You  must  here 
send  twelve  miles,  and  over  the  fells  too, 
for  a  lemon.”  Golden  Friars  is  the 
metropolis  of  this  stem  and  somewhat 
savage  region,  and,  thus  placed  within 
the  circle  of  dependency,  I  may  treat 
this  relation  as  a  chronicle  of  Golden 
Friars. 

It  was  here,  in  moonlight,  on  that 
stormy  night,  not  yet  a  fortnight  since, 
that  William  had  first  come  within  the 
circle  of  a  strange  enchantment — when, 
like  a  spirit  in  the  solitude,  that  beautiful 
girl  stood  before  him.  By  the’ same  path, 
as  nearly  as  he  could  make  it  out,  he 
now  approached  these  tall  time-furrowed 
stones. 

Traversing  a  thick  screen  of  hawthorn 
and  wild  birch,  on  a  sudden  this  solemn 
circle  stood  full  in  view. 

Not  among  these  rude  columns,  but 
some  twenty  yards  hearer  to  the  spot 
where  he  then  stood,  on  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion,  full  in  the  level  light  of  the  red  sun, 
two  figures  were  fixed  in  attitudes  that 
betokened  an  engrossing  dialogue. 

William’s  step  was  stayed.  He  gazed 
on  them,  breathless.  One  was  Euphan 
Curraple — the  other  was  a  wonderful 
stranger. 

Chapter  XXII. 

HECATE. 

This  stranger  was  an  old  woman,  dark 
and  grim  beyond  anything  he  could  have 
imagined,  and  resembled  nothing  that 
William  had  ever  heard  of  but  the  witch 
of  a  fairy-tale.  Her  shoulders  were 
humped  with  age ;  her  face  extraordi 
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narily  long  and  swart,  the  chin  resting 
on  her  breast.  Her  eyes  were  black  and 
vivid.  She  wore  a  very  wide-leafed  black 
hat,  tied  down  over  her  ears  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  a  short  dark  cloak,  from  the 
folds  of  which  her  brown  bare  arm  was 
extended  ;  and  her  fingers,  on  which  were 
several  rings,  gras[)ed  a  long  stick,  on 
which  she  leaned. 

Beautiful  Euphan  leaned  with  her 
shoulder  lightly  on  the  silvery  stem  of  a 
birch-tree,  one  of  three  that  sprang  fork¬ 
ing  from  the  same  root  ;  and  her  arm 
and  slender  hand  wound  on  a  branch 
beside  her,  the  small  leaves  of  which 
waved  and  quivered  slightly  in  answer  to 
the  motion,  else  unperceived,  with  which 
she  accompanied  her  talk.  Now  and 
then  her  narrow  shapely  foot  peeped 
forth,  and  listlessly  poked  the  little  tufts 
of  grass. 

Here,  truly,  were  the  embodied  types  of 
the  graceful  and  the  grotesque — the  ugly 
and  the  beautiful — contrasted. 

The  old  woman  is  talking  now.  The 
strange  mask  shines  in  the  setting  sun, 
like  burnished  bronze. 

And  now  it  is  Euphan’s  turn,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  sighs,  “  How  beautiful  she  is  ! — how 
beautiful  !” 

What  a  mysterious  prettiness,  and 
novelty,  and  finish  in  all  her  movements, 
when  a  gesture  or  a  change  of  attitude 
accompanies  her  speech  !  How  strange 
and  sinister  the  bright-eyed  hag,  who  now 
and  then,  as  she  talks,  lifts  the  point  of 
her  stick,  and  makes  little  diagrams  and 
circles  in  the  air !  The  shrivelled  hand, 
the  fixed  smile,  the  hawk-like  eye  and 
myriad  wrinkles,  lend  a  malignant  force 
to  that  picture  of  a  witch  performing  an 
incantation. 

Now  they  join  hands.  The  old  wo¬ 
man’s  head  is  nodding  in  time  to  some  last 
words  ;  and  now  she  walks,  with  her  hunch¬ 
ed  stoop  and  wiry  gait,  swiftly  enough 
to  the  old  Druidic  ring,  close  by,  through 
which  her  jiath  lies.  As  she  reaches  these 
tall  gray  stones,  she  turns,  extending  her 
long  shrunken  arm  towards  the  girl,  with 
an  uncertain  wave  in  the  hand,  as  if  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  farewell  benediction.  As  she 
does  so,  William  thinks  she  sees  him  ; 
for  it  seemed,  far  as  he  was,  that  her 
piercing  black  eyes  were  directed  sudden¬ 
ly  on  him.  He  had  caught  her  eye,  he 
felt.  She  remained  fixed,  for  a  moment 
or  two.  Then  —had  she  made  a  sign  to 


the  girl  ? — she  turned  again,  and  disap¬ 
peared  among  those  hoary  stones  and 
bushes. 

Euphan  Curraple  looked  towards  Wil¬ 
liam,  smiled — not  kindly,  he  thought — 
and  remained  where  she  was. 

The  young  Squire  was  nettled.  Here 
was  a  secret  conference — a  secret  in¬ 
fluence,  he  assumed — advising  and  plan¬ 
ning  going  on  ;  and  he  not  informed 
even  of  the  subject  of  it !  He  was  stung 
and  angrj’.  Yet,  could  anything  be  more 
unreasonable  ?  What  right  on  earth  had 
he  to  all  this  girl’s  confidence  ? 

Is  not  the  whole  Court  of  Love  near 
akin  to  Bedlam  ?  Is  ever  love  without 
jealousy  ?  And  what  madder  than  jeal¬ 
ousy — save  love  itself? 

If  William  had  reflected  for  a  moment, 
being  proud,  I  think  he  would  have  walk¬ 
ed  straight  home  without  troubling  Eu¬ 
phan  with  a  word.  But,  being  impulsive 
too,  he  walked  straight  up  to  her,  and 
raised  his  hat  ironically,  and  said  : — 

“  I’m  so  afraid  I’ve  interrupted  a  con¬ 
versation.” 

“  Why  need  ye  raise  your  hat,  sir,  to  a 
gipsy  girl  ?  ” 

The  avowal  did  not  come  by  surprise 
on  William.  This  was  his  second  theory. 
But  she  interested  him  the  more. 

“  I  treat  all  people — and  your  sex  es¬ 
pecially — with  respect.” 

“  Oh  no  !  That  was  banter,  sir,  and 
you’re  angry.” 

“  Angry  ?  Not  a  bit.  Why  should  I  ?  ” 

“Very  true — why  should  you?”  she 
replied,  coldly. 

“  I  say.  I’m  not  angry  !  ”  said  William, 
a  little  hotly.  “  Every  one  has  their  own 
business,  and,  provided  that’s  not  inter¬ 
fered  with,  I  don’t  see  what  right  any  one 
has  to  be  angry.” 

“It  is  I  that  should  be  angry,  sir,”  said 
the  girl. 

“  I  don’t  think,  lately,”  said  William, 
“  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  saying 
anything  to  incur  your  displeasure.” 

“  You  should  not  have  watched  me, 
sir,  like  that ;  no  gentleman  would  have 
done  so.” 

As  she  spoke  she  waved  her  hand,  ever 
so  slightly,  towards  the  spot  where  Wil¬ 
liam  had  been  standing. 

“  Watch  you  !  ”  said  William.  “  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  I  was 
walking  home,  and  saw  you,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised — little  more  than  one  minute  ;  and 
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I  did  not  hear  one  word  you  were  saying 
— not  a  syllable.  If  you  knew  anything 
of  me — if  you  cared  to  understand  me — 
you  would  know  that  I’m  no  such  person  ; 
that’s  quite  impossible.” 

“Well,  you  need  look  no  more,  and 
guess  no  more  ;  I’ve  told  you  all.” 

A  brilliant  color  flushed  under  the  clear 
brown  of  that  beautiful  girl,  and  made 
her  splendid  black  eyes  burn  like  fire. 

“  You’ve  told  me  only  what  1  thought 
before,  Eiq)han,’’  he  said,  in  a  tone  on  a 
sudden  quite  changed.  “  I  have  read 
about  your  race,  ever  so  much,  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Think  what  you  will  of 
me,  Euuhan,  but  don’t  think  me  a  fool  or 
a  worldling.  I  treasure  the  words  you 
said  to  me — words  that  you  forget — when 
first  you  came,  so  true  and  wise,  contain¬ 
ing  the  very  secret  of  all  the  happiness 
that  this  sad  earth  can  yield.” 

“  If  you  had  asked  me,  sir,  when  I 
told  yon  my  name.  I’d  have  told  you  all  ; 
we  never  deny  our  people.  'I'here  are 
some  of  them  passing,  and  they’ll  camp 
near  the  cat-stone,  on  the  moss,  to-night, 
They  are  bad  gipsies ;  we  don’t  like  them, 
but  they  can  fetch  a  message,  and  that 
old  woman  had  a  message  for  me.  She 
says  I  may  go  on  safely  to  my  own  ]>eo- 
ple  now.  'I'hat  was  all ;  I  would  have 
told  you,  if  you  had  asked  me.” 

She  sixike  a  little  coldly — she  looked 
pained.  What  a  dignity  there  was  in  this 
young  queen  of  nature  ! 

Chaiter  XXIII. 

THE  OPEN  HEART. 

“  I  HAVE  told  you  the  tnith,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  “  and  when  you  think  a  little,  Ku- 
pnan,  you  will  do  me  justite.  I  have  not 
been  watching  you  ;  you  ought  to  have 
known  that  I  was  quite  incapable  of  that.” 

“I  was  wrong,  sir.  I’m  sure.  I  had 
not  time  to  think — I  was  angry.” 

“Well,  Euphan,  you  won’t  refuse  to 
shake  hands.” 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  did  shake 
hands. 

“  Euphan,”  said  William,  still  holding 
her  hand  in  his,  “you  are  the  loveliest 
creature  on  earth — there  is  no  other  like 
you !  ” 

“  You  don’t  think  so.” 

“  I  do,  PLuphan.  I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  creature.  You  are  tiie  finest 
spirit,  the  most  beautiful  being — I  adore 
you  !” 


“  No — no,  you  don’t.”  She  shook  her 
head,  as  if  smiling  the  thought  away. 

“  Oh,  Pluphan !  you  wring  my  heart 
— you  are  cruel !  ” 

Paiphan  smiled  her  proud  wild  smile,  in 
which  expressions  mingled  strangely — 
something  of  disdain,  more  of  compassion, 
also  something  beautiful  of  gratification. 

“You  Rias  talk  so  to  us  gipsy-girls, 
but  you  don’t  mean  it.” 

“  Oh,  darling  !  you’ll  break  my  heart. 
May  (Jod  destroy  me,  but  I  do !  ” 

He  had  taken  her  hand,  and  was  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  both  his. 

“  No,  sir — ah  no  !  ’Tis  all  folly,”  she 
said,  drawing  it  back,  with  a  look  that 
was  grave,  and  even  sad,  and,  having 
withdrawn  it,  she  waved  it  back,  ever  so 
little,  her  arm  extended;  but  it  was  a 
l)rohibition  queen-like,  quite  natural — 
even  girlish,  luit  not  to  be  disobeyed. 

“  Why  did  (iod  make  you  so  beautiful 
and  so  pitiless?”  said  William,  clasping 
his  hands. 

“  beauty  is  only  in  the  eyes  that  see  it. 
We  are  all  as  we  are,  sir — we  can’t 
change.” 

“‘Sir!’  You  call  me  ‘sir,’  and  you 
promised  to  call  me  ‘  Willie.’  ” 

“  Twas  in  play.” 

“  No — it  was  no  jesting ;  I  never  was 
so  in  earnest  in  my  life,”  said  William, 
imj^etuously. 

“  There  is  a  distance  between  us.” 

“  There’s  no  distance,  P'.uphan ;  what 
shall  I  do  to  prove  it  ?  ”  wildly  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“  I  don’t  mean  rank — there’s  no  rank,” 
she  said,  carelessly.  “  The  real  gipsy 
was  never  a  servant  from  the  time  the 
world  began.” 

“  Where  is  the  distance,  then  ?  ” 

“W'ide  and  wild  as  the  sea,”  she  said 
sadly,  and  smiled,  and  was  grave  again. 
“  My  mother  told  me,  a  (iorgio,  long  ago, 
married  one  of  our  people — a  girl  he  fell 
in  love  with  ;  it  was  but  a  fancy,  it  could 
not  be  more.  It  woidd  not  do — never  ; 
the  tame  and  the  wild  bird  should  not 
mate.” 

“  (iod  made  us  all,  Euphan  ;  there’s 
no  such  difference.  I  have  read  of  your 
wild  free  life — there’s  nothing  like  it. 
Young  men  of  wealth  and  birth  have  so 
fallen  in  love  with  it  as  to  renounce  all, 
and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  camp,  and 
chosen  beautiful  wives  of  your  mysterious 
race,  and  lived  free  and  happy,  and  every 
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year  loved  its  liberty  and  beauty  better, 
and  never  repented  their  choice,  or 
thought  with  a  sigh  of  the  dull  world  they 
had  left  behind.” 

Kuphan  smiled  a  melancholy  smile  at 
these  wild  words  : — 

“  If  I  thought  you  spoke  in  earnest,  sir, 
you  should  see  me  no  more.  You  shan’t 
stay  with  me  longer.  (lo  your  way  home, 
Willie,  as  if  you  had  not  seen  me.  I’ll 
talk  no  more  now,  for  Euphan’s  heart  is 
heavy.” 

“  Kuphan  !  ”  he  said,  wild  and  pale, 

“  you  are  going  ;  if  I  leave  you  now  I  shall 
see  you  no  more.  Swear — that  if  I  leave 
you,  you  will  return  as  usual  1  ” 

“  I  will,”  she  said. 

“You  would  not  deceive  me?”  he 
pleaded. 

“  I’ll  go  back,  as  you  say,  sir.  I’ll  be 
thinking  a  bit  here,  alone  ;  and  I’ll  go  to 
the  house  again,  and  see  you  just  the 
same  as  ever.” 

The  Sijuire  looked  in  her  face  for  a 
moment ;  it  was  pale  and  gentle,  and  the 
fires  of  her  lustrous  eyes  were  misty.  In 
that  saddened  face  was  a  look  he  could 
not  doubt. 

.As  he  went  homeward  alone,  a  mad 
dream  was  whirling  in  his  brain  : 

“  Oh  Euj)han !  if  I  thought  you  could 
ever  love  me  best  of  all !  Yes,  the  wild 
free  life ! — there’s  nothing  like  it ;  the 
miserable  life  that  chains  us  to  fear  and 
drudgery  is  all  a  fallacy.  Give  me  the 
life  of  the  tent,  the  mountain  march,  the 
forest  camp,  the  simple  free  republic, 
where  mortals  have  time  to  think,  and  to 
enjoy,  and  live  with  nature — God’s  beau¬ 
tiful  creation  !  Think  no  more  of  vain 
pre-eminence  and  tawdry  comi)etition,  and 
the  fever  and  lassitude  of  a  shabby  ambi¬ 
tion.  What  a  miserable  slave  I’ve  been  ! 
— what  a  coward  and  a  suicide  !  I’ve  had 
enough  of  this.  I  have  found  courage  at 
last.  lleautiful  Euphan !  you  are  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  who  can  break  my  chains, 
and  lead  me  into  an  enchanted  world  !  ” 

Chapter  XXIV. 

FURIOSO. 

Euphan  Curraple  kept  her  word. 
She  was  soon  by  old  Martha’s  side  again. 
She  was  very  merry.  Never  had  the  old 
kitchen  rung  to  pleasanter  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

William  heard  these  sounds,  as  he  paced 
his  study,  in  a  tumult  of  fancies  and  feel¬ 


ings.  He  opened  the  door,  and  leaned 
smiling  at  its  side,  with  his  arms  folded. 
He  hardly  breathed,  for  the  voice  that  was 
more  silvery  than  choirs  of  angels  in  his 
ear  was  dimly  audible  in  the  merriment : 
and  oh  !  how  clear,  and  though  the  faint¬ 
est,  the  only  one  he  heard.  He  sighed, 
in  his  lonely  rapture. 

A  world  as  new  as  the  world  of  spirits 
was  opening  to  him.  These  sounds  of 
merriment  were  of  good  augury  to  him, 
he  hoped.  Had  she  thought  over  all  he 
had  said,  and  was  she  happy  ?  Oh !  if 
that  friendless  being  could  only  love  him 
as  he  loved  her — ^hand-in-hand,  through 
enchanted  ground,  they  would  walk  hence¬ 
forward  together  1 

His  darling  was  there — his  idol,  his 
muse,  his  beautiful  spirit — and  everything 
was  interesting  ;  the  tick  of  his  old  Dutch 
clock  was  musical ;  the  light  of  fairy-land 
was  on  the  panels  of  his  homely  house. 
The  look  down  the  dim  passage  was  a 
gaze  into  beautiful  futurity.  O  Time ! 
wing  on,  and  bear  him  swiftly  to  the  gate 
of  his  paradise ! 

Next  morning,  just  as  usual,  Eu()han 
was  there,  very  merry,  at  breakfast  with 
old  Martha. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  she  was  a 
useless  visitor.  Ready  to  lend  a  hand 
whenever  it  was  needed — very  quick,  very 
neat  was  she,  and  could  use  her  needle 
for  half  an  hour  as  well  as  any.  She  was 
a  wise  adviser,  too,  in  all  household  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  old  Martha  had  come,  by  this 
time,  habitually  to  consult  her — obliquely 
and  accidentally,  as  it  were ;  for  the  old 
housekeeiJer  had  her  pride  of  rule  and 
care,  but  made  no  secret  of  her  opinion  that 
the  lass  had  a  good  notion  of  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  would  make  a  very  pretty  house¬ 
wife  in  time.  And  anything  she  did  was 
pleasantly  done,  with  a  song  or  a  story. 

Now  it  was  the  last  loitering  five  or  ten 
minutes  after  their  last  cup  of  tea,  when 
Mall  had  gone  to  her  work  in  the  scullery, 
or  among  the  poultry,  and  she  and  Mrs. 
Gillyflower  were  alone,  each  on  her 
clumsy  kitchen-chair,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  little  deal  table  on  which  their 
cloth  was  spread — clumsy,  but  also  beau- 
fully  white. 

“  I'here’s  a  song  I  used  to  laugh  at,” 
said  the  handsome  stranger,  smiling  dowm 
upon  her  hands  that  lay  on  the  table — 
“about  a  poor  girl  that  loved  a  prince, 
and  the  prince  loved  her,  ever  so  much, 
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and  he  would  have  married  her  ;  but  she 
bethought  her  how  his  father  the  king,  and 
his  mother  the  queen,  would  rate  him,  and 
his  lords  and  great  folk  despise  him,  and 
how  he  would  be  made  little  of,  and 
sorry — and  all  for  her  sake.  And  just 
because  she  loved  him  too  well,  she 
would  not  marry  him — and  wasn’t  she  a 
big  fool  ?  ” 

“  Never  a  bigger,”  acquiesced  Martha. 

“She  was  called  Dun  Alice,  and  he 
was  the  I>ord  of  Linton,  and  a  king’s 
son.  And  will  ye  miss  the  song  and  the 
dances,  and  all  the  nonsense — and  think 
of  me  when  I’m  gone  away  ?  ” 

And  suddenly,  leaning  across  the  table, 
she  kissed  old  Martha  on  the  cheek  ;  and 
Martha  caught  her  close  to  her  heart,  and 
said : — 

“Gone,  lass!  Ye  shan’t  think  o’  that 
for  mony  a  day.  I  would  not  know  my 
old  selfj  or  the  old  house,  or  the  fields 
without  ye,  my  bonny  rogue  !  ” 

And  thus  saying,  old  Martha  rose 
abruptly,  with  a  little  laugh,  and  trotted 
away  to  the  dresser,  and  then  to  the  cup- 
boa^ — or  (as  in  that  northern  region  they 
term  it)  the  “  catmallison” — and  was  busy 
over  cups  and  flagons  in  an  instant ;  for 
she  did  not  choose  people  to  see  her  eyes 
wet,  and  dried  them  hastily,  with  her  back 
turned,  and  speaking  hilariously  all  the 
time. 

William  was  not  likely  to  make  a  secret 
of  his  love  anywhere.  But  he  could  not 
tell  how  Kuphan  might  resent  his  letting 
Martha  guess  it,  and  therefore  he  had  to 
act  with  circumspection.  Sorely  it  tried 
him,  as  you  may  fancy,  to  know  that  she 
was  so  near,  and  yet  so  effectually  hidden 
from  him.  As  to  reading,  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;  equally  so  was  his 
remaining  in  his  study.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  sublimest  restlessness. 

Quietly,  with  an  unavowed  fear  of  old 
Martha  Gillyflower,  he  let  .himself  out, 
gently,  by  the  hall-door,  and  stood  leaning 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  jwrch,  vainly 
looking  for  Euphan,  listening  for  her  voice. 

Then  the  young  Squire  walked  away 
through  the  trees  to  the  right,  and,  making 
a  detour,  reached  the  wood  of  thorn  and 
birch,  oak  and  hazel,  that  skirts  the  moss, 
and  so  up  again,  by  the  Druid  ring  of  tall 
stones — always,  henceforward,  an  enchant¬ 
ed  region  for  him. 

Quite  lonely  it  now  was,  and  beyond 
it,  through  rugged  glades  of  scattered 
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dwarf  oak  and  birch,  he  still  looked  in 
vain. 

He  was  in  the  acme  of  his  fever — he 
could  not  rest  Those  who  measure  all 
things  by  mundane  prudences  and  pro¬ 
prieties  will  regard  his  infatuation  with 
pro|)er  astonishment  and  disgust  There 
are  others  to  whom  it  will  appear  essential 
tnie  love,  and  in  so  far  heavenly  as  it  was 
uncontaminated  by  the  sordid.  The  inner 
man,  the  xap^it,  the  spiritual  man  who  is 
to  live  forever,  is  the  shrine  of  every 
celestial  affection.  There  reside  the  true 
and  the  loving  in  all  human  nature.  If 
not  there,  IxJth  are  extinct,  and  what  is 
then  that  inner  man  ?  An  immortal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evil,  the  Satanic  lord  of  the 
tabernacle  of.  the  flesh,  which  is  not,  as  in 
the  happier  man,  a  veil  through  which,  as 
in  the  countenance,  the  glory  of  the  inner 
love  and  tnith  shines  forth  ;  but  a  fixed 
and  a  goodly  mask,  within  which  lurks  and 
rules  a  satanic  stranger.  When,  from  the 
celestial  tenant  in  the  other,  shines  forth 
a  sudden  truth  or  affection — how  the 
heavenly  sjurits  thrill  with  a  strange 
delight!  In  this  law  is  the  life  of  what 
we  call  romance — that  noble  folly,  which 
to  some  seems  so  ridiculous,  and  to  others 
so  beautifully  w'ise. 

William  is  now  walking  in  his  dream — 
in  his  delirium.  The  intoxication  is  not, 
as  in  some,  selfish.  Generous  madness  ! — 
who  can  charm  it  into  sanity,  or  impose 
on  it  the  laws  of  plodding  quietude  ? 
Will  it  listen  to  reason,  or  be  strapjied 
dow'n  on  its  bed  ?  Alas !  no ;  it  will 
talk  from  its  frenzy,  and  enjoy  its  suicidal 
liberty — and  gather  supernatural  strength 
from  its  very  mania. 

Euphan  liked,  when  the  sun  shone  out, 
to  sit  on  a  stile,  or  under  an  old  tree,  or 
to  wander  up  and  down  the  hedgerows — 
with  the  dog  by  her  side,  or  the  bird’s 
cage  in  her  fingers — singing  sometimes, 
sometimes  silent,  and  sometimes  talking 
to  her  mute  companions. 

Chapter  XXV. 

THE  STONE  AND  TREE. 

Manv  such  excursions  “  the  young 
Squire”  made  that  day,  in  vain.  It  was 
in  the  evening,  on  the  old  weird  ground, 
where,  among  the  wild  woods,  stand  the 
huge  gray  blocks  of  the  Druid  worship, 
that  he  saw  his  love  at  last. 

“  Euphan  !  I  feared  I  was  never  to  find 
you.” 
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She  laughed  ;  and  was  not  there,  under 
her  clear  brown  tint,  a  beautiful  crimson, 
for  a  minute  Hooding  up,  and  then  ebbing 
softly  away  ? 

“  How  did  this  wild  bird  come  to  me  ? 
thought  William,  as  he  looked  on  her  with 
a  tender  wonder. 

And  so  he  began  to  talk,  approaching 
that  with  which  his  heart  was  fullest. 

“  1  told  you  I  had  read,”  he  said,  “  of 
beautiful  girls  of  your  race,  Euphan,  who 
have  married  into  ours,  and  they  and  their 
daughters  have  become  great  ladies ;  and 
they  have  continued  to  maintain  friend¬ 
ship  with  their  own  jwople,  and  have  done 
them,  in  their  day,  great  services.” 

“They  were  bad  gipsies,  though,”  said 
Euphan,  with  a  shake  of  her  small  head, 
and  a  smile.  “  There’s  but  the  one  way — 
the  wild  life  or  the  tame.  They  could 
never  come  back,  like  a  bird  that  has 
been  tamed  ;  her  own  will  shun  her.” 

“  JUit,  oh  !  if  she  loved  the  man,  could 
not  she  leave  all,  and  be  hapj)y  ?  ”  said 
William. 

Again  that  beautiful  tint  dyed  her 
cheeks.  'I’here  was  a  silence,  and  her 
eyes  were  lowered  to  the  fern,  with  which 
the  tip  of  her  slim  shoe  was  fiddling. 

“  She  might  leave  all,  but  she  could  not 
be  hapi)y,  for  she’d  always  know  he’d  a’ 
done  wiser  to  have  married  one  of  his  own. 
But  ’tis  nothing  to  me,”  she  said,  with  a 
slight  fierce  change,  and  her  eyes  glanced 
by  his  with  a  sudden  flame ;  and  then, 
with  a  cold  contemptuous  carelessness,  she 
continued  : — “  I  care  for  nothing — no  one 
— not  even  myself.  I’m  a  young  lass — 
nineteen  I  count  young — and  I’m  happy 
enough  ;  let  them  settle  their  affairs  that 
has  such  nonsense  to  manage,  and  when  I 
hear  the  story  'twill  make  Euphan  laugh 
hearty.  There’s  many  a  man  has  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I’ll  give  him  my  hand, 
and  wish  him  luck  from  my  heart,  and 
glad  to  say  a  good-natured  word  to  him  ; 
but  for  love,  1  don’t  know  what  it  is,  and 
for  its  sake  I  would  not  pluck  that  weed. 
That’s  not  Euphan — she’s  not  like  that ; 
there’ll  never  live  the  man  she’d  walk  a 
mile  to  meet,  or  fret  an  hour  if  he  was  to 
go  forever.” 

She  stood,  pale,  and  smiling,  with  her 
fiery  eyes  on  William,  with  a  cruel  pride. 

The  worst  pain  he  had  ever  known  was 
at  William’s  heart  as  he  looked  on  the 
graceful  cold  girl.  For  a  little  time  he 
w’as  silent. 
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“  I  won’t  leave  you,  Euphan,  even  for 
that,”  he  said,  in  the  low  tone  of  a  deeply 
wounded  man.  And  so  beginning,  little 
by  little,  he  recounted  the  wild  story  of 
his  love — and  on,  and  on,  into  passionate 
pleading.  “  Don’t  turn — don’t  go  ;  it  costs 
you  but  a  moment’s  patience  to  hear  me 
out,  and  when  it’s  over  you’ll  say  you  don’t 
like  me,  and  never  can  like  me,  or  let  me 
hope  for  your  love.” 

“  I  could  not  say  that,  Willie,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  her  hands  locked  together, 
and  looking  at  him,  as  he  stood  by'her 
shoulder,  with  such  a  pale  mournful  face 
as  painter  never  dreamed.  “  Willie,  where 
was  the  use  of  breaking  Euphan’s  heart  ? 
I  wish  I  liked  ye  less — I  might  be  happy 
then.” 

“  O  God  ! — my  darling  !  ”  he  said,  and 
his  face  was  pale,  in  his  rapture,  as  that 
of  a  man  who  had  received  his  death 
wound. 

“  Willie — Willie — Willie,”  she  said,  as 
gently  as  a  child — each  “  Willie  ”  sound¬ 
ing  like  a  sob — “you  don’t  know;  you 
shouldn’ta’  spoke  kind  tome — you  should 
a’  let  me  go.” 

“  Oh,  Euphan  !  ”  he  cried,  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  thought,  “  you  like  some  one  else — 
you  like  another  better  !  ” 

“  Never,  never  ! — no,  Willie,  never. 
There’s  none,  and  never  was,  but  only 
you.  But,  for  all  that,  the  night  ye 
found  me  in  the  storm,  standing  by  the 
stone,  ’twould  a’  been  well  if  you  had 
passed  me  by — or  better,”  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  wild  sob,  “  if  ye  had  put  your  gun 
to  my  head  and  shot  me.” 

The  anguish  of  an  uncertainty  dashed 
his  rapture.  Proud,  pale,  happy,  yet  with 
the  same  strange  anguish,  he  held  her  hand 
clasped  in  both  his,  and  looked  with  dilat¬ 
ed  gaze  for  his  unknown  fate  in  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face.  For  a  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken — he  wondering,  in  tumultuous  si¬ 
lence,  what  grief  lay  at  the  little  heart 
that  was  so  near  him.  At  last  he  said, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper  : — 

“  F'uphan  ! — Euphan,  darling  !  say,  I 
implore,  what  it  is  !  ” 

“  ’Tis  only — nothing  ;  only  Euphan’s 
heart  is  sore.” 

“You  don’t  doubt  me?  Oh,  Euphan 
you  are  not  so  cniel.  You  said  I  was 
true-hearted,”  pleaded  the  young  Squire. 

“  You  could  not  think  me  false.” 

“  No  ;  if  I  had  a’  thought  that,  I  would  a 
never  looked  at  you,”  she  said,  with  a  cold 
29 
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fierce  smile  and  tone  of  disdain,  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  chill  him  ;  and  she  went  on,  like 
herself  :  “  No,  no,  Willie — never,  no  ; 
nothin’  false  in  you — a  gentleman,  true 
and  high — a  one  to  live  and  die  for. 
Oh,  Willie  !  the  world’s  all  wrong.”  And 
with  these  words  came  a  sudden  gush  of 
tears. 

Hastily  she  laid  her  hands  across  her 
eyes,  and  turned,  and  walked  hurriedly 
backwards  and  forwards  within  the  circuit 
of  the  gray  monumental  blocks  among 
which  they  stood.  William  followed  ;  but 
with  her  hand,  in  her  wayward  mood,  she 
impatiently  pushed  him  back,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  passionate  step,  to  walk  to 
and  fro. 

She  stopped,  and  looked  up  and  down, 
and  clasped  her  hands,  and  stamped. 

“  Oh  !  mad — mad  !  Did  ye  ever  see  a 
fool  like  Euphan  ?  The  sky,  nor  the 
grass,  nor  my  own  voice,  nor  nothing,  is 
like  itself — all’s  gone  changed.  I  know 
ye  so  short  a  time,  Willie,  and  can  I  never 
forget  ye  ?  The  quiet  times  long  ago  ! — 
children’s  very  happy.  Just  a  wee  thing, 
four  years  old,  stretching  after  flowers  in 
the  tarn.  Oh  !  why  didn’t  they  let  me 
drown  that  time,  and  this  poor  heart 
wouldn’t  a’  been  beatin’  now  !” 

It  seemed  to  Willie  that  this  flood  of 
feeling  must  be  suffered  to  rush  and  eddy 
its  own  way  into  quiet ;  he  had  laid  his 
arm  against  one  of  the  huge  old  stones, 
and  leaned,  following  her  with  the  sad 
eyes  and  patient  love  that  watch  the  toss¬ 
ings  and  ravings  of  sickness. 

With  a  change  of  mood  she  came  to  his 
side,  and  laid  her  small  Oriental  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  looking  up  into  his  face,  with 
a  sad  childlike  trust  in  her  eyes.  She  said, 
very  lowly  and  softly : — 

“  You’ve  handsome  hair — soft,  rich 
brown.  Ah  !  yes,  my  handsome  Willie, 
that  fought  for  me.” 

“My  beautiful  spirit !  Here  I  found 
you,”  said  he,  enthusiastically. 

“  What  will  your  fortune  be,  Willie  ? — 
what  ?  I  won’t  tell  your  fortune  now. 
Well,  am  1  to  call  ye  ‘  Willie  ’?  ” 

Though  her  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  was 
not  as  if  she  asked  Willie,  but  something 
else. 

William  Haworth  smiled,  and  laid  his 
hand  tenderly  on  her  shoulder,  with  the 
adoration  of  all  his  manly  heart. 

“  I’ll  tell  it  to-morrow — shall  I  ? — and 
Euphan’s  too.  And  I  must  have  a  bit  of 
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your  hair,  mind — W’illie’s  hair.  “  ’T  will  be 
a  good  fortune,  and  you’ll  be  a  great  man. 
Some  kind  grief  first  and  then  all  good  af¬ 
ter  ;  and  Euphan’s  will  be  a  long  one,  and 
— a  short.” 

As  she  spoke  thus  softly,  as  it  were,  to 
herself,  with  her  fingers  over  his  shoulder, 
she  was  choosing  a  lock  of  the  silken-brown 
hair,  that  grew,  in  long  curls,  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  It  was  quietly,  as  if  she  had 
a  right  to  it,  and  she  never  asked  him. 

He  smiled  fondly  down  at  her,  as  he 
might  on  a  beautiful  wayward  child. 

And  now  up  come  her  tiny  scissors, 
tied  to  thin  blue-silk  ribbon  ;  and  she  snips 
off  the  lock  of  brown  hair  gravely,  and 
holds  it  before  her  sad  eyes,  and  then 
winds  a  little  bit  of  red  thread  fast  round 
it,  and  places  it  in  her  bosom. 

She  looked  up  now,  with  her  pretty 
laugh. 

“  Ain’t  we  queer  cats,  and  never  thinks 
o’  one  thing — no,  not  half  an  hour  ?  Come, 
now ;  and  look  ye,  we  are  going  to  be 
merry,  now ;  crjin’  comes  in  change  and 
time  ;  and  time  and  change  will  dry  our 
tears  again,  and  1  am  going  to  make  ye 
laugh  with  the  dance  we  danced  before. 
Ah,  lad — if  we  had  but  a  clever  fiddler ! 
I’ll  go  home  alone,  mind.” 

She  smiled  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
turned  away,  and  had  reached  the  farthest 
stone  of  the  ring,  when  she  turned  her 
head,  stopping,  and  looking  at  him,  said 
softly,  to  herself,  “  One  other  look  ;  ”  and 
her  look  was  all  the  sadder  that  her  smile 
still  lingered  there,  and  then,  with  a  little 
wave  of  her  hand,  away  ran  the  pretty 
stranger,  with  a  tread  light  and  proud  as  a 
deer’s. 

Chapter  XXVI. 

THE  BED  UNTREASURED. 

It  was  a  merry  evening  at  Haworth 
House.  William  smoked  his  pipe  in  the 
kitchen  chimney-nook,  for  his  half-hour, 
which  grew  to  twice  as  long  ;  and  quaint 
song  and  dance  made  the  hour  hilarious, 
pretty,  long  remembered. 

All  is  over  now.  He  is  in  his  study. 
The  Dutch  clock,  in  the  firelight,  ticks 
briskly  ;  and  its  friendly  face  glows  kindly 
over  the  young  man’s  romantic  dreams  of 
the  Robin  Hood  life  that  is  before  him, 
with  his  nutbrow'n  maid.  The  passion  so 
sublime,  the  sceneiy  so  wild — all  that  is 
so  true  and  yet  so  visionary — 

“  All  that  time  has  disenchanted.’’ 
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All  the  house,  but  this  room,  is  dark  now. 
In  a  little  time  more  he,  too,  is  in  his  bed, 
and  fast  asleep.  Deep  in  the  night  comes 
a  dream.  How  it  began — what  it  w’as 
about — he  forgets.  Only  he  hears  in  it 
the  wild  song  : — 

“  The  hawthom-tree 
Is  dear  to  me, 

The  elver-stone  likewise — 

The  lonely  air 
That  lingers  there, 

And  thought,  that  never  dies.” 

The  distant  song,  in  his  dream,  sound¬ 
ed  clear  and  sad.  He  started  up,  listen¬ 
ing,  w'ith  a  beating  heart  The  notes 
seemed  still  in  his  ear.  But  the  night-air 
was  silent.  The  scenery  of  his  dream  had 
flown,  and  there  was  darkness  only'when 
he  tried  to  recall  it.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
dreamed  only  of  a  sweet  voice  issuing 
from  darkness. 

He  sighed  deeply,  listening  on.  An  un¬ 
accountable  melancholy  was  heavy  at  his 
heart — that  pure  deep  melancholy  of  a 
farewell  in  childhood,  that  hardly  ever 
returns  in  after-life. 

Yet,  why  should  it  last  ?  All  was  a 
dream.  Nothing  is  changed.  And  so, 
after  a  white,  he  falls  asleep  again,  and  no 
dream  comes. 

Karly  he  awakes,  and  is  out  among  the 
trees  in  the  morning  air,  wnth  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  a  lover.  All  his  future  is  sweet 
with  the  opening  flowers,  and  sparkles  in 
the  morning  sun,  and  rustles  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  forest. 

But  that  morning  a  change  is  to  befall 
him. 

He  is  now  back  again  in  his  study  ;  and 
at  some  time  past  nine  o’clock,  old  Mar¬ 
tha  comes  in,  in  a  great  taking,  and  stands 
to  harangue  him  without  closing  the  door. 
Her  jolly  old  face  is  pale  ;  she  gesticu¬ 
lates  indignantly,  and  is  in  a  great  excite¬ 
ment. 

What  she  had  to  tell  was  this  :  Euphan, 
the  girl,  had  totally  disappeared.  It  was 
no  accidentally  late  ramble  in  the  fields  or 
woodlands.  The  red  bag,  with  the  things 
she  had  brought  with  her,  was  gone ;  her 
gray  cloak,  which  she  never  took  in  her 
walks  with  her,  was  gone  also.  She  had 
made  her  bed,  and  the  forsaken  room  was 
neat  as  ever,  and  the  flowers  stood  in  the 
glass  on  the  little  table  beside  the  window. 
She  must  have  visited  the  bedside  of  Mall, 
for  some  silver  in  a  little  bit  of  blue  silk 


was  pinned  to  the  cover  of  her  pillow,  and 
a  pretty  little  carved  ivory  needlecase,  that 
Martha  Gillyflower  used  to  admire,  was 
found  tied  round  with  a  bit  of  silk  ribbon 
in  a  bow,  and  in  like  manner  pinned  over 
old  Martha's  head.  The  hall-door  and 
back-door  were  undisturbed  ;  but  the  side- 
door,  that  opened  on  what  was  called  the 
meadow,  was  unbarred,  and  through  it  she 
had  gone. 

William  Haworth  stands  before  her, 
like  a  ghost,  speechless — his  face  ashy- 
white.  For  a  long  time  he  can’t  believe 
the  story,  and  she  has  to  repeat  it  over 
and  over.  Still  he  can’t  believe  it — won’t 
believe  it. 

He  stalks  by  old  Martha’s  side  from 
room  to  room,  to  visit  the  evidences  of 
the  flight,  in  dumb  half-credulous  panic. 
Old  Martha  is  at  his  elbow,  denouncing, 
in  her  grim  northern  dialect,  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  the  lass  who  has  turned  her  back 
on  her  best  friends  without  a  “  God-b’-wi’- 
ye,”  and  “  out  o’  window  wi’  her  like  a 
bird,  and,  (Jod  knows,  none  but  a  daffy 
would  wish  her  back,  the  graceless 
lass  !  ” 

“  She’s  gone  !  ”  said  William,  wildly. 
“  My  CJod !  why  didn’t  you  look  after 
her  ?  She’s  gone  ! — you’ve  let  her  go  ! 
I  shall  never  see  her  again  ;  and  I  charge 
you  with  it  all !  ” 

He  shook  his  hand  in  the  air  distract¬ 
edly,  as  if  he  could  have  cursed  her  ;  and 
he  looked  so  scared  and  furious  that 
Martha  could  not  “find,"  as  they  say, 
“  her  tongue.”  She  stared  at  him,  with 
her  mouth  agape,  for  the  second  that 
he  stood  thus— and  then  he  was  gone, 
and  the  hall-door  clapped  after  him ; 
and  when  she  had  recovered  breath,  she 
said  : — 

“  Agoy  !  there’s  a  rageous  lad  for  ye  ! 
Here’s  a  clitter-clatter !  An’  all  this  coil, 
an’  rampin’  an’  rearin’,  acos  a  firligig  lass 
like  that  takes  the  road  by  night,  and  off 
to  seek  aunters,  like  that !  Hev  I  bin 
winkin’  all  this  time,  en  Willie  in  love  wi’ 
the  lass !  Who’d  a’  thought  they  wor  so 
sly !  Weel !  I  say,  he  shud  nae  hev  made 
that  undacent  hirdum-durdum ;  she’s  a 
graceless  lass,  howe’er  it  be.  But  I  sud- 
na  ca’  her  a  firligig ;  she’s  nane  o’  that 
lids.  Na — na,  puir  thing  !  she  was  as 
harmless,  and  had  as  many  tricks,  as  a 
kittling,”  she  continued,  softening.  “  Bon¬ 
ny  and  winsome  she  was.  I  could  a’most 
wimple  like  a  child — but,  oh  !  she’ll  come 
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back — she  could  not  do  so — she'll  come 
again." 

So  old  Martha — excited  and  disquieted 
— ruminated,  thinking  sometimes  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  another.  Some¬ 
times  her  anger  was  kindled  against  £u- 
phan,  who  seemed  in  her  eyes  an  artful 
“  hizzy  "  who  had  ensnared  the  affections 
of  the  Squire  of  Haworth  ;  and  some¬ 
times  she  fancied  that  she  had  flown  to 
prevent  her  losing  her  heart  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  quite  out  of  her  rank  ;  and  some¬ 
times  she  thought  only  of  the  change,  and 
how  the  hour  would  be  dull  without  Eu- 
phan. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

PURSUIT. 

William  did  not  return  that  night — 
nor  for  two  long  years.  During  that  time 
he  travelled  all  England  over.  By  woods 
and  wilds,  by  moss  and  moor,  wherever  a 
fleeting  gipsy  camp  was  pitched,  his  wan¬ 
dering  search  was  directed. 

Euphan  Curraple — any  tidings  of  her  ? 
He  would  make  it  worth  their  telling. 
They  should  have  what  they  asked  for  the 
discovery.  These  strange  people  listened 
to  his  earnest  imploring  appeals,  gravely 
and  civilly — sometimes  thoughtfully — and 
spoke  together  in  their  own  language  ; 
but  always  it  ended  in  their  saying  that  they 
knew  no  such  person.  People  of  the 
name  they  knew,  but  no  Euphan  Curraple. 

He  tracked  his  old  adversary,  Lussha 
Sinfield.  That  rogue  did  not  like  him, 
for  a  gipsy  can  bear  most  things  better 
than  l^ing  foiled  at  the  game  on  which  he 
prides  hunself  by  a  “  Gorgio.”  Still  the 
Squire’s  money  was  as  good  coin  as 
another  man’s,  and  William  offered  it 
freely  for  any  tidings  of  Euphan. 

The  man  eyed  him  with  a  dark  steady 
gaze  ;  he  was  civil,  and  heard  him  out, 
and  was  silent  for  a  while  after  he  had 
done. 

Sinfield’s  gray  and  chestnut  had  been 
sold,  I  suppose  ;  old  Cowper  w'as  holding 
a  cart-horse  by  a  halter  when  the  Squire 
reached  them.  They  stood  under  a  group 
of  two  or  three  trees  at  the  edge  of  a 
common,  where  a  little  brook  runs  by, 
and  meant  to  make  a  halt  of  some  hours. 

Sinfleld  looked  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
large  dark  eyes,  as  if  at  a  distant  object, 
and  repeated  :  “  Euphan  Curraple  !  I 
can’t  say,  I’m  sure;  I’ll  ask  my  partner.” 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked 
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to  his  comrade.  William’s  heart  beat 
violently  as  he  watched  him,  and  a  mist 
seemed  to  cover  his  eyes. 

Sinfield  leaned  across  the  horse’s  back, 
and  talked  with  his  companion  in  their 
ow’n  tongue.  The  old  gipsy  looked  hard 
at  the  Squire,  as  they  talked  low,  for  a 
while.  Then  the  young  man  turned 
about,  and  told  William,  carelessly  : — 

“  No — he  don’t  know  no  such  woman.” 

“  Did  you  tell  him  all  I  said  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  William.  “  Here  !  I  say — you’re 
Cowper,  I  saw  you  at  the  fair — I’ll  pay 
you  what  you  please,  if  only  you’ll  tell 
me  where  I  may  hear  anything  of  Euphan 
Curraple.” 

“There’s  many  a  woman  might  tell 
you,”  said  the  surly  old  fellow. 

“  Where  ?  ”  asked  William,  w'ith  his 
soul  at  his  lips. 

“  What  is  she  to  you  ?  ”  Cowper  re¬ 
plied,  in  turn,  with  a  question. 

“She  was  a  guest  at  Haworth,  and 
she’s  gone,”  he  answered  ;  “and  we  don’t 
know  what’s  become  of  her.” 

“  And  how  should  we  ?  ”  answered 
Cowper,  gruffly. 

“  Who  are  those  women  you  spoke  of,” 
urged  William,  “  who  could  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  of  her  ?  ” 

“  Such  as  lives  in  tents,”  said  Sinfield ; 
and  Cowper  nodded. 

“  Ay,  ’tis  them  I  mean,”  said  the  old 
man,  who  was  now  stufflng  his  pipe  with 
tobacco. 

“Gipsies?”  said  William. 

“Why  not  ?”  answered  Cowper. 

“  Are  there  any  near  here  ?  ”  he  asked, 
with  a  hope  strangely  rising  into  agony 
at  his  heart. 

“  There’s  five  tents  at  Tarlton.” 

“That’s  about  ten  miles  away?”  said 
William,  pointing  with  his  arm  north¬ 
ward. 

“And  a  bit,”  added  Sinfield. 

The  old  fellow  lighted  his  pipe. 

“  Is  she  with  them?”  asked  William, 
awaiting  the  answer — with  what  feelings 
you  may  guess. 

“  Not  as  we  know,”  interijosed  Sin¬ 
field  ;  “you  know  more  about  that  young 
woman  yourself  than  me  and  Cowper 
does.  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“  And — and  what  are  they  likely  to  tell 
me  ?  ”  asked  William. 

“  Cross  their  hands  with  gold  and 
they’ll  tell  ye,”  said  the  old  man,  sternly, 
at  the  same  time  carelessly. 
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And  he  and  Sinfield  both  again  looked 
hard  at  the  Squire. 

“  Do  they  know  ? — Do  you  think  they 
know? — How  do  they  know?”  asked 
William,  all  in  a  gush. 

“  By  the  planets,  and  the  hand — ^how 
else  ?  ”  said  old  Cowjier,  spitting  on  the 
ground. 

“  They’ll  tell  you  what  they  knows,  and 
very  like  they’ll  tell  yc  what  ye  want.” 

“  Come,  now,”  said  William,  suddenly, 

“  I  know  all  about  you.  You  and  he, 
there,  were  pursuing  that  young  girl  Euphan 
Curraple ;  and,  for  anything  I  know, 
you  may  have  waylaid  her  as  she  went ; 

and  by - !  if  she’s  either  hurt  or  missing, 

I’ll  make  you  out,  though  you  w’ere  hid 
under  a  mountain ;  and  if  I  don’t  hear 
of  her  within  a  week.  I’ll  have  a  warrant 
from  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  arrest 
you  both.” 

Old  Cowper  looked  at  him  from  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  and  smoked  on  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“  That’s  a  d - d  rum  way  to  talk  to 

honest  men,”  said  Sinfield,  with  a  swarthy 
flush,  and  a  dangerous  gleam  from  his 
dark  eyes.  “  How  do  you  know  we  ever 
heard  her  name  ?  I  don’t  care  a  blast ! 

I’m  d - d  if  I  ever  saw  her  in  my  days ! 

You’re  talkin’  like  that  stick,  mayhap ; 
the  oak  ain’t  out  o’  your  head  yet.” 

And  he  switched  his  clenched  hand,  as 
if  dealing  a  blow  with  his  cudgel. 

William  saw  the  ridicule  and  folly  of  a 
new  row  with  these  fellows  ;  and  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  assured  him  of  the  im¬ 
probability  that  one  so  cautious  and  astute, 
and,  one  way  or  other,  so  well-informed 
about  their  movements,  should  in  reality 
have  misdirected  her  way,  and  fallen  into 
that  danger. 

“Well,”  said  William,  “you  may  be 
good  fellows  enough,  though  I  don’t  think 
you  have  much  to  boast  about  oak-sticks ; 
but  if  you  do  know,  you  may  as  well 
tell,  and  I’ll  make  it  better  for  you  than 
I  said — I  wall,  indeed.” 

“  We  knows  nothing,  him  nor  me,  about 

her.  D - n  it !  isn’t  once  enough  ? 

Don’t  ye  think  we’d  like  what  ye  offers 
well  enough?  It  takes  a  while  at  horse- 
dealin’  to  turn  that  money.  I’ll  swear — 
doesn’t  it,  Cowper?” 

And  Sinfield  laughed  angrily. 

Cowper  smoked  on,  listlessly.  William 
waited  in  vain. 

“  Well,  we  shall  see,”  said  William,  with 
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a  heavy  sigh.  “I’ll  try  the  people  at 
Tarlton,  as  you  say.” 

“You’ll  give  us  something  to  drink, 
after  all  that  ?  ”  said  Cowper,  as  the  Squire 
turned  his  horse’s  head  away,  and  William 
threw  him  a  shilling  that  was  loose  in  his 
pocket.  And  after  he  had  got  some  way, 
looking  back  suddenly,  he  saw  the  two 
gipsies  looking  steadily  after  him,  and 
fancied  they  were  conversing  upon  the 
interview  that  had  just  ended. 

They  did  not  turn  away,  or  affect  to 
conceal  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continu¬ 
ed  to  follow  him  with  their  eyes,  steadily, 
till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

A  HOPE. 

It  was  nightfall  when  the  Squire  of 
Haworth  reached  the  common  of  the  little 
village  of  Tarlton,  and  beheld  the  gipsy 
tents  and  fires  dimly  before  the  darkening 
screen  of  wood,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
green  bank.  I 

He  dismounted,  and  led  his  weary  horse 
up  to  the  nearest  tent.  Every  man  who  I 

is  good  for  anything  knows,  or  at  least  re-  I 

members,  the  flutter  and  yearning  with  j 

which  he  approached  the  place  where  he  j 

suspects  his  beloved  may  possibly  be. 

Let  him  magnify  this  a  thousandfold,  and 
bring  it  up  to  the  point  of  anguish,  and  he 
will  guess  what  William  felt  as  he  strode 
across  the  twilight  grass,  toward  this  soli-  | 

tary  little  camp  of  the  gipsies.  j 

And  now  he  was  among  them,  his  horse  i 

by  the  bridle.  They  saw  a  tall  young 
man,  with  something  fine  in  his  bearing — 
pale,  melancholy,  and  with  the  light  of  an 
intense  anxiety  in  his  eyes. 

People  less  shrewd  would  have  known 
that  a  call  at  such  an  hour  indicated  an 
unusual  agitation. 

A  tall  handsome  gipsy,  w'ith  very  dark 
face,  and  a  bright-colored  handkerchief 
about  his  neck,  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  feet  apart,  smoking  in  front  of  the 
tent.  William  hesitated.  He  w’ould  ra¬ 
ther  ask  the  women.  An  instinctive  trust, 
in  such  a  case,  in  feminine  sympathy  de¬ 
termined  him.  As  he  drew  near,  dogs 
barked,  and  a  pet  fox  yelped,  and  a  star-  , 

tied  parrot  screamed  from  the  shadow  of 
the  tents  of  this  pet-loving  people.  The 
man  drove  back  the  dogs  without  disturb¬ 
ing  his  pose  or  his  pipe,  with  a  backward  j 

cut  or  two  of  the  switch  he  held,  in  the  i 

air. 
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“You’d  like  your  fortune  told?”  the 
man  asked,  ci\'illy. 

The  Squire  assented,  and  a  sibyl  of  the 
same  dark  race  emerged — not  a  young 
woman,  nor  yet  old — somewhere  about 
eight-and-thirty,  a  dark  black-haired  ma¬ 
tron,  with  a  “rom"  lying  his  length  by 
the  tent-hre  smoking,  and  half-a  dozen 
wild  little  “  charies  ”  playing  and  gabbling 
together,  and  teasing  a  donkey. 

So  he  crossed  her  hand  and  the  fortune 
was  told,  and  then  again  he  crossed  it ; 
and  they  grew  more  confidential,  and 
William  made  his  tempting  promises,  and 
asked  his  earnest  questions.  She  listen¬ 
ed,  and  answered  not,  but  signed  to  a 
girl  who  was  lurking  before  a  tent-door, 
and  in  a  low  tone  gave  her  a  message. 

From  a  tent  in  the  rear — the  tent  per¬ 
haps  of  the  chief — she  returned,  accompa- 
ni^  by  a  mahogany-colored  old  woman, 
smiling,  fierce-eyed  ;  and  the  handsome  girl 
who  had  summoned  her,  extending  her 
arm,  with  the  palm  downward,  indicated 
their  visitor  and  his  prophetess,  and  look¬ 
ing  round  the  sky  to  guess  the  weather,  or 
(as  one  might  fancy)  to  read  the  stars,  that 
had  begun  to  glimmer,  she  stooped,  and 
re-entered  the  tent  from  which  she  had 
come. 

The  old  woman  raised  her  dark  bony 
arm,  regarding  the  sibyl  with  a  fixed  smile, 
and  William’s  dark-eyed  sorceress  left  him, 
and  talked  for  a  minute  or  two  with  the 
crone,  whose  countenance  changed  not ; 
though  the  Squire,  who  watched  intently, 
saw  that  she  made  one  or  two  gestures, 
that  were  solemn  and  grim,  as  she  spoke. 

The  old  woman  departed,  and  the  sor¬ 
ceress  returned. 

“  No,”  she  said,  in  the  same  calm  tone, 
“we  don’t  know  such  a  person,  nor  no 
such  name  ;  but  let  me  see  your  hand.” 

“Is  she,”  thought  W’illiam,  “about  to 
make  a  circuitous  revelation  of  facts,  by 
way  of  prediction  ?  And  does  she  mean 
thus  to  mark  what  she  regards  as  a  betray¬ 
al,  and  to  secure  the  reward  I  promise  ?  ” 

But  when  it  came,  the  disclosure  was 
only  this — that  the  person  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see  had  not  gone  the  way  he 
supposed,  but  southward,  and  that  she 
would  soon  be  in  Devonshire. 

No  more  could  he  expect. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  wished  her 
“  Good-night,”  and  rode  slowly  away. 

“  These  people,”  he  thought,  “  are  a 
freemasonry — impenetrable  and  peculiar. 
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Their  suspicion  of  us  is  profound.  Their 
fidelity  to  their  race  is  plainly  incorrupti¬ 
ble.  Some  irreparable  disgrace  attaches 
to  the  least  betrayal ;  and  the  worst  among 
them  cannot  be  tempted  to  tell  the  secrets 
of  the  others.  There  is  that  Sinfield,  who 
would  injure  her  gladly,  if  he  could  ;  but 
he  will  not,  for  any  sum  I  can  offer,  tell 
me  one  syllable  about  her  ;  and  yet  he 
must  know,  generally,  as  he  did  before, 
something  of  her  movements.” 

With  the  anguish  of  this  thought,  he 
rode  his  tired  horse  slowly  through  the 
twilight  mist,  toward  the  little  inn  of  Tarl- 
ton. . 

But  hope,  that  never  leaves  us  absolutely 
or  very  long,  soon  returned,  and  phased 
the  Squire  of  Haworth  with  the  same  fancy 
that  had  cheered  him  before. 

Sinfield,  he  thought,  might  have  sent 
him  on  to  the  gipsy  camp  at  this  place, 
knowing  that  these  people  were  jKJssessed 
of  the  information  that  he  sought ;  and 
they,  in  turn,  clothed  the  fact  he  wanted 
in  this  prophetic  guise,  and,  one  day  or 
other,  might  extract  from  his  gratitude  the 
reward  they  could  not  take  on  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  offered.  Thus  once  more 
the  light  of  hojie  was  kindled.  If  only 
he  could  see  her  face  again,  and  plead  his 
own  cause  with  the  wild  despair  and  adora¬ 
tion  of  love  ! — she  was  not  cruel ;  she 
would  relent,  and  save  him.  Otherwise 
he  must  die ! 

Chapter  XXIX. 

THE  W’ANDERER. 

The  madness  of  the  Squire  of  Haworth 
increased  rather  than  abated,  as  weeks 
were  added  to  weeks,  and  months  followed 
months,  and  his  wanderings  led  him  to 
nothing,  and  hope  deferred  made  the 
heart  sick. 

There  was  nothing  he  did  not  try — 
even  advertisements  in  The  Times,  and 
offers  of  reward  for  information  posted  at 
country  fairs.  Every  attempt  of  this  kind 
resulted  in — simply  nothing.  He  had 
himself  no  faith  in  these  devices,  but  it 
was  worth  knowing  that  he  had  left 
nothing  untried.  All  his  appeals  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  inexorable  silence. 

North,  south,  east,  west — all  over  Eng¬ 
land,  and  through  its  most  devious  paths, 
and  unexplored  moors  and  woods,  and 
picturesque  gipsy  haunts,  the  young  Squire 
pursued  the  phantom  of  his  love,  in  vain. 

Sometimes,  as  he  rode,  dejected,  by 
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solitary  paths,  in  moonlight,  he  would 
draw  bridle  suddenly,  and  listen,  breath¬ 
less,  for  a  sweet  voice,  heard  again  for  a 
moment,  in  fancy,  and  as  suddenly  lost, 
and  waited  and  listened  for  in  vain. 
Sometimes  in  darkening  hollows,  or  in  the 
shadowy  forest-glades,  the  figure  that 
haunted  his  imagination  seemed  to  stand 
before  him  in  the  distance,  and  beckon 
him  toward  her. 

Sometimes  farther,  sometimes  nearer — 
in  the  picturesque  ravines  of  Derbyshire, 
or  in  the  nooks  of  wild  and  solitary  Dart¬ 
moor — in  his  lonely  travels,  deep  in  the 
night,  he  has  seen  her — approached,  and 
the  illusion  vanished ;  and  under  the  bank 
or  scaur  where  she  seemed  to  be,  he  has 
sat  down,  and  wept  the  bitter  tears  that 
are  shed  in  solitude,  and  called  her  be¬ 
loved  name  to  the  heedless  rocks  and 
bushes  with  a  deepening  sense  of  the  ir¬ 
revocable. 

Heaven  knows,  in  those  days  of  exalted 
imagination  and  wild  sorrow,  how  near  to 
madness  he  may  have  been  ! 

Hut  Time,  the  consoler,  works  his  slow 
but  sure  mercies.  Not  that  consolation 
which  grief,  in  its  first  wild  agony,  most 
fears  —  forgetfulness  —  or  the  subsidence 
of  the  first  passionate  affection  ;  for  who, 
in  his  wildest  agony,  would  drink  of  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  and  think  no  more  of  the 
beloved  and  lost  ? 

The  chase  is  over — he  will  never  see 
her  more.  In  stilly  evening,  in  the  soft 
gloom,  in  the  dark  archways  of  the  old 
trees,  in  the  melancholy  chasms  of  the 
ruins  of  Hazelden,  or  in  the  gloaming  by 
“  the  hawthorn-tree  ’’and  “  elver-stone,”  he 
sees  a  beautiful  phantom.  Or  when  “  the 
call”  is  on  the  air — that  far-off  sighing 
sound,  by  which,  in  the  North-country, 
they  foretell  the  coming  storm — the  lonely 
Squire  sometimes  hears,  like  a  voice  from 
another  shore  (so  faint),  the  silvery  laugh¬ 
ter  and  sad  tones  of  his  love. 

I'he  tumult  is  ended,  and  the  melan¬ 
choly,  which  Hope  disturbs  no  more,  is 
come. 

Two  years  have  passed,  and  the  Squire 
is  at  Haworth — at  home.  The  broken 
thread  of  his  old  life  is,  as  it  were,  re¬ 
knit. 

Have  these  two  years,  filled  with  a  wild 
episode,  been  quite  lost?  They  will  be 
the  best  remembered  of  all  his  life,  though 
never  told  to  any.  They  will  sweeten 
and  sadden  all  his  future  thoughts ;  and. 


no  doubt,  they  have  wrought  their  good- 
and  enduring  work  upon  a  character 
elevated  by  suffering. 

He  has  returned  to  his  books  and  his 
work ;  graver,  more  thoughtful,  more 
gentle  he  has  grown.  Otherwise,  pnident 
people  will  see  no  change.  It  will  just 
be,  in  their  oinnion,  that  William  Haworth 
has  returned  to  his  senses — is  quite  sober¬ 
ed,  and  that  his  heart  is  once  more  in  his 
sensible  plans,  and  bent  on  winning  his 
way  in  this  arduous  world. 

Hut  the  romance  of  life  is  not  over. 
While  memory  lives  it  will  never  die. 
There  is  no  one  to  speak  to — no  one  who 
cares,  or  will  ever  know  about  it,  now. 
Hut  it  will  never  die,  for  a  year  or  an  hour, 
till  William  Haworth  dies.  A  man’s 
works  and  his  words  are  not  always  his 
life.  The  real  life  of  the  man  is  his  dream 
and  his  love.  Hlessed  is  he  for  whom 
both  are  high  and  pure  ! 

William  is  working  now  as  hard  as  ever, 
and  things  go '  on  in  their  old  humdrum 
way  at  Haworth,  duller  than  before.  For, 
never  to  return,  a  vision  from  a  wonder¬ 
ful  land  has  lighted  up  that  homely  place 
and  vanished,  and  the  walls  seem  to 
darken  and  contract ;  and  talk  is  tasteless, 
and  the  air  drowsy.  Not  for  a  long  time 
will  any  one  care  to  laugh  there ;  and 
work  is  work,  and  something  always  want¬ 
ing. 

Old  Martha  for  a  long  time  used  to 
look  toward  the  fields,  and  the  thorn-trees, 
and  the  half-hidden  gray  columns  among 
the  copse,  in  the  untold  hope  that  some 
day  w'ould  see  her  returning  “  home,” 
with  her  old  smile  and  song,  and  her 
arch  pranks,  to  make  Haworth  alive 
again. 

Hut  never  more  was  that  to  be  ;  and 
so,  gradually,  the  hope  died  out,  and 
Haworth  was  just  a  gray  old  house,  as 
before,  and  the  moss  a  wide  black  sea 
before  it,  and  the  people  lonely. 

Old  Martha’s  jealousy  of  the  girl  who 
had  made  Master  Willie  “daft”  almost, 
had  passed  away,  though  it  sometimes 
helped  a  little  to  reconcile  her  to  her 
flight.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  sore,  too,, 
at  her  leaving  the  old  house  and  kind 
faces  so  easily.  Also  she  missed  her. 
And  Mall’s  heart  also  was  heavy,  and  her 
eyes  filled,  when  she  thought  of  her. 

William’s  thoughts  were  for  himself 
alone.  Sweetbrier — Euphan  was  often 
thought  of,  but  seldom  named  in  that 
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house.  It  was  like  a  place  in  which  the 
darling  of  the  house  had  died. 

Great  changes  were  coming  in  Wil- 
Ham  Haworth’s  life — one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  destiny  which  sometimes  befall 
poor  men  who  are  richly  connected.  A 
rery  simple  series  of  events,  no  one  very 
unlikely  by  itself,  and  turning  upon  the 
order  in  which  so  inevitable  an  event  as 
death  may  reach  some  four  or  five  people, 
will  make  a  golden  transformation  in  the 
life  of  such  a  man. 

It  was  nothing  in  the  fairyland  of 
“Debrett.”  No  title  had  reached  him. 
It  was  simply  an  estate,  the  right  to  which 
two  or  three  unlikely  deaths  had  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him,  with  the  swift  zigzag  of  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

He  has  not  gone  to  India ;  no  need 
now  of  any  such  emigration.  New  duties 
have  grown  up  about  him — occupations, 
privileges,  cares.  But  he  is  unchanged — 
gentle,  manly,  generous  still,  the  same  in 
heart.  He  has  long  left  the  solitudes  of 
Haworth,  to  which,  however,  for  a  month 
or  so,  he  returns  every  autumn,  and 
shoots  a  little  over  the  moss  and  the 
heath,  and  fishes  in  the  Dwyle,  as  in  old 
times. 

By  stone  and  tree  the  midnight  shadows 
come  and  go,  but  the  beautiful  phantom 
of  his  earlier  youth  has  faded  from  year  to 
year,  and  comes  no  more.  Still  in  the 
deep  well  of  memory,  where  secrets  lie, 
he  sees  it.  He  can  look,  as  men  look  in 
after-years  upon  a  miniature,  unseen  by 
any,  and  solitary  tears  roll  over  the  face 
that  will  smile  no  more  in  the  light  of 
those  features. 

But  in  the  grosser  light  of  the  w’orld  his 
work  must  now  be  done.  Its  cares  and 
labors  are  upon  him.  These  are  but  the 
intervals. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  night 
when,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  after  the 
long  march  over  the  moss,  he  first  saw 
Euphan  Curraple,  and  offered  her  shelter, 
and  placed  her  in  the  care  of  good  old 
Martha  Gillyflower.  How  far  away  it 
all  seems  now  !  How  it  has  receded  into 
perspective  ! 

William  Haworth  is  married.  The 
kindest  and  truest  of  husbands,  the  gentle 
highborn  lady,  his  wife,  adores  him.  One 
beautiful  child,  a  little  girl  now  more  than 
three  years  old,  makes  their  house  bright. 

William  is  now  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  has  taken  to  his  House  of 


Commons’  work  wnth  the  love  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  contempt  of  labor  which  be¬ 
long  to  his  energetic  character. 

Things  are  changed  since  the  old  life 
at  Haworth. 

Chapter  XXX. 

THE  DREAM. 

The  Session  is  not  over,  although  it  is 
the  first  week  in  August.  It  cannot  last 
many  days  longer.  There  will  be  no 
House  to-night,  and  William  has  taken  a 
long  ride  into  the  country.  He  takes  the 
road  by  which  his  pretty  wife  and  little 
girl  are  returning.  That  gentle  lady,  with 
their  one  little  daughter,  has  passed  the 
day  before  with  a  friend,  some  eight-and- 
twenty  miles  out  of  town. 

William  suq)rises  the  beloved  travellers 
at  the  little  wayside  posting-house  where 
they  change  their  horses.  Here  he  kisses 
his  treasures,  and  they  have  their  quiet 
little  chat,  and  she  thanks  him  with  all 
her  heart. 

And  then  she  says,  as  they  get  into  the 
carriage,  smiling  in  William’s  face,  for  he 
has  mounted  his  horse,  and  he  smiles 
down  upon  her,  answering  : — 

“  You  know  your  promise  ?  You  are 
to  go  your  own  pace  and  your  own  way 
home,  and  you  are  not  to  ride  by  the  car¬ 
riage,  where  you’ll  be  covered  with  dust ; 
and  we’ll  meet  there,  and  talk  ever  so 
much.” 

“  My  good  little  darling  is  always 
thinking  of  other  people,”  he  answered, 
fondly. 

“And  you  must — you’ll  promise?” 

“  I  will — I  do,”  he  laughed. 

“  Well  then,  you  must  ride  on  before.” 

“  Imperious  little  woman,  I  obey!” 

And  he  smiled  and  nodded,  and  rode 
on. 

There  w’as  nothing  in  particular  to 
trouble  William  Haworth  ;  but  why  was 
there,  that  day,  the  melancholy  of  a  fore¬ 
boding  at  his  heart  ?  As  he  reached  the 
old  Forest  of  Kpping  he  had  slacked  his 
space.  Sunset  was  approaching.  The 
gold  and  red  were  in  the  western  clouds, 
and  the  amber-and-green  tints  of  evening 
in  the  sky,  across  which,  with  a  drowsy 
cawing — the  only  sounds  upon  the  air — 
the  crows  were  sailing  homeward  to  their 
cover. 

Just  in  that  transitory  light,  “a  fairer 
sadder  scene  ”  he  could  not  have  fancied. 
He  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  along 
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the  edge  of  the  road,  hoping  that  the  car¬ 
riage  might  overtake  him,  as  it  soon  did. 
And  so  a  ten  minutes’  ramble  was  agreed 
on  ;  William  leading  his  horse,  his  pretty 
wife  engrossed  with  the  laughing  care  of 
the  child,  that  was  toddling  and  running 
and  tumbling  on  the  grass,  as  it  gravely 
prattled  to  itself,  or  laughed,  with  arms 
extended,  and  hands  half-open. 

There  is  a  melancholy  in  the  distant 
future  as  well  as  in  the  retrospect,  and, 
looking  at  our  children,  the  long  vista 
opens,  and  “  the  summers  that  we  shall 
not  see”  are  in  our  thoughts. 

William  held  his  horse  by  the  rein,  on 
a  little  eminence  among  the  old  trees. 
Some  gipsy  tents  showed  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  thicker  forest, 
and,  saddened  by  association,  the  sight 
stole  him  slowly  away  into  dreamland. 
And  as  he  stood  there  in  his  reverie, 
among  the  faint  sounds,  over  the  soft 
lights  of  sunset,  a  sweet  voice  floated 
from  the  distant  wood. 

What  is  that  ?  Like  a  voice  from  the 
land  of  spirits,  the  old  song  trembles  on 
the  evening  air  : — 

“  The  hawthom-tree 
Is  dear  to  me. 

The  elver-stone  likewise ; 

The  lonely  air 
That  lingers  there. 

And  thought  that  never  dies. 

“  In  evening  glow 
The  may  will  blow, 

The  stone  a  shadow  cast ; 

And  stone  and  tree 
A  bield  will  be, 

As  in  the  summers  past. 

“  And  words  as  dear 
Will  others  hear 
Beneath  the  hawthom-tree, 

In  leafy  May, 

At  fall  of  day. 

Where  I  no  more  shall  be.” 

I'he  long  note  died  into  silence,  and 
came  no  more.  With  a  strange  sense  of 
unreality,  and  a  wild  tremor  of  his  heart, 
the  Squire  of  Haworth  walked  down  the 
gentle  slope,  over  the  ferns  and  daisies, 
toward  the  tents.  At  the  door  of  one 
of  them  he  saw  his  wife  talking  with  a 
gipsy-w'oman.  He  followed,  and  leaving 
his  horse’s  bridle  in  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  leaning  against 
a  cart  whose  shafts  were  in  the  air,  he 
stooped,  and  entered  the  soft  shadow  of 
the  wattled  tent.  Very  neat,  singular, 


even  pretty,  were  its  arrangements,  and  a 
gleam  of  the  evening  sun,  touching  it, 
lighted  a  portion  of  the  interior  with  a 
softened  glow.  As  in  a  dream,  William 
took  his  little  child’s  hand  in  his,  and 
stood,  and  “  hearing  heard  not  and  seeing 
saw  not,”  for  it  seemed  all  a  vision. 

“Send  Euphan  here,”  said  the  gipsy 
matron,  stooping,  and  sjieaking  through 
the  tent-door. 

“  And  now  I’ll  tell  your  fortune,  please, 
ma’am,”  said  this  grave  polite  matron,  with 
the  large  dark  eyes  of  her  race.  His  wife 
smiled  over  her  shoulder  as  she  submitted 
her  hand  to  the  soothsayer,  and  in  a 
minute  more  the  low  measured  talk  began, 
and  in  another  minute  Euphan  was  in  the 
tent.  A  chill  passed  over  William,  as  if 
he  would  have  fainted.  He  saw  her 
plainly  as  she  saw  him.  Ten  years  had 
passed,  and  yet  she  was  as  beautiful,  he 
thought,  as  ever,  except  for  the  sadness  in 
her  face — that  was  a  change. 

He  felt  that  she  knew  him,  but  she 
showed  no  sign — not  the  least — of  recog¬ 
nition.  This  perfect  self-command  and 
presence  of  mind,  in  a  people  by  nature 
so  fiery  and  impetuous,  is  a  strange 
evidence  of  the  dangers  through  which 
the  race  has  passed.  She  came,  and  said 
some  words  he  did  not  hear,  and  took  his 
hand,  and  in  her  low  sweet  voice  told  his 
fortune  thus ; — 

“  You  have  married  a  very  good  lady, 
that  is  highborn  and  beautiful,  and  loves 
you  well.  You  are  very  honorable,  and 
you  will  be  always  tnie  to  her,  and  love 
her  to  the  end  of  your  life.  You  have  one 
little  child,  and  it  will  be  beautiful,  and 
good  to  you.  And  you  have  had  sorrow, 
and  you  have  passed  it  by,  and  it  is  over 
now.  And  you  are  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
would  like  to  make  them  happy ;  and 
there’s  many  a  one  that  likes  you,  and 
wishes  you  well.  And  though  you  are  so 
kind,  you  are  very  brave,  and  would  fight 
for  them  you  like,  and  spare  none,  nor 
your  own  blood.  And  there’s  some  that 
were  ungrateful,  and  some  you  thought 
ungrateful  that  never  were  so,  but  loved 
you  well ;  for  the  good  you  do  is  not  lost, 
though  you  may  forget  it.  And  there  once 
was  one  that  you  thought  ungrateful,  and 
that  person  is  single  still,  and  will  die 
single ;  and  she  thinks  still  of  that  one 
that  was  best  to  her  of  all  the  world,  and 
so  will  to  the  end  of  her  years,  though 
she’ll  never  see  you  more,  nor  you  her.” 
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And  gently  she  let  go  his  hand,  and  she 
laid  hers  caressingly  on  the  head  of  the 
child,  and  looked  on  the  golden  locks, 
that  resembled  her  father’s  in  his  earlier 
youth,  and  in  the  true  deep-blue  eyes,  that 
also  were  like  his — and  she  smiled.  He 
saw  the  even  little  teeth,  as  in  the  old 
times  at  Haworth. 

“  And  will  ye  keep  this,  darling,  from 
the  gipsy  girl  ?  ”  And  very  gently  she 
placed  a  curious  little  old-fashioned  locket, 
that  she  took  from  her  breast,  tied  with  a 
red  ribbon,  in  the  child’s  hand. 

And  the  little  girl  turns  up  her  large 
blue  gentle  eyes  wonderingly,  and  with 
some  awe,  looking  into  the  wild  and 
tender  smile  of  the  gipsy. 
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And  Euphan  caught  her  up  softly,  and 
folded  the  child  in  her  anns,  and  kissed  it 
over  and  over  again,  smiling  ;  and  as  she 
sat  it  down,  a  voice  called  to  William,  and 
a  gentle  hand  touched  him,  and  he  turned 
to  his  smiling  wife. 

“  Yes,  darling,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  arm,  as  people  do  who  want  a 
moment’s  pause  ;  and  when  he  turned 
again,  Euphan  was  gone,  and  he  never 
heard  her  voice  again,  and  never  saw  her 
more. 

The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
lighted  them  on  their  returning  ])ath,  and 
William  Haworth  rode  slowly  home,  and 
in  the  twilight,  communing  with  his  own 
thoughts,  wept  bitterly. 
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“  Lothair  relied  on  his  claims  recognized 
by  the  clergy  ;  the  Germans,  combined  with 
the  southern  French,  challenged  him  to  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  by  bat¬ 
tle.  Then  it  was  that  the  great  array  of  the 
F rankic  Empire  split  into  two  hostile  masses : 
the  one  containing  a  preponderance  of  Ro¬ 
man,  the  other  of  Germanic  elements.  The 
former  defended  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ; 
the  latter  demanded,  according  to  their  Ger¬ 
man  ideas,  its  separation.  There  is  a  ballad 
extant  on  the  Battle  of  Fontenaye,  in  which 
one  of  the  combatants  expresses  his  grief 
at  this  bloody  war  of  fellow-citizens  and 
brethren  : — 

‘  On  that  bitter  night  in  which  the  brave  fell,  the 
skilful  in  fight.’ 

For  the  destiny  of  the  West,  it  was  de¬ 
cisive.” — Ranke,  “  Hist  Reformation,”  vol. 

i.,  p.  13. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the 
“  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World” 
were  first  published.  During  that  time, 
I  have  received  many  suggestions  as  to 
other  battles,  that  might  be  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  “  Decisives  :  ”  and  the 
events  of  the  three  great  wars  since  1850, 


•  This  decisive  battle  shows  the  historic  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  two  races,  German  and  French. 
—{Editor  of  the  EcLKCTlC. 


— of  the  Crimean  War,  the  American 
War,  and  the  War  between  Austria  and 
Prussia, — have  more  than  once  made  me 
think  that  I  ought  to  add  a  sixteenth,  and 
possibly  a  seventeenth,  to  my  list.  But, 
after  careful  reflection,  it  has  always 
seemed  best  to  leave  the  old  number  un¬ 
altered.  With  respect  to  recent  battles, 
the  fact  that  they  are  recent  is,  of  itself, 
enough  to  forbid  any  one  of  them  being, 
at  present,  recognized  as  one  of  “  those 
few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event 
would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama 
of  the  world,  in  all  its  subsequent  scenes.” 
Let  us,  for  a  minute,  consider  the  recent 
battle,  which  has  been  the  very  greatest 
of  them  in  its  immediate  result.  I  mean 
the  battle  of  Sadowa.  Austria  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  thoroughly  humiliated  by  that 
defeat,  and  to  be  thrust  down  from  her 
old  station  in  the  highest  rank  of  Euro¬ 
pean  States.  Prussia  appears  to  be 
elevated  and  aggrandized  in  even  a  higher 
proportion.  But  Austria  has  been  as  low 
before,  and  yet  has  rallied.  In  1618,  a 
victorious  army  of  insurgent  Bohemians 
were  pouring  their  bullets  into  the  very 
Archducal  palace  at  Vienna ;  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  Austria  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.)  was  urged  by  a  deputation 
from  his  own  hereditary  States  to  capitu- 
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late ;  but  he  stood  firm,  and  his  firmness 
was  rewarded,  in  two  years,  by  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Bohemia,  and  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Palatinates.  In  1631,  Austria  lay 
again  defeated,  and  apparently  helpless 
and  hopeless.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
existing  power  that  could  save  her  from 
dismemberment  by  the  conquering  sword 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Again  the  tide 
turned  in  her  favor ;  and  after  a  long 
vicissitude  of  victory  and  defeat,  she 
emerged  from  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
scarred  and  weakened  by  many  blows, 
but  still  a  first-class  ?2uropean  power.  In 
1683,  it  appeared  impossible  that  she 
could  be  rescued  from  the  Hungarians, 
whom  she  had  driven  into  insurrection  by 
her  tyranny,  and  from  the  victorious 
Turks,  who  were  besieging  her  capital. 
Yet  in  fifteen  years  from  that  time  Austria 
had  driven  her  enemies  south  of  the 
Danube  ;  she  had  half  conquered  Bosnia 
and  Servia  ;  and  her  armies  nnght  have 
advanced  to  Constantinople,  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  Leopold  had  not  preferred  to  close 
his  triumphant  warfare  in  the  east,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  expected  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  in  the  West.  In 
1 740,  at  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa, 
France,  Spain,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria 
— almost  every  European  power  except 
England,  Holland,  and  Turkey — joined 
in  making  war  upon  a  young  and  ap¬ 
parently  feeble  sovereign  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Yet  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  left  Austria 
impaired  only  by  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and, 
in  the  main,  strong,  victorious,  and  with 
the  different  parts  of  her  wide  dominions 
far  better  knit  together  than  before  the 
war.  Let  us  come  to  events  nearer  to 
our  own  age  ;  let  us  view  the  Austria, 
that  struggled  so  often,  so  tenaciously, 
but  fur  a  long  time  so  calamitously  against 
revolutionary  and  imperial  France.  How 
precarious  must  her  chance,  not  merely 
of  retaining  her  old  dignity  in  Europe, 
but  of  preserving  her  independence  and 
national  existence,  have  appeared  after 
Austerlitz  !  After  Wagram,  it  was  more 
frail  and  desperate  still.  Yet  she  survived, 
to  be  the  recognized  chief  among  the  al¬ 
lied  powers,  that  conquered  her  late  con¬ 
queror  ;  and  her  sovereigns  exercised  for 
more  than  thirty  years  (from  1814  to  1848) 
more  authority  than  had  been  enjoyed  by 
any  of  their  predecessors  since  the  times  of 


Charles  V.  After  tracing  such  alterna¬ 
tions  in  Austria’s  fortunes  during  the  past, 
the  man  must  be  a  bold  one  who  confi¬ 
dently  predicts  them  for  the  future. 
There  may  be  more  Radetzkys  still 
among  her  armies,  capable  of  changing 
reverse  to  victory,  and  of  rivalling  the 
military  fame  of  Tilly,  of  Wallenstein,  of 
Merci,  of  Montecuculi,  of  Lorraine,  of 
Eugene,  of  Dahn,  and  of  the  Archduke 
Charles.  , 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  Jena,  if  we  want  to  find  in  history  a  les¬ 
son,  how  a  single  great  military  reverse  may, 
in  a  few  hours,  turn  ba^:k  the  triumphant 
career  of  a  great  military  monarchy. 

To  use  a  forensic  metaphor,  the  verdict 
of  Sadowa  may  be  set  aside,  and  may  be 
reversed  on  a  new  trial ;  and  while  there 
is  any  reasonable  possibility  of  this  being 
the  case,  the  arbitrament  of  battle  given 
at  Sadowa — grand  and  terrible  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  was ! — cannot  be  accepted  as 
decisive  and  final.  At  least,  a  generation 
must  pass  away  before  it  can  be  so  re¬ 
garded.  The  historian  in  such  matters  is 
right  in  following  the  course,  which  Hor¬ 
ace  censures  in  the  Critic, 

“  Qui  redit  ad  Fastos,  virtutemque  aKtimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil,  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit.” 

I  turn  back,  therefore,  to  the  battles  of 
former  times ;  and  among  them  I  find 
one,  marked  by  Palgrave  as  memorable 
in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  a  conflict  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  treaty  of  which  (to  quote  Pal- 
grave’s  words)  “  the  history  of  modem 
Europe  is  an  exposition.”  *  This  is  the 
battle  of  Fontenaye,  which  was  fought  on 
the  25th  of  June,  a.d.  841,  between  the 
forces  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  aided  by 
the  Aquitanians  under  their  young  Count 
Pepin,  on  one  side,  and  the  forces  of  Lo¬ 
thaire’ s  two  brothers,  Louis  le  Germa- 
nique,  and  Charles  le  Chauve,  on  the 
other.  I  do  not  absolutely  class  it  as 
equal  in  importance  to  the  fifteen,  which 
I,  many  years  ago,  selected,  and  to  the 
list  of  which  I  still  adhere.  But  Fonte¬ 
naye  is  one  of  the  three  which  seem  to  me 
to  rank  next  to  the  fifteen  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  battle,  which  I  had  most  often 
been  disposed  to  group  with  them.  It 
would  have  found  its  place,  in  due  chro¬ 
nological  order,  between  the  battle  of 


*  “  History  of  Normandy  and  England,”  vol.  L 
p.  346. 
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Tours,  fought  in  732,  a.d.,  and  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  fought  m  1066. 

Fontenaye  decided  the  separation  of 
modem  Germany  from  modem  France. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  a  history 
of  modem  Europe,  and  to  read  many  con¬ 
secutive  pages  in  it,  without  noticing  the 
persistent  antagonism  of  Germany  and 
France,  and  without  feeling  how  much 
their  rivalry  has  influenced  the  course  of 
events  throughout  Christendom,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  world.  When,  after 
the  Capetian  had  succeeded  to  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  France,  under  Philip 
Augustus,  began  4o  acquire  consolidation 
and  power,  we  see  the  Emperor  Otho  at¬ 
tacking  her,  but  driven  back  by  the  im- 
jwrtant  victory  which  King  Philip  obtain¬ 
ed,  in  1214,  over  Otho  and  his  German 
troops,  and  over  Otho’s  English  allies  un¬ 
der  the  long-sworded  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
at  Bo  vines.  We  see  the  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  II.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  check¬ 
ed  in  his  schemes  of  conquest ;  and  we 
see  the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffens  cut  off 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  through  the  aid 
given  to  their  Papal  enemies  by  French 
princes  and  French  armies.  The  four¬ 
teenth  century  shows  us  the  Emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria  forming  an  alliance  with 
our  Edward  III.  ;  the  fifteenth  century 
shows  us  the  Emperor  Sigismund  confed¬ 
erated  with  our  Henry  V.  against  France. 
Then  comes  the  rivalry  of  Maximilian 
wnth  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  :  and 
then  follows  the  still  more  memorable 
series  of  contests  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Add  to  all  this  the  effective 
share  taken  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  his  generals 
against  the  Imperialists.  Hostility  against 
the  Empire  by  open  warfare  or  state  in¬ 
trigue,  or  by  both,  marked  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  his  successor’s  time,  though  France, 
when  she  engaged  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  took  the  unusual  part  of  a  confeder¬ 
ate  of  Austria,  it  was  against  a  North 
German  power  that  she  was  contending, 
when  she  lost  Rosbach.  On  coming 
nearer  to  our  times,  we  find  a  number  of 
battles  between  French  and  Germans, 
which,  if  set  out  in  full,  would  occupy 
pages.  Valmi,  Jemappes,  Stockach,  Ar¬ 
eola,  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,  Ulm,  Jena, 
Aspern,  Wagram,  Lutzen,  Dresden,  Leip- 
sic,  are  but  a  few  of  them.  These  were 
all  in  the  times  of  the  first  French  Repub- 
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lie,  and  the  first  French  Empire.  In  the 
journals  of  our  own  age  we  have  read  of 
Solferino ;  and  few  will  now  affirm  with 
confidence  that  there  will  be  no  renewal  of 
warfare  between  Frank  and  Teuton  before 
the  close  of  the  present  century,  or  even 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year.* 

Yet,  when  at  the  beginning  of  that  first 
part  of  modem  history,  which  is  common¬ 
ly  called  “Mediaeval,”  Germany  and 
France  were  emerging  into  civilization, 
the  one  out  of  her  primitive  free  barbar¬ 
ism,  the  other  out  of  the  chaos  created 
by  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  they  were  both  under 
the  same  ruler, — they  both  formed  parts 
of  the  same  new  empire, — of  an  empire 
well  knit  together,  and  which  seemed  in 
no  way  likely  to  be  so  cloven  asunder,  that 
out  of  it  there  should  be  fomied  on  the 
two  ojiposite  sides  of  the  Rhine,  two 
nations  widely  differing  from  each  other 
in  national  character  and  in  language, 
and  destined  to  strive  against  each  other 
for  centuries,  of  which  we  know  not  yet 
the  end. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
empire,  which  Charlemagne  founded,  and 
which  he  long  maintained,  is  not  its  ex¬ 
tent — though  that  is  certainly  marvellous ; 
but  the  unity,  and  the  organization  which 
he  established  within  its  ample  frontiers. 
He  reigned  over  all  the  countries  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro  ;  and  he  reigned 
over  them,  not  as  Oriental  conquerors 
have  often  reigned  over  regions  almost 
equally  vast — without  any  fixed  system, 
or  any  real  subordination  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed  population  to  their  titular  sovereign  : 
Charlemagne  maintained  an  orderly,  an 
homogeneous,  and  a  firm  government ;  a 
few  only  of  the  more  distant,  and  most 
recently  acquired  provinces,  were  mere 
tributaries  retaining  their  own  laws.  The 
old  veneration  for  the  Imperator — the 
Caesar  of  the  ancient  Roman  nile — had 
never  died  away :  and  when  Charles,  on 
the  Christmas  Day  of  the  year  800,  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo, 
and  was  proclaimed  “  Caesar  Augustus,” 
he  acquired  an  accession  of  dignity,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects  of  every  race, 
such  as  no  number  of  victories  in  the  field 
could  of  themselves  have  bestowed  on 
him. 


•  I  might  have  added,  “  before  the  close  of  the 
present  month.” 
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All  things  at  this  time  tended,  through¬ 
out  reviving  western  and  central  Europe, 
to  promote  the  idea  that  the  sole,  true  form 
of  government  for  its  various  nations,  was 
to  unite  them,  and  to  keep  them  united 
under  one  supreme  temporal  head — the 
Emperor,  beneath  whose  centralizing  so¬ 
vereignty  they  were  to  form  one  State, 
even  as  beneath  the  paramount  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  in  things  spiritual  they  were 
to  form  one  Church.  Thus  only  could 
effectual  resistance  be  made  to  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  enemies  of  Christendom, — ene¬ 
mies  who  professed  obedience  to  one  true 
Caliph,  and  whose  triumphs  were  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  divisions,  which  had  existed 
among  those  whom  they  assailed. 

The  clergy  zealously  preached  the  duty 
of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  They  thought 
that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  More¬ 
over,  the  Caesar  who  in  one  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  an  imperial  coronation  had 
been  anointed  by  the  Pope,  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  layman.  The  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  enjoin  reverence  to  the  Lord’s 
anointed,  were  quoted,  as  applying  to 
the  “  Caesar,  always  August,  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  (lermans.” 
This  sentiment  was  felt  as  strongly  to  the 
west  as  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  To  the 
very  last,  amid  the  fatal  feuds  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  great  Charles,  the  clergy 
appealed  to  it,  and  strove  to  revive  it.  I'o 
the  very  last,  they  protested  against  the 
breaking  up  of  the  united  dominion  ;  and 
they  long  uttered  in  their  uncouth  Latin 
verses  their  passionate  regrets  for  the  time 
when  there  was  one  kingdom,  and  when 
all  the  races  of  mankind  comprised  within 
that  kingdom  were  blended  together  as  a 
single  people. 

Charlemagne’s  successor  on  the  throne 
of  his  mighty  empire  was  his  son,  the 
Emperor  Louis,  whom  French  chroniclers 
have  termed  Louis  -  le  -  Debonnaire, — a 
phrase  which  may  perhas  be  best  translat¬ 
ed  as,  l.ouis  the  Meek.  He  was  a  prince 
not  deficient  in  understanding  or  in  learn¬ 
ing,  or  even  in  personal  courage.  But  he 
had  a  gentleness  and  pliability  of  dis(>osi- 
tion,  which  was  fatal  to  a  ruler  placed  in 
such  an  arduous  station.  Very  submis¬ 
sive  to  the  Church,  but  swayed  also  in  his 
latter  years  by  his  second  wife,  and  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  his  younger  children,  he 
was  easily  led  to  join  in  schemes  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  by  grants  of  dominion 


carved  out  of  the  empire.  He  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  unable  to  resist  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  churchmen  in  the  great  council, 
which  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  817. 
Bishop  Agoband,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  clergy  of  the  realm,  exclaimed,  that 
“  the  empire  must  not  be  divided  :  it  must 
be  one  empire.”  It  was  accordingly  de¬ 
creed  that,  on  the  death  of  Louis,  the  un¬ 
divided  sovereignty  should  pass  to  his 
eldest  son,  Lothaire,  who  was  recognized 
as  Emperor  even  in  his  father’s  lifetime. 
The  younger  brothers  were  to  bear  the 
title  of  kings,  and  they  were  to  rule  pro¬ 
vinces  under  him ;  but  they  were  to  pay 
him  homage  and  tribute  :  they  could  not 
make  peace  or  war  without  his  sanction  ; 
they  were  liable  to  be  deposed  by  him, 
if  they  were  contumacious  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  will. 

When  Louis-le-Debonnaire  closed,  in 
840,  a  reign  full  of  dissensions,  calamities, 
rebellions,  and  civil  wars,  his  eldest  son, 
the  Emperor  l.othaire,  on  whom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  817,  the  whole 
imperial  sovereignty  was  now  to  devolve, 
was  actual  ruler  over  Italy;  and  he  had 
numerous  partisans  in  the  other  prov  inces 
of  the  empire.  Another  son  of  Louis-le- 
Debonnaire,  who  is  called  in  history 
I.ouis-le-(lermanique,  was  ruling  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  the  younger  brother,  Charles 
the  Bald,  was  in  power  in  central  and 
northern  France.  The  south  of  France 
and  the  imperial  possessions  in  northern 
Spain  were  under  the  government  of  a 
young  prince  of  the  Carlovingian  family, 
named  Pepin,  who  was  the  child  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  son  of  the  late  Emperor. 

Lothaire  was  determined  to  be  Em¬ 
peror,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  title,  over  the 
whole  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  He 
required  that  every  man  throughout  the 
empire  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  Lothaire,  as  sovereign  lord  and 
master.  T'he  penalty  for  refusing  or  neg¬ 
lecting  to  do  this  was  death. 

Lothaire’ s  nephew  —  young  Pepin  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  been  hard  pressed  by 
Charles  the  Bald — was  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  Lothaire’s  permanent  and  eti'ective 
sovereignty.  But  with  German  Louis  and 
Charles  the  Bald  the  case  was  far  differ¬ 
ent.  Each  of  them  was  resolved  to  keep 
a  firm  grasp  on  the  provinces  which  he 
held,  and  to  hold  himself  free  from  all 
control  or  interference.  They  were  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  to  their  elder  brother,  as  the 
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Emperor  Lothaire,  a  ceremonious  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  high  rank,  and  a  titular 
precedence  in  all  state  formalities ;  but 
neither  of  them  would  abate  one  jot  of  his 
independent  power.  Each  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  felt  that,  in  order  to  be  safe,  he  must 
be  powerful ;  and  it  was  an  age  in  which 
treachery  and  perjury  had  been  so  abun¬ 
dant,  that  no  man  could  trust  his  life  to 
the  security  of  oaths  or  compacts.  None 
of  the  three  sons  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire 
was  likely  to  feel  any  scruple  about  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  war  of  the  imj>erial  succes¬ 
sion,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  war  of 
brother  against  brother.  They  had  all 
three  become  well  practised  in  fratricidal 
animosity,  by  several  former  wars  of  the 
same  character.  Two  of  them  had  been 
repeatedly  in  arms  against  their  own  fa¬ 
ther. 

Neither  Louis-le-Germanique  nor  Char¬ 
les -le -Chau  ve  was  strong  enough  to  con¬ 
tend  single-handed  against  the  Emperor 
Lothaire.  They  leagued  together,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  oppose  their  elder  brother ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  young  Pepin  of  Aqui¬ 
taine  became  the  willing  confederate  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  Kings  of  Germany 
and  France.  The  greatest  possible  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  on  each  side  for  the 
coming  contest,  which  all  parties  intended 
to  be  final  and  conclusive.  Each  ruler 
drained  the  provinces  under  his  command 
of  their  best  troops,  and  each  drew  his 
army  nearer  to  the  expected  central 
scenes  of  conflict,  leaving  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  totally  unguarded,  and  the  es¬ 
tuaries  of  its  great  rivers  unprotected,  as 
if  the  world  around  the  imperial  dominions 
had  contained  none  but  friendly  or  feeble 
tribes,  and  as  if  a  season  of  external  calm 
had  been  secured,  during  which  the  grand¬ 
sons  of  Charlemagne  might  fight  out  their 
rival  pretensions  to  the  inheritance. 

Yet  it  was  a  time,  when  the  most  com¬ 
plete  union  and  co-operation  of  the  princes 
and  powers  of  every  kind  that  the  empire 
contained,  were  required  for  defence 
against  foreign  enemies  ;  and  when  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  armies  from  the  frontiers  left 
the  wretched  population  that  dwelt  near 
them  a  helpless  prey  to  the  almost  inces¬ 
sant  attacks  of  ferocious  barbarians. 

Charlemagne’s  Empire  had  been  found¬ 
ed  by  the  sword,  and  it  could  be  upheld 
only  by  the  sword.  Throughout  his  long 
reign,  that  monarch  had  been  engaged  in 
nearly  unremitting  warfare  against  the  Ma¬ 


hometans  of  the  south,  and  against  the  still 
pagan  nations  of  Europe  to  the  east  of  his 
dominions.  His  wars  are  called  wars  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  he  is  reproached  with  havingbeen 
ambitious.  He  may  have  been,and  he  pro¬ 
bably  was  so  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  most  of 
the  wars  which  brought  him  conquest,  were 
wars  essentially  necessary  for  his  defence. 
Hi  reigned  over  a  civilized  and  a  we.althy 
realm  ;  and  he  might  justly  boast  that 
much  of  its  civilization  and  wealth  was  due 
to  him.  It  was  his  duty,  as  it  must  have 
been  his  pride,  to  protect  that  wealth  and 
civilization.  But  beyond  his  realm — along 
many  of  its  landward  boundaries  and  on 
the  opposite  coasts  of  its  seas — there  were 
whole  nations  of  warriors,  poor,  unciviliz¬ 
ed,  but  possessing  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  military  institutions  and  disci¬ 
pline  ;  men  of  great  personal  strength 
and  natural  high  courage  ;  men  whose  very 
religion  taught  them  to  love  warfare  and 
to  despise  danger.  By  his  wars  against 
the  pagan  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  Charlemagne  prevented  them  from 
assailing  and  destroying  the  civilized  em¬ 
pire  which  he  had  raised  ;  and,  by  the 
strong  hand  of  conquest,  he  moulded  many 
of  the  fiercest  of  those  nations  into 
most  valuable  members  of  his  empire.  It 
was  not  until  the  old  age  of  the  great  Em¬ 
peror,  that  the  Scandinavian  kinsmen  of 
( Jermans  whom  he  had  subdued,  appeared, 
in  their  piratical  fleets,  along  the  coast  of 
Gaul.  But  before  his  death  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  infest  even  the  Mediterranean. 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  a  squadron  of  those  northern 
sea-rovers  enter  the  port  of  a  city  in  South¬ 
ern  Gaul,  where  he  was  residing  for  a  time. 
They  were  soon  driven  otf  by  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  forces  ;  but  Charlemagne  watched 
them  from  the  window  of  his  tower  long 
and  anxiously,  until  the  last  sail  disappear¬ 
ed  from  the  horizon.  He  then  turned  to 
his  attendant  nobles,  and  they  saw  that  he 
had  tears  in  his  eyes.  Observing  their 
surprise,  he  said  to  them,  “  Do  you  know, 
my  friends,  why  I  weep  ?  It  is  not  that  I 
fear  for  myself  any  ill  from  these  corsairs. 
But  I  mourn  that  they  should  approach 
this  shore,  even  while  I  am  living ;  and  my 
grief  is  bitter  when  I  think  upon  the  mis¬ 
eries  which  they  will  bring  upon  my  de¬ 
scendants,  and  upon  the  coming  gener¬ 
ations  of  my  people.”  Charlemagne  knew 
probably  the  weak  character  of  his  heir  in 
the  empire,  and  he  foresaw  that  Louis-le- 
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D^bonnaire  would  never  adopt  the  bold,  and  the  Oder.  The  whole  Carlovingian 
vigorous  i)olicy  which  his  sire  would  prob-  Empire  seemed  to  be  encircled  with  fire 
ably  have  chosen,  and  have  followed  out,  if  and  sword  by  foreign  foes  ;  while  its  chiefs, 
the  Scandinavian  sea-rovers  had  appeared  neglecting  the  pressure  and  the  peril  from 
on  the  imperial  coasts  a  few  years  earlier,  without,  armed  themselves  and  their  fol- 
— the  iK)licy  of  equipping  adequate  arma-  lowers,  and  concentrated  all  their  resources 
ments  for  an  effective  attack  on  the  pi-  for  internal  warfare  of  the  most  rancor- 
rates  in  their  own  dens,  so  as  to  stop  their  ous  and  desperate  description, 
maraudings  abroad  by  conciuering  them  at  Hostilities  commenced  in  840 — the  very 

home.  Hut  Charlemagne,  though  he  pre-  year  of  their  father’s  death.  I-othaire,  who 
dieted  that  this  new  enemy  would  bring  appears  to  have  been  over-confident  in  his 
evil  ujx)n  his  empire,  could  never  have  strength,  crossed  the  Alps  northward  with 
foreseen  the  extent  of  that  evil,  or  how  it  a  hastily  prepared  army,  but  received  a 
would  be  encouraged’  by  the  internecine  severe  check  from  the  (lermans,  who  ad- 
dissensions  of  Frankish  princes  one  with  hered  to  his  brother  Louis ;  and  a  division 
another.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Louis-  of  his  troops,  which  had  been  sent  by  him 
le-I  )ebonnaire,  the  Northmen  harassed  the  to  operate  westward  of  the  Rhine,  was  de¬ 
empire  with  continually  increasing  auda-  feated  near  Chalons.  Hut  these  were  mere 
city.  •  Hut  still  some  attempts  were  made  prelimfnary  blows,  aimed  and  given  before 
by  the  Franks  to  protect  the  seaboard,  either  party  was  in  full  strength.  During 
and  at  any  rate  to  check  the  invaders  from  the  winter  of  840,  and  the  spring  of  841, 
penetrating  far  into  the  interior.  For  this  they  completed  their  preparations.  Lo- 
last  purpose,  forts  were  built  and  troops  thaire  again  took  the  offensive,  and  march- 
were  stationed  along  the  lower  courses  of  ed  through  south-eastern  into  central  Gaul, 
the  great  rivers,  to  prevent  the  piratical  He  had  many  adherents  among  the  Hur- 
flotillas  from  sailing  up  them,  and  plunder-  gundians,  and  he  took  a  station  near 
ing  the  wealthy  cities  along  their  banks.  Auxerre,  where  he  waited  until  he  should 
But  now  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  be  joined  by  his  nephew,  Pepin,  and  the 
— intent  only  on  their  struggle  with  each  contingents  of  Aquitaine,  Navarre,  and 
other — called  together  for  the  civil  war  the  Upper  Arragon. 

garrisons  and  detachments  which  had  hith-  Meanwhile,  King  Louis  and  King 
erto,  to  some  extent,  performed  this  im-  Charles  had  completed  their  levies ;  and 
portant  duty  against  the  Scandinavian  had  joined  each  other  in  a  march  to  con- 
spoilers.  The  natural  result  was  that  the  front  Lothaire.  The  intelligence  of  the 
Northmen  now  penetrated  regions,  which  sack  of  Rouen  by  the  Northmen  reached 
had  hitherto  been  free  from  their  devas-  King  Charles  about  this  time,  and  caused 
tations.  In  the  second  year  of  the  civil  him  so  much  alarm,  that  he  and  his  brother, 
war,  in  841,  Jarl  Oskar  (one  of  the  most  Louis,  opened  negotiations  with  Lothaire. 
renowned  among  the  sea-kings  of  the  The  Emperor  affected  to  entertain  them 
North)  sailed  up  the  unguarded  estuary  of  cordially,  and  pretended  a  vehement  desire 
the  Seine,  and  sacked  and  burned  the  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brethren  ;  but  this 
great  city  of  Rouen.  was  only  done  by  him  in  order  to  gain  time 

The  Northmen  were  the  most  terrible,  but  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Aquitanian  re-en- 
they  were  not  the  only  foreign  foes  of  the  forcements.  On  the  24th  of  June,  young 
empire  at  this  crisis.  The  Saracens  of  lower  Pepin  and  his  troops  entered  Lothaire’s 
Italy  boldly  assailed  the  centre  and  north  camp,  and  the  Emperor  then  scornfully.dis- 
of  that  peninsula.  Fleets  of  other  Maho-  missed  his  brothers’  messengers,  and  re- 
metans — from  Northern  Africa  and  Spain  fused  to  listen  to  any  more  words  of  peace. 
— cruised  along  the  wasted  coasts  of  the  The  confederate  Kings  then  formally  bade 
Northern  Mediterranean  ;  they  sailed  up  him  battle.  Lothaire  haughtily  accepted 
the  Rhone,  and  established  fortified  posts  their  challenge,  and  called  on  them  to 
along  its  banks,  w'hence  they  marauded  name  the  time  and  place.  They  answ’ered, 
over  Provence  and  Burgundy.  In  East  “  Let  the  time  be  to-morrow  morning, 
Germany,  many  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  two  hours  after  midnight ;  the  place  Fon- 
which  Charlemagne  had  subdued,  were  in  tenaye."  “  So  be  it,”  replied  Lothaire  ; 
insurrection  against  the  dominant  Teuton-  and  each  solemnly  appealed  to  the  com¬ 
ic  race  These  insurgents  w’ere  largely  aid-  ing  battle  as  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
ed  by  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Elbe  between  them. 
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There  are  no  means  for  ascertaining  the 
real  numbers  that  fought,  or  the  real  num¬ 
bers  that  fell,  on  either  side  at  Fontenaye. 
We  cannot  gain  any  clear  idea  of  the  array 
of  either  army  ;  of  the  tactics,  if  any,  that 
were  followed  ;  or  of  the  movements  of  the 
respective  troops  immediately  before  the 
battle,  and  while  it  was  raging,  liut  we 
have  the  rare  advantage  of  possessing  two 
original  contemporaneous  accounts  of  it, 
written  by  men  of  high  rank,  who  were 
present  at  the  engagement, — and  written 
by  men  on  different  sides.  One  of  these 
accounts  is  to  be  found  in  a  rhythmical 
Latin  poem  written  by  Count  Angelbert, 
a  devoted  partisan  of  the  Emi>eror.  Count 
Angelbert’s  brother,  Count  Nithard,  fought 
on  the  other  side,  as  a  follower  of  King 
Charles-le-Chauve.  The  King  had  re¬ 
quested  Nithard  to  write  a  chronicle  of 
the  war  ;  and  it  is  in  the  chronicle  so  writ¬ 
ten  that  we  find  the  best  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenaye,  and  the  events  con¬ 
nected  with  it  Both  brothers  were  brave 
men,  and  both  survived  the  battle.  Angel¬ 
bert  tells  us,  in  his  simple  soldier  Latin,  that 
he  fought  in  the  front  rank,  and  that  at  the 
battle’s  close  no  one  except  himself,  out  of 
the  many  warriors  who  had  made  up  the 
imperialist  front  rank  in  the  morning,  was 
standing  aliveon  Fontenaye.*  We  know  no 
more  of  the  jiersonal  history  of  Angelbert. 
Count  Nithard  survived,  and  did  his  duty 
bravely  to  the  King,  whom  he  served,  for 
a  few  years  longer.  He  was  then  killed 
by  a  blow  from  a  Northman’s  battle-axe. 
Both  brothers  speak  deploringly  of  the 
terrible  carnage  that  was  wrought  by 
Christians  ujmn  fellow-Christians  at  Fon¬ 
tenaye.  This  thought  seems  to  have 
predominated  in  the  minds  of  both  over 
their  party  feelings.  The  battle  seems  to 
have  been  obstinately  contested  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  long  summer  day  ;  and 
the  slaughter  wrought  in  such  prolonged 
strife,  between  large  masses  of  infantry 
fighting  hand  to  hand  (which  was  the 
general  mode  in  which  Frankish  warriors 
fought),  must  have  been  enormous.  The 


•  “  Hoc  autem  sceliLs  peractum, 

Quod  descripsi  rhythtnice ; 
Angilbertus  ego  vidi : 

Pugnansque  cum  aliis. 

Solus  £  multls  remansi 
Prima  frontis  acie.” 

See  Angilbertus  de  bello  quod  fueret  Fontaneto, 
“Rec.  des.  His.”  vii.  304. 


[Oct., 

Emperor  Lothaire  appears  to  have  gained 
a  temporary  advantage,  in  the  part  of  the 
field  where  he  fought  in  person.  Count 
Angelbert  praises  his  Caesar’s  personal  val¬ 
or,  and  complains  of  the  faint-hearted  and 
treacherous  followers  who  failed  to  emulate 
their  sovereign’s  prowess.  But,  eventually, 
the  Im])erialists  were  forced  off  the  field  : 
the  victory  was  with  King  Louis  and  King 
Charles  ;  but  it  was  a  victory  so  dearly 
won,  that  they  were  unable  to  pursue  the 
beaten  foe,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
his  army.  The  conquerors  halted  on  the 
battle-field  ;  and  they  were  filled  with  re¬ 
morse,  according  to  Count  Nithard,  at  the 
extent  of  the  slaughter  of  Christian  warri¬ 
ors.  His  brother’s  stanzas  mourn  over  the 
carnage  and  wreck  of  the  Frankish  race, 
which  heaped  up  village,  fountain,  and 
stream,  field,  grove,  and  marsh,  at  Fon¬ 
tenaye.  In  scriptural  phrase  he  prays 
that  neither  dew  nor  rain  may  ever  de¬ 
scend  u|)on  the  accursed  place,  “where 
fell  the  brave,  the  skilled  in  fight.’’  * 

But  though  he  had  inflicted  such  dread¬ 
ful  loss  on  his  brothers’  armies  in  the  battle, 
that  their  realms  remained  almost  drained 
of  defenders,  and  the  Northmen  thence¬ 
forth  spoiled  Gaul  at  their  will,  without 
meeting  any 'resistance  worthy  of  the  old 
renown  of  Frankish  valor,  the  Emperor 
Lothaire  felt  that  his  ambitious  scheme 
of  uniting  France,  Gennany,  and  Italy 
under  his  single  sceptre,  was  baffled  for¬ 
ever  at  Fontenaye.  His  troops  had  suf¬ 
fered  still  more  severely  than  the  victors. 
Many  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  prelates 
north  of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  willing 
to  support  him  while  he  appeared  likely 
to  be  successful,  fell  off  from  him  after 
his  defeat.  He,  like  his  brothers,  had 
already  drained  the  resources  of  the  re¬ 
gions  which  formed  the  stronghold  of  his 
power.  He,  too,  had  foreign  enemies, 
who  devastated  his  exposed  frontiers. 
The  war  lingered  a  little  longer,  but  there 
were  no  more  battles.  It  was,  however. 


•  “  Fontanetum  fontem  dicunt 
Villain  quoque  rustic!, 

In  quS  strages  et  ruinoe 
Francorum  dc  safiguine : 

Horrent  campi,  horrent  silvae, 
Horrent  ipsse  paludes, 

Gramen  illud  ros  et  imber, 

Nec  humectet  pluvia ; 

In  quo  fortes  occiderunt, 

Pnriio  doctissimi.” 

Angilbertus,  ut  supra.  ^ 
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during  this  languid  last  part  of  the  war, 
that  a  compact  was  made  between 
Charles  and  Louis,  of  little  consequence  in 
itself,  but  of  the  greatest  possible  interest 
to  the  philologist,  and  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  historian ;  because  the 
language,  or  rather  the  languages,  of  that 
compact  have  been  preserved.  Antici- 
jiating  a  second  campaign  against  the 
Emperor,  the  two  Kings  took  again  an 
oath  of  alliance  with  each  other ;  and 
each  took  it  in  the  presence  of  the  other’s 
army.  Each,  therefore,  employed  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  other’s  soldiery  under¬ 
stood.  King  Charles-le-Chauve's  oath 
was  pronounced  in  (Jerman  ;  but  King 
I.ouis  le-(»ermanique,  in  order  that  he 
misht  be  intelliifible  to  the  followers  of 
King  Charles-le-Chauve,  jironounced  a 
form  of  oath  in  the  language  then  current 
in  the  country,  which  had  formerly  been 
CJaul.  and  had  not  yet  acijuired  the  name 
of  France.  'I'he  staple  of  that  language 
is  the  Latin  dialect  of  the  old  Rornano- 
(lallic  provincials ;  but  it  was  largely 
aft'ected  by  terminations  and  idioms  be¬ 
longing  to  the  old  (lerman  language  of 
the  Franks.  It  shows  that  the  conquer¬ 
ing  (lermanic  tribes, — the  F'ranks,  the 
Ihirgundians,  the  (loths,  and  the  Suevi, 
and  others,  who  had  planted  themselves 
in  Caul, — were  now  beginning  to  blend 
with  the  numerically  superior  population, 
which  they  had  conquered.  It  shows  that 
the  natural  time  was  now  coming  for 
F'rankish  victors  and  vanquished  (lallo- 
Romans  to  form  one  nation,  distinct  from 
the  (lerinans,  who  remained  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Rhine. 

.\  congress — with  a  view  to  a  permanent 
pacification  between  Lothaire,  I.ouis,  and 
Charles — was  opened  at  Coblentz,  in  842. 
Its  avowed  object  was  the  division  of  the 
F'mpire  between  those  three.  Young  Pepin 
of  Aipiitaine  was  sacrificed  without  scru¬ 
ple.  After  numerous  surveys,  calcula¬ 
tions  and  discussions  as  to  boundaries, 
there  was  a  final  meeting  at  Verdun,  in 
843  ;  and  then  the  treaty  was  executed, 
which  attests  the  permanent  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenaye,  in  making  Cermany 
and  France  separate  and  independent 
New  Series. — Vol.  XII.,  No.  4. 


realms.  The  treaty  purported  to  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  interests  of  Lothaire.  He, 
as  the  eldest  of  the  three — as  anointed 
Cicsar  Augustus — took  Italy  and  Rome, 
the  ancient  seat  of  empire.  Ily  virtue  of 
the  same  Imperial  dignity,  he  claimed 
and  received  Charlemagne’s  capital,  Ai.\- 
la-Chapelle.  To  join  these  two  capitals 
(and  probably  with  the  wish  of  effectually 
parting  his  brothers’  kingdoms),  Lothaire 
had  also  assigned  to  him  a  long  narrow 
territory,  called  Lotharingia,  stretching 
from  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  North  Seas, — having  the  Rhine  on  its 
east,  and  the  Rhone  and  the  Moselle  on 
its  west.  Part  of  this  territory  still  bears 
the  name  of  Lorraine.  This  part  of  the 
treaty  is  very  important.  It  deprived  the 
new  realm  which  was  about  to  become 
F'rance,  of  the  old  frontier  of  the  Rhine, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  ancient  Gaul. 
The  other  main  parts  of  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  are  those  which  assigned  in  full 
and  independent  sovereignty  to  Louis-le- 
Germanique  Charlemagne’s  dominions 
east  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  King  Charles- 
le-Chauve  all  that  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  portion  given  to  the  Fmiperor  Lo¬ 
thaire.  King  Charles  thus  took  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  sovereign,  Neustria,  Brittany, 
and  Acpiitaine.  These,  with  additions 
in  after  ages,  became  the  kingdom  of 
F'rance. 

The  crowns  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
F’rance  were,  in  885,  united  on  the  head 
of  Charles  le-Gros ;  but  this  reunion  was 
brought  about  almost  casually,  and  had 
no  permanence.  With  this  nominal  ex¬ 
ception  (and,  perhaps  with  the  exception 
also  of  the  brief  period  for  which  Napo¬ 
leon  L,  Emperor  of  the  F'rench,  was  also 
Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  practical,  though  not  titular, 
master  of  defeated  Austria  and  Prussia), 
the  judgment  of  battle  given  at  F'onte- 
naye,  and  ratified  at  Verdun,  has  been  de¬ 
cisive.  Germany  and  F'rance  have  stead¬ 
ily  preserved  their  mutual  independence, 
and  have  too  constantly  exhibited  a 
mutual  antagonism  in  the  long  and  tan¬ 
gled  web  of  the  politics  of  medkeval  and 
modern  F^urope. 
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THE  ROSE  AND  THE  ARMADA. 

(from  victor  HUGO.) 

A  LITTLE  child,  in  a  Duenna’s  care, 

She  holds  a  rose,  and  looks  before  her  there. — 

At  what  ?  she  scarcely  knows  :  the  placid  sheet 
Of  water  in  the  basin  at  her  feet. 

Shadowed  by  beech  and  pine  whose  branches  meet ; 
The  white-winged  swans  that  slowly  float  along ; 

The  ripple  rocking  to  the  leaves’  low  song ; 

The  far  perspective  of  the  garden’s  glow. 

— She  seems  an  angel  moulded  out  of  snow. 

Behind,  a  stately  palace  bounds  the  view ; 

Parks  with  clear  ponds,  around  whose  sculptured  brink 
The  timid  does  lead  forth  their  fawns  to  drink  ; 

Dim  groves  w'ith  starry  peacocks  gleaming  through. 
Around  the  child  the  dewy  grass  is  gay, 

Each  drop  a  diamond  of  purest  ray. 

And  sapphire  jets  from  marble  dolphins  play. 

She  stands  there  busied  with  her  flower,  she  wears 
A  point-lace  boddice,  and  a  satin  train. 

O’er  which  a  golden  tracery  now  appears. 

Now  sinks  between  the  massive  folds  again. 

The  rose  she  carries — petals  opened  wide — 

O’erflows  its  chalice  in  its  full-blown  pride; 

A  heavy  burden  for  a  hand  so  small ! 

And  when  the  child’s  sweet  face  is  downward  bent — 
Lips  ix)uting,  nostrils  curled  to  breathe  the  scent — 
The  royal  flower  almost  conceals  it  all ! 

So  that  the  gazer  stands  peri)lexed,  nor  knows 
Which  is  the  blusliing  cheek  and  which  the  rose. 

Poor  child  !  below  God’s  sky  she  stands  in  state, 

With  a  vague  consciousness  of  being  great ; 

Stands  there,  presiding  over  all  she  sees, — 

'I'he  spring-time  lustre  of  the  flowers  and  trees, 

The  solemn  splendor  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  hidden  brooks  that  whisper  where  they  run, 
Nature  herself,  eternal  and  serene, — 

With  the  composure  of  a  little  queen ! 

No  man  that  bowed  or  knelt  not  has  she  seen  : 

She  will  be  Duchess  of  Brabant  one  day  ; 

(iovem  Sardinia,  over  Flanders  sway ; 

She,  the  Infanta  of  proud  Spain, — unborn 
Five  years  ago — already  can  feel  scorn  ! 

For  such  are  royal  children  :  Fate  has  bound 
The  shadow  of  a  crown  their  brows  around. 

Their  first  unsteady  steps  are  thronewards  bent. 

She — waiting  for  an  empire — is  content 
Meanwhile  to  smell  her  rose  ;  her  glances  shine 
Imperially  on  all  and  say,  ’Tis  mine  ! — 

There  is  a  terror  blended  with  her  charm  : 

If  any  seeing  her  so  weak,  so  small. 

Laid  his  hand  on  her,  ev’n  to  save  from  harm. 

His  forfeit  head  would  on  the  scaffold  fall. 
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II. 

The  day  dies  down  :  within  each  close-packed  nest 
The  young  birds  peck  and  flutter  into  rest ; 

The  sunset  purple  o’er  the  woods  is  thrown, 

Flushes  the  marble  goddesses  around  ; 

Then  as  it  fades  each  hovering  wing  drops  down, 

All  life  subsides — no  glory  left !  no  sound ! 
Mysterious  evening  hides,  as  in  the  grave, 

The  bird  beneath  Sie  leaf,  the  sun  beneath  the  wave ! 

III. 

• 

While  the  child  smiles  unconscious  o’er  her  rose. 

In  yonder  palace  vast,  whoie  arches  gleam 
Like  golden  mitres  in  the  sunset’s  beam. 

An  awful  shape  behind  a  window  shows  ! 

Standing  beneath,  you  catch,  amidst  the  gloom, 

A  sombre  shade  that  flits  from  room  to  room. 

That  shade — like  ghost  above  a  grave — will  stay 
Sometimes  immovable  through  half  the  day. 

A  fearful  presence,  seeing  naught  ’twould  seem. 
Wandering  around,  or  standing  still  to  dream. 
Pressing  against  the  pane  a  livid  brow ; 

As  tolling-bell,  its  fatal  step  is  slow ; 

Pale,  robed  in  black — what  is  this  spectral  thing  ? 

It  must  be  Death,  unless  it  be  the  King! 


IV. 

’Tis  he  !  ’tis  Philip,  life  and  soul  of  Spain, 

Who  glories  while  she  trembles  ’neath  his  reign  ! 

If  we  might  look  within  that  phantom’s  eye. 

Now,  as  he  stands  and  gazes  thro’  the  glass. 

It  would  not  be  yon  child  upon  the  grass, 

Nor  the  gay  garden,  nor  the  golden  sky 
Reflected  in  the  water’s  burnished  sheet. 

Nor  nest-filled  groves  that  would  our  vision  meet 
No,  on  the  retina  of  that  glazed  eye, 

Heneath  those  fatal  brows  whose  frown  can  keep 
Unfathomed  still  a  glance  as  ocean  deep, 

TAis  is  the  “  Mirage  ”  that  we  should  descry  :  1 
A  host  of  vessels  getting  under  weigh — 

'I'hen  ’neath  the  stars,  amid  the  waves’  glad  play. 

The  mighty  shivering  of  a  fleet  full  sail. 

Borne  proudly  onward  by  the  favoring  gale. 

Till  a  small  white-cliffed  island,  wrapped  in  fog  and  rain, 
Shall  hear  their  coming  thunders  walk  along  the  main  ! 


V. 

Such  is  his  vision — at  this  present  hour 
Exerting  o’er  his  frigid  brain  such  power. 

That  objects  round  him  he  no  longer  sees. 

The  Armada — the  great  lever  he  will  use 
To  move  a  world  and  shape  it  to  his  views — 

Is  at  this  moment  traversing  the  seas  ! 

The  King  in  thought  pursues  its  conquering  flight. 
And  his  dark  spirit  has  no  other  light  1 
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VI. 

When  the  Bey  Cifresil  of  Abdul’s  line 

Had  dug  by  Cairo’s  mosque  a  spacious  well, 

He  carved  around  it,  as  old  records  tell, 

This  sentence  :  “  Heaven  is  God’s,  the  Earth  is  Mine.” 
And  as  there’s  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun. 

And  desp>ots  all  are  in  their  nature  one, 

W'hat  then  the  Sultan  said,  King  Philip  thinks  to-day. 

— Meanwhile  the  Infanta  in  her  silent  play 
Stands  by  the  water,  and  with  stately  grace 
At  times  to  kiss  her  rose  bends  down  her  face. 

Sudden  a  breath  of  air,  a  shuddering  sigh 
Across  the  plains  by  dying  evening  throw’n. 

Troubles  the  water,  bows  the  myrtles  high. 

Ruffles  the  quiet  woods,  and  swooping  down. 

Passes  the  child,  and  in  its  boisterous  play 
Shakes  her  loved  rose,  and  blows  its  leaves  away  ! 

In  the  small  hand  remains  a  thorn  alone  ! 

She  stoops,  she  sees  the  scattered  blossom  cast 
Upon  the  water  by  the  daring  blast. 

And  looks  up  to  the  sky  in  vague  dismay. 

Seeking  her  unseen  foe,  nor  understanding  right 
How  aught  should  dare  to  do  her  such  despite. 

What  help  ?  the  clouded  water,  black  as  ink. 

Dashes  itself  against  the  basin’s  brink. 

And  the  poor  rose,  so  late  her  joy  and  pride. 

On  its  vexed  waves  is  scattered  far  and  wide  ; 

Its  hundred  petals— eddying  round  and  round. 

Mere  helpless  wrecks,  all  tossed  and  torn  and  drowned — 
Look  like  a  fleet  that  founders  in  the  sea ! 

The  grave  Duenna,  with  her  unmoved  face. 

Says  to  the  child, — who,  rooted  to  the  place. 

Seems  wondering  still  how  such  a  change  should  be, — 

“  Madam,  all  things  upon  the  E^rth  we  find 
Obey  the  Kings  of  Spain,  except  the  wind  !  ” 

L.  C.  S. 
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A  DAY-DREAM  IN  A  YACHT. 

The  sea  looked  up  with  its  great  blue  eye. 
And  smiled,  and  lured  me  to  dive  and  float. 
The  flags  were  fluttering  merrily  ; 

The  wave  was  dandling  the  fishing-boat. 
Then,  without  casting  a  look  behind. 

Radiant  with  love,  and  hope,  and  joy, 

I  trimmed  my  sail  at  the  harbor  mouth. 

And  swept  keen  round  by  the  dancing  buoy. 

Morning  of  youth  !  how  the  rosy  clouds 
E'lushed  all  the  heavens  as  I  set  forth. 

I  felt  like  Columbus ;  but  which  to  choose — 
East  or  West,  or  South  or  North  ? 

Should  I  seek  the  land  of  ice  or  fire  ; 

The  granite  cliff  or  the  golden  sands ; 

The  coral  isle  or  the  stormy  cape  ; 

Well-worn  regions  or  unknown  lands? 
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But  while  I  pondered  the  boat  flew  on, 

And  noon  on  niy  yellow  sail  shone  hot : 

No  glimmering  now  of  the  long  white  clifis ; 

No  glimpse  of  tower,  or  town,  or  coL 

Waves  wherever  I  turned  my  eye. 

Growing  stormy  and  white  with  wrath  ; 

Roaring  for  food,  and  rising  up, 

Like  giants,  to  bar  my  onward  path. 

Where  are  the  golden  islands  now 
I  hoped  to  conquer  an  hour  ago  ? 

Where  is  the  lode-star  of  the  dawn  ? 

Sunk  in  the  surges’  roll  and  flow. — 

And  as  I  clung  to  the  wavering  helm, 

I  longed  for  the  coming  of  the  night, 

So  I  might  see  through  the  breaking  storm 
One  friendly  flash  of  the  harbor  light 

Ah  !  treacherous  sea,  to  lure  me  forth 
Only  to  wreck  me,  like  the  rest : 

Will  the  sun,  hidden  behind  the  storm. 

Never  burst  through  in  the  smouldering  west  ? 

Oh  for  a  shore,  though  of  hungry  rocks  1 
Or  a  strip  of  scorching  desert  sands ; 

So  I  might  sleep,  and  forget  this  toil ; 

Though  clinging  to  life  with  my  bleeding  hands. 

Evening  came  ere  I  saw  it  come. 

And  over  the  thin  gray  level  bar 

Of  fading  cloud  there  sparkled  out 
The  kindly  rays  of  the  first  pale  star. 

A  vaix)r  lifti^,  and  I  beheld 
An  azure  line  of  spectral  shore. 

Stretching  on  to  a  silent  plain 

Bordered  by  mountains  vast  and  hoar. 

And  the  boat,  like  a  dolphin,  leaped  and  flew 
As  night  came  lowering  upon  the  land ; 

And  now  I  could  see  the  ghostly  forms 
Of  those  who  waited  upon  the  strand. 

There  were  the  faces  of  friends  long  dead. 

And  pale  hands  stretching  to  welcome  mine  ; 

A  black  flag  waved  from  a  ruined  tower. 

And  the  cruel  star  had  ceased  to  shine. 

The  sunny  ripple  below  the  keel 

.\woke  me  ; — 'twas  only  a  moment’s  dream, 

Never  was  sky  so  pure  and  blue; 

Never  had  clifls  a  pearlier  gleam. 

A  mile  from  the  Needles. — Harkaway  1 
We  are  flying  fast ;  and  the  wind  is  south. 

Hurrah  for  the  little  Hirondelle  ! 

Running  away  ‘  with  a  bone  in  her  mouth.’ 

Walter  Thornburv. 
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I, 

If  I  were  required  to  say  at  what  exact 
date  the  age  of  English  history  in  which 
we  are  now  living  began,  I  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  mention  the  year  1829.  Cer¬ 
tainly  about  that  time  began  an  order  of 
things  which  seems  not  yet  to  have  closed. 
It  is  true  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was 
of  magnitude  enough  to  form  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  period  ;  and  some 
years  hence,  when  we  look  back,  it  is 
possible  that  we  shall  see  that  it  actually 
did  so.  But  this  is  not  visible  yet ;  that 
measure  remains  as  yet  a  cause  without 
consequences ;  something  has  hapi>ened, 
we  do  not  yet  know  what ;  we  have  seen 
the  flash,  but  the  report  has  not  yet  reach¬ 
ed  us.  Meanwhile  we  may  still  regard 
ourselves  as  moving  under  the  impulse  of 
the  great  events  that  took  place  forty  years 
ago.  At  that  ejxKh  two  or  three  great 
events  came  in  quick  succession ;  but  I 
select  Catholic  Emancipation  as  the  criti¬ 
cal  one.  It  was  not  the  first,  for  the  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Test  and  Coqx)ration  Acts 
happened  a  year  earlier ;  nor  was  it  so 
striking  an  event  as  the  Reform  Act,  which 
came  two  years  later.  But  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was  rather 
ominous  than  very  important ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  rather  than  the 
end  itself.  The  Reform  Bill  would  make, 
no  doubt,  a  very  good  era.  It  was  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  power.  On  the  other 
hand.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  the  old  one.  When,  not  by 
hostile  majorities  in  Parliament,  by  sheer 
inability  to  carry  on  any  longer  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  empire,  the  dominant  party 
were  forced  to  surrender  the  post  they  had 
defended  so  long,  and  to  tell  their  sup¬ 
porters  that  the  distinctive  principle  of 
their  rule  was  incompatible  with  the  safety 
of  life  and  property — at  that  moment  a 
Power  passed  away,  a  Reign  ended.  At 
that  moment,  rather  than  later,  the  Re¬ 
volution  took  place  in  the  public  mind. 

There  was  far  more  noise  and  commo¬ 
tion  in ’3 1,  and  it  was  in  ’31  that  the  great 
constitutional  change  was  proposed  ;  but 
the  true  moment  of  revolution  is  not  so 
much  that  in  which  the  new  legislation 


takes  place  as  that  in  which  the  conviction 
becomes  universal  that  a  change  must 
come.  It  is  the  moment  when  the  bal¬ 
ance  decidedly  inclines  to  the  side  of  in¬ 
novation,  when  a  simultaneous  despair 
seizes  upon  the  defenders  of  the  existing 
regime ;  when  they  begin  to  resist  rather 
for  honor  than  for  victory  ;  when  they 
plainly  recognize  their  inferiority ;  when 
they  begin  to  accustom  their  thoughts  to 
a  new  condition  of  things,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  inevitable  change.  It  is  not  in 
every  revolution  that  such  a  moment  can 
be  distinguished,  and  there  are  sudden 
political  changes  which  are  preceded  by  no 
such  moment.  But  when  it  comes,  when 
it  can  be  discovered,  that  is  the  true 
moment  of  revolution.  It  is  then  that  the 
shock  is  felt ;  then  comes  on  the  agony  of 
amazement  and  dismay.  Then  it  is  that 
men’s  imaginations  are  shaken,  and  the  time 
is  felt  to  be  out  of  joint.  And  in  looking 
back  upon  the  change  through  which  the 
country  passed  forty  years  ago,  I  seem  to 
find  the  true  revolutionary  moment,  not 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  brought  forward, 
nor  when  it  was  passed,  but  when  the  \\'el- 
lington  Ministry  conceded  Catholic  Fjnan- 
cipation  to  avoid  civil  w'ar. 

Let  us  take  this  moment  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  age,  and  let  us  try  to 
discover  the  principal  differences  between 
this  age  and  that  which  preceded  it  im¬ 
mediately,  or  the  other  great  ages  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  will  come  a  time  when  this 
age,  too,  will  belong  entirely  to  history. 
Another  leaf  will  have  been  turned  in  the 
book  of  time,  and  our  own  age  will  appear 
clearly  marked,  limited,  and  characterized 
among  the  other  ages  of  the  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  What  character  will  it  then  bear  ? 
How  will  men  describe  it  ? 

Some  j)eriods  of  history  are  character¬ 
ized  by  repose,  and  others  by  activity. 
How  little  material  do  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Georges,  and  even  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  afford  to  the 
historian,  compared  to  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  17th  century! — the  earlier 
period  fertile  of  remarkable  men  and  me¬ 
morable  deeds,  the  later  barren  of  both. 
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But,  again,  there  are  periods  of  activity 
that  are  not  periods  of  progress  or  even  of 
change.  No  part  of  English  history  is 
more  obscure  or  inglorious  than  the  period 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  yet  assuredly  it 
was  an  age  of  activity.  The  period  of  the 
(Ireat  War  with  France  was  not  only  full 
of  activity,  but  it  was  in  many  respects 
great  and  glorious.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  a  {)erio<l  either  of  progress  or  of 
change.  At  its  close  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
National  Debt,  were  just  what  they  had 
been  at  its  commencement. 

*’■  Future  historians,  we  may  safely  say, 
will  not  compare  our  age  to  the  somewhat 
stagnant  period  that  corresponds  to  it  in 
the  1 8th  century.  It  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  period  of  activity.  It  began  with 
revolutionary  energy.  The  Grey  Minis¬ 
try  crowded  into  two  years  the  work  of 
twenty.  A  temporary  lull  succeeded. 
Then  followed  a  decennium  rich  with  the 
financial  reforms  of  Feel  and  Cobden,  but 
darkened  with  distress  and  Chartist  riots, 
and  towards  the  close  with  famine  and  a 
social  revolution  in  Ireland.  The  first  de¬ 
cade  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  was 
a  period  of  reaction  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  It  was  the  period  of  Manteuffel 
and  Bach,  and  of  Louis  Naiwleon  in  his 
earlier  and  worse  time.  Only  in  Italy 
the  genius  of  Cavour  made  it  a  period  of 
progress.  We,  too,  paused  at  this  time  in 
the  career  of  change.  We  were  occupied 
with  the  Russian  war  and  the  Indian  mu¬ 
tiny,  and  at  home  we  allowed  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  a  tranquil  reign.  With  his  death 
ended  our  holiday,  and  we  have  again 
learnt  to  expect  almost  as  our  due  one 
mighty  change  every  year. 

Ours,  then,  belongs  to  the  busy  or  en¬ 
ergetic  ages,  and,  further,  its  energy  is  of 
a  kind  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the  war¬ 
time.  VV'e  have  had  no  great  generals  ;  no 
laurel-wreaths  have  been  won  in  our  days; 
nor  have  we  given  to  any  statesman  the 
dictatorial  power  that  was  allow’ed  to  Pitt. 
In  thrilling  incident  we  can  produce  noth¬ 
ing  comparable  to  what  we  read  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  The  age  is,  therefore, 
in  a  certain  sense,  dull  by  comparison. 
Yet  in  another  sort  of  interest  it  complete¬ 
ly  eclipses  the  former  age.  If  there  is  less 
of  personal,  there  is  much  more  of  politi¬ 
cal  incident.  W'ar  and  politics  are  antag¬ 
onistic  to  one  another,  and  all  the  energy 
which  our  fathers  gave  to  fighting  the 


French  was  taken  away  from  the  study  of 
political  improvement.  In  the  political 
history  of  the  country,  therefore,  the  war¬ 
time  is  almost  a  blank.  Elo<iuence  there 
was,  but  it  had  but  few  topics,  and  was  oc¬ 
cupied  either  in  justifying  inaction  and  re¬ 
pression,  or  in  desperate  efforts  to  break 
the  sleep  of  the  nation.  The  present  age 
has  been  as  fruitful  of  changes  as  the 
former  one  was  barren.  Our  activity  has 
been  directed  to  producing  change  as  de¬ 
cidedly  as  that  of  our  fathers  was  directed 
to  averting  and  preventing  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  though  it  is  probably  true  that  no 
age  has  furnished  less  material  for  romance 
than  the  present,  on  the  other  hand  no  age 
of  English  history  is  more  interesting  or  in¬ 
structive  to  the  political  student.  Since 
the  age  before  it  presents  nothing  but  a 
sharp  contrast,  where  shall  we  look  to 
find  an  age  which  resembles  it  ?  Evident¬ 
ly  it  must  be  compared  to  those  great  ages 
of  reformation  which  are  long  past,  and  in 
which  the  institutions  of  the  country  were 
shaped.  Our  age  is  the  third  period  of 
reformation  in  English  history,  succeeding 
to  the  great  iieriods  of  the  17th  and  i6th 
centuries.  Less  interesting  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  than  the  earlier  reformations  it  must 
necessarily  be,  for  indeed  the  progress  of 
civilization  tends  to  make  history  less  and 
less  interesting.  The  incidents  which  are 
most  interesting  in  narrative  are  those 
which  have  to  do  with  death  and  those 
which  have  to  do  with  fighting.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  has  banished  most 
forms  of  both  from  politics.  No  part  of  our 
political  affairs  are  now  transacted  on 
Tower  Hill  or  in  Smithfield ;  armed  insur¬ 
rection  has  ceased  to  be  among  the  recog¬ 
nized  modes  of  political  opposition.  The 
absence  of  these  reduces  the  history  of  our 
time  from  the  interest  of  a  novel  of  plot 
and  incident  to  that  of  a  novel  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners.  But  if  death  and  fight¬ 
ing  are  on  the  whole  evils,  are  on  the 
whole  to  be  deprecated,  w’e  should  regard 
the  quiet  character  of  modem  change  as 
one  of  its  best  features.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  our  nation  if  we 
can  learn  the  art  not  only  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  great  changes  without  bloodshed  and 
anarchy,  which  we  have  long  had  the 
knack  of  doing,  but  of  so  conforming  our 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking  to  perpetual 
change  and  unintermitted  improvement, 
that  we  may  learn  to  find  rest  and  health 
in  political  movement,  and  may  shrink 
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from  stationary  politics,  as  from  stagnation 
and  death. 

Another  difference  in  resemblance 
strikes  us  when  we  compare  our  own 
age  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  or 
to  that  of  the  conflict  with  the  Stuarts. 
It  is  that  the  modern  political  movement 
affects  the  national  well-being  much  less 
profoundly.  This  is  not  because  the 
movement  is  less,  but  because  the  nation¬ 
al  well-being  itself  has  now  a  far  broader 
basis.  Political  institutions,  or  rather 
those  of  them  which  are  still  liable  to  be 
changed,  are  now  less  important,  and 
have  less  dejiending  on  them.  At  one 
time  with  the  change  of  the  political 
regime  everything  seemed  to  change.  In 
particular,  science  and  literature  were 
instantly  affected.  Hut  now  science  has 
become  to  a  considerable  extent  inde¬ 
pendent  of  governments.  Governments 
may  still  help  it  forward.  They  may 
found  Universities  or  reform  them.  They 
may  endow  it  liberally  and  judiciously. 
But  they  cannot  in  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree  retard  it.  I'hey  can  no  longer  pre¬ 
vent  men  from  inquiring,  or  suppress  the 
results  of  their  inquiries.  For  the  liberty 
of  inquiry  and  thought  has  passed  out  of 
the  sphere  of  special  institutions,  and  is 
become  one  of  those  common  and  in¬ 
violable  institutions,  the  sum  of  which  is 
civilization.  Still  more  striking  is  the 
freedom  of  literature  in  modern  times 
from  jx)litical  trammels.  Until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  1 8th  century,  English  literature 
reflected  faithfully  the  principal  political 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  country. 
Elizabethan  literature  in  its  freedom  and 
boldness  is  the  child  of  the  Reformation. 
TTie  triumph  of  Puritanism  was  followed 
by  the  closing  of  the  theatres  and  the 
breaking  of  the  Shakspearian  tradition. 
The  literature  of  the  Restoration  reflects 
the  dissoluteness  of  the  restored  court. 
The  literature  of  Queen  Anne  plainly  be¬ 
trays  that  the  Licensing  Act  had  not  been 
renewed.  Walpole’s  contempt  for  au¬ 
thors  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  “  Dun- 
ciad,”  and  in  Johnson’s  “  London.”  But 
now  literature  and  politics  have  severed 
their  connection,  nor  can  the  most  re¬ 
pressive  and  reactionar)-  government  that 
is  now  (xissible  in  England  do  anything 
to  repress  literary  genius.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  is  that  the  i>resent  age  is 
less  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  last 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  In 


old  times  a  period  of  repression  and  stem 
government  was  wont  to  be  barren  of 
literary  achievements,  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  it  has  been  so  recently.  'I'he  des¬ 
potism  of  the  first  Napoleon  almost  killed 
literature  in  France,  and  Napoleon  Ill.’s 
government  has  perceptibly  injured  it 
i'he  Tory  regime  in  England  was  not 
only  repressive,  for  repressive  govern¬ 
ments  have  sometimes  studiously  fostered 
such  literature  as  is  not  dangerous  to 
them.  But  Pitt,  while  he  ruled  so  sternly, 
made  no  such  amends  to  literature ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  set  the  first  example  of 
entirely  disregarding  it.  All  this  woutd 
lead  us  to  expect  to  find  the  last  age  ex¬ 
ceptionally  barren  in  the  department  of 
literature,  while  the  regime  of  liberty  and 
bold  innovation  which  succeeded  it  would 
seem  calculated  to  inspire  and  stimulate 
literary  genius.  But  it  would  seem  that 
Pitt’s  disregard  of  literature  was  caused 
by  an  instinctive  perception  that  literature 
had  passed  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of 
government,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  Tory 
period  appears  rather  superior  than  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  period  of  Reform  in  literary 
genius.  Although  Leigh  Hunt  was  “shut 
in  prison,”  although  Cobbett  went  to 
America  to  escape  the  Six  Acts,  yet  the 
age  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
constellation  of  great  i>oets  ;  and  what  is 
more  striking,  these  great  poets  were  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished  by  daring  freedom. 
At  the  moment  when  Government  was 
sternest,  and  political  stagnation  appar¬ 
ently  most  hopeless,  England  possessed 
six  poets  who  have  been  surpassed  singly 
in  other  periods,  and  perhaps  equalled 
singly  in  our  own,  but  who  form  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unparalleled  combination.  In  rich¬ 
ness,  freshness,  and  force,  the  poetry  of 
England  was  at  its  best  in  the  dullest 
moment  of  jX)litical  obstruction.  The  age 
of  Liver|)ool  and  Sidmouth  is  the  age 
when  there  were  living  together  (and  if 
not  all  writing,  yet  assuredly  not  silenced 
by  any  political  considerations)  Words¬ 
worth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  Keats,  and 
Coleridge. 

Thus  the  third  Reformation,  besides 
being  less  rich  in  tragic  and  romantic  in¬ 
cident,  is  also  less  extensive  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  results  than  the  other  two.  In  this 
res}>ect,  too,  civilization,  as  it  advances, 
makes  men  happier  in  proportion  as  it 
makes  their  history  less  interesting.  If  it 
is  more  striking  to  see  a  irolitical  change 
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carrying  with  it  a  universal  change  in  the 
habits,  manners,  and  thoughts  of  men,  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  far  happier  for  maa- 
kind  that  less  should  be  risked  on  a  single 
stake  ;  that  the  field  of  politics  should  be 
more  strictly  limited  ;  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and 
of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  should  be 
removed  out  of  the  list  of  things  debata¬ 
ble  ;  and  that,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
whole  area  of  political  difference  and  dis¬ 
sension,  the  distance  between  the  best  and 
worst  of  possible  governments  should  be 
made  as  small  as  [>ossible. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  what 
are  the  evils  with  which  this  third  Refor¬ 
mation  deals.  The  two  former  Reforma¬ 
tions  admit  of  being  described  in  a  very 
few  words.  We  can  say  distinctly  what 
was  the  evil  with  which  the  country  strug¬ 
gled  in  the  i6th  century.  It  was  Poiiery, 
as  our  forefathers  called  it— a  disease  of 
the  body  ixjlitic,  which  had  filled  the 
country  with  sloth,  superstition,  and  men¬ 
dicancy.  The  1 7th  century  also  contend¬ 
ed  with  a  definite  evil.  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  Tory  and  Whig,  contended 
always  on  one  question.  The  reforma¬ 
tion  then  gradually  wrought  destroyed 
irresponsible  government,  and  relieved 
the  community  of  the  mischiefs  that  had 
flowed  from  this  source.  'I'hese  two  great 
movements  may  be  roughly  described  as 
movements  against  Popery  and  against 
prerogative.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find 
some  etjually  short  description  of  the 
reformation  we  are  now  witnessing  ? 

Those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  are  tempted  to  consider  it  much 
more  comprehensive  and  universal  than  it 
really  is.  Seeing  so  many  things  changed, 
hearing  so  much  called  in  question,  they 
suffer  the  sense  of  instability  to  master 
them,  and  forget  to  remark  how’  much  at 
the  same  time  passes  utterly  unquestioned 
and  unchanged.  The  first  French  Rev¬ 
olution  seemed  to  sw’eep  away  everything  ; 
but  when  the  Revolution  of  ’48  came  we 
saw  how  much  remained  to  be  destroyed, 
how  little  of  socialism  or  communism  had 
mixed  with  the  earlier  movement,  and 
how  those  who  repudiated  (iod  and  King 
had  scarcely  thought  of  calling  in  question 
the  institution  of  property.  Moreover, 
in  such  movements  much  more  is  said 
than  is  really  meant ;  enmity  is  professed 
towards  all  institutions  by  those  who  are 
really  hostile  only  to  some ;  the  spirit  of 


innovation  exaggerates  out  of  boastful 
self-confidence  as  much  as  conservatism 
through  fear  ;  not  till  the  first  excitement 
has  subsided  does  it  clearly  appear  how 
strictly  limited  the  movement  which  seem¬ 
ed  universal  really  was.  When  a  river  is 
swollen  and  overflows  its  banks,  we  are 
not  to  think  that  it  has  submerged  every¬ 
thing  because  it  may  have  covered  every¬ 
thing  within  our  immediate  view,  nor  are 
we  to  think  that  it  has  lost  its  definite 
direction  and  been  turned  permanently 
into  a  lake  or  sea  ;  in  all  that  temporary 
lake  there  is  still  but  one  narrow  strip 
where  the  waters  are  deep,  and  there  they 
still  flew  steadily  forward. 

We  constantly  hear  our  own  age  de¬ 
scribed  vaguely  as  an  age  of  universal 
change,  an  age  when  no  institution  is 
safe  from  criticism,  when  everything  is  on 
its  trial,  when  one  historical  land-mark 
after  another  is  passing  out  of  sight,  and 
many  similar  rhetorical  phrases.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
are  numerous ;  but  if,  before  we  excite 
ourselves  by  thinking  of  them  we  reckon 
up  how  much  has  remained  unchanged, 
we  shall  see  plainly  the  inaccuracy  of 
much  of  this  general  description.  Let  us 
remark,  first,  how  little  the  great  lines  of 
the  constitution  have  altered.  It  was 
otherwise  in  the  two  earlier  Reformations. 
The  revolution  of  the  16th  century  greatly 
increased  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
changed  the  House  of  Lords  from  an 
ecclesiastical  to  a  secular  assembly.  'I'he 
second  great  revolution  broke  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  raised  the  House  of 
Commons  to  supremacy  in  the  State. 
But  the  present  age,  in  which  everything 
is  called  in  question,  has  introduced  no 
changes  of  this  kind.  The  Crown  is 
almost  w’here  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  and  it  is  more  respected.  'I'he 
House  of  Lords  was  weak  then,  and  it  is 
weak  now,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
that  it  has  materially  declined  in  influ¬ 
ence,  and  of  ten  men  that  have  been 
Prime  Ministers  during  this  period  five 
have  been  peers.  'I'he  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  supreme  then,  and  it  is  supreme 
now.  Now,  as  then,  it  has  occasional’ 
quarrels  with  the  Lords,  in  which  it  is 
generally  victorious,  and  occasional  q.^ar- 
rels  with  the  nation,  in  which  it  generally 
has  to  give  way. 

'I'he  most  characteristic  and  peculiar 
trait  in  our  Constitution  is  the  relation 
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of  the  executive  to  the  legislative  power. 
The  head  of  the  executive  is  at  the  same 
time  the  leader  of  the  legislative  body. 
He  is  called  upon  to  render  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  his  whole  administration  to  that 
assembly  ;  he  is  set  up  as  a  target  for  all  the 
shafts  of  opposition,  and  he  holds  his  post 
on  the  tenure  of  retaining  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  So  very  singular  an  arrange¬ 
ment — an  arrangement  which  has  arisen 
by  an  historical  process,  and  which  other 
nations  have  hitherto  had  little  success  in 
imitating — might  seem  particularly  ill- 
qualified  to  abide  the  pelting  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  storm.  History,  like  Saturn, 
srfrallows  her  children.  I  mean,  that  what 
has  sprung  out  of  special  circumstances 
generally  disappears  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  change.  Government  by  a  Min¬ 
istry  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  de- 
fKJsed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  this  is  a  system  which  might  seem 
too  artificial  to  continue  unchanged  in  a 
period  when  change  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Yet  during  the  last  forty  years  the 
system  has  continued  without  showing 
any  signs  of  wearing  out ;  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  as  we  might  expect,  to  be  passing 
slowly  and  by  successive  modifications 
into  something  different ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  what  it  was,  and  has  scarcely  under¬ 
gone  even  development,  much  less  change. 

The  framework  of  government  then 
has  been  unaltered.  Those  institutions 
which  are  most  conspicuous  among  us 
continue  what  they  have  been.  There  is 
another  institution  which  may  rather  be 
called  fundamental  than  conspicuous. 
The  institution  of  jrrivate  property  has 
been  the  favorite  mark  for  the  assaults  of 
revolutionists  in  this  age.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent  the  Revolution  has  long  been  So¬ 
cialist.  We  should  expect  then  to  find  that 
in  England  also,  since  the  age  is  disposed 
to  innovation,  socialistic  principles  would 
become  rife,  and  private  property  would 
be  seriously  threatened.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  pri¬ 
vate  property,  its  claim  to  be  something 
indefeasible,  have  suffered  in  the  present 
age,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
corresponding  claim  set  up  by  Govern¬ 
ment  suffered  in  the  17th  century.  But 
beyond  this  it  cannot  be  said  that  Social¬ 
ism  has  made  progress  among  us.  No 
influential  party  has  adopted  it.  It  is  as 
much  in  disrepute  and  disfavor  now  as  it 
was  forty  years  ago. 


It  is  indeed  quite  possible,  while  we  con¬ 
sider  the  curious  immobility  of  some  parts 
of  our  institutions,  while  we  remark  how 
much  still  exists  and  has  vitality  that  was 
familiar  to  our  fathers,  to  question  the 
propriety  of  calling  this  an  age  of  change 
at  all.  Compared  with  almost  any  other 
country,  our  own  may  be  said  to  have 
been  at  rest.  But  when  again  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  alterations  which  have 
actually  taken  place,  and  endeavor  to 
give  some  account  of  them,  we  are  con¬ 
founded  and  bewildered  by  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  recognize  once  more  that  we 
have  lived  through  a  revolution.  Let  me 
now  endeavor  to  collect  into  one  view  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  principle  that 
links  them  together. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  this  without 
adopting  at  least  some  rough  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  jiarts  of  a  j)olitical  system  in 
which  changes  or  reforms  may  be  made. 
What  then  will  be  our  principal  heads  ? 
we  will  put  Government  first.  And 
Government  will  reejuire  several  subdi¬ 
visions.  There  is  im])erial  government 
and  there  is  municipal.  Again,  in  the 
imperial  government  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  legislative  apart  from  the 
executive,  and  the  machinery  of  adminis¬ 
tration  apart  from  the  executive  power 
itself.  Then,  passing  from  government, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  the  community 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  political  economist,  that  is,  as 
a  society  organized  for  the  puqiose  of 
creating  wealth.  Under  this  head  come 
such  subdivisions  as  agriculture,  trade, 
manufacture.  Then  comes  another  aspect 
of  the  State,  that,  namely,  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  from  the  jKrint  of  view  of  culture. 
In  this  aspect  the  community  is  a  society 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  im¬ 
provement.  Under  this  general  head 
come  education  and  literature,  science, 
law,  and  religion. 

Beginning  then  with  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  considering  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power  first,  what  changes  do  we  find 
to  have  l)een  made  in  the  present  period  ? 
There  have  been  two  great  Reform  Bills 
and  two  Acts  of  Emancipation  —  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Catholics  and  that  of 
the  Jews.  If,  instead  of  merely  enume¬ 
rating  these  changes,  I  describe  them,  I 
must  say  that  whereas  the  government  of 
the  country  was  engrossed  by  a  very  small 
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minority  of  the  population,  it  has  now 
been  thrown  open  to  the  mass ;  and 
whereas  it  was  engrossed  by  Christians  of 
a  certain  description,  it  is  now  open  to  all 
without  distinction  of  religion.  In  muni¬ 
cipal  government  similar  changes  have 
been  made.  Jews  have  been  admitted  to 
corporations,  and,  by  the  Municijjal  Cor¬ 
porations  Act  of  ’35,  that  which  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  had  done  for  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  said  to  have  been  done 
for  local.  The  close  monopoly  of  the 
old  freemen  has  been  abolished,  and  a 
large  franchise  substituted  for  a  narrow 
one. 

So  much  then  has  been  done  in  Govern¬ 
ment  proper ;  such  are  the  changes  which 
have  been  introduced  in  those  assemblies 
which  have  the  privilege  of  political  voli¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  resides,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  political  power.  But  this  power 
moves  through  particular  channels ;  there 
is  a  machinery  of  administration  as  well 
as  an  impelling  force.  There  are  agents 
and  officials ;  there  are  public  services, 
civil  and  military.  Under  this  head  what 
changes  have  we  to  remark  ?  The  princi¬ 
pal  one  is  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
appointment  by  interest,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  competitive  ex¬ 
amination.  This  applies  principally  to 
the  civil  service.  In  the  administration 
of  the  army  no  very  great  change  has 
taken  place  ;  but  an  agitation  constantly 
goes  on  against  the  system  of  jnirchase, 
and  in  favor  of  a  system  of  promotion  by 
merit. 

These  changes  in  government  are  of 
great  magnitude,  and  we  know  that  the 
two  Reform  Bills,  especially  the  first,  cost 
the  State  convulsions  which  threatened 
anarchy.  When  we  pass  from  this  head 
and  consider  the  economical  history  of  the 
period,  we  find  changes  not  less  compre¬ 
hensive  accomplished  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  agitations  scarcely  less  formi¬ 
dable.  First  came  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  then  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade, 
and  the  slow  and  gradual  expulsion  of  the 
principle  of  protection  from  our  finance. 
This  economical  revolution  consists  in  the 
abdication  by  the  State  of  its  right  of  ap¬ 
plying  its  authority,  and  in  particular  its 
taxing  power,  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor 
particular  industries.  The  State  abandon¬ 
ed  the  right  of  creating  monopolies, 
whether  directly  or  by  the  indirect  method 


of  protective  taxation.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  linger  upon  a  matter  so  well  worn 
in  the  controversies  of  the  time  ;  but  as  it  is 
under  this  head  that  we  meet  with  the 
word  “  monopoly,”  I  pause  to  observe  the 
importance  of  this  word  in  the  history  of 
the  present  age.  It  belongs  properly  to 
the  department  of  trade,  but  it  is  usefully 
and  naturally  applied  to  many  other  de¬ 
partments.  There  is  a  monopoly  of 
power  and  a  monopoly  of  office,  as  well 
as  a  monopoly  of  the  market  ;  at  least, 
the  language  affords  no  other  word  that 
expresses  so  conveniently  the  higher 
generalization. 

I  turn  now  to  that  group  of  subjects 
for  which  I  can  find  no  more  appropriate 
general  name  than  “culture.”  IVIan  may 
be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  producer  of 
wealth,  but  as  possessed  of  powers  and 
qualities  which  are  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  by  known  processes.  His  power  of 
reasoning,  speaking,  and  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  developed  and  increased  by 
education  ;  his  knowledge  itself  may  be 
enlarged  by  science  ;  his  sense  of  justice 
may  be  educated,  and  his  disposition  to 
confonn  to  its  niles  strengthened  by  law  ; 
his  habits  and  his  feelings  towards  God 
and  man  may  be  improved  by  morality 
and  religion.  To  secure  these  ends  a 
vast  number  of  institutions  have  been 
called  into  existence,  which,  like  govern¬ 
ment  or  administration,  stand  as  marks 
for  criticism,  and  excite  approbation  in 
some  and  dislike  in  others.  In  an  age  of 
revolutions  these  institutions  also  must 
pass  through  an  ordeal.  Let  us  consider 
how  they  have  been  modified  by  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  have  been  at  work  in  the 
present  age. 

h'irst,  then,  let  us  take  education.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  no  doubt  is  that 
there  has  been  much  zeal  in  this  work, 
and  that  great  exertions  have  been  made 
to  extend  and  improve  it,  and  to  apply 
properly  the  funds  and  endowments  by 
which  it  is  sustained.  But  what  we  are 
looking  for  is  not  mere  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion,  but  change.  We  are  inquiring  what 
new'  principles  of  action  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  present  age,  and  not  how 
much  energy  has  been  shown  in  working 
upon  old  ones.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  most  important  characteristic  of  the 
modern  educational  movement  is  the 
constant  and  successful  opposition  that  it 
makes  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Establish- 
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ed  Church.  The  great  schools  of  the 
country  and  the  universities  have  been 
like  strongholds  of  the  Church,  upon 
which  the  movement  of  the  age  has  been 
constantly  directing  a  hostile  attack.  An 
Endowed  Schools’  Act  was  passed  to  ad¬ 
mit  Dissenters  to  the  benefit  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  endowments  that  had  not  been 
explicitly  intended  for  the  Church.  Dis¬ 
senters  have  made  their  way  into  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  there  is  every  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  last  monopolies  of  the 
Church  in  those  universities  will  before 
long  be  yielded  up.  Meanwhile  a  new 
university  has  been  created  in  England  to 
take  away  from  the  Church  its  monopoly 
of  academic  degrees,  and  in  Ireland 
Government  itself  has  created  unsectarian 
seats  of  learning.  What  has  been  done 
by  these  measures  for  the  higher  classes  it 
is  now  proposed  by  a  scheme  of  National 
Education  to  do  for  the  lower,  and  to 
take  away  the  monopoly,  not  of  the 
Established  Church  only,  but  of  all  the 
churches  in  education. 

But  in  education  there  were  other 
ascendencies  besides  those  of  the  religious 
bodies.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
colleges  had  an  ascendency,  against  which 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  period  Sir 
William  Hamilton  raised  his  voice.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  monopoly  of  the  colleges 
were  minor  monopolies,  appropriating 
particular  colleges  to  particular  schools, 
particular  fellowships  to  particular  coun¬ 
ties,  &c.  Of  this  artificial  system  a  great 
part  has  been  already  swept  away,  and 
the  tide  encroaches  steadily  upon  what 
still  remains. 

And  what  is  the  new  movement  in 
education  which  we  have  seen  rising  in 
these  last  years,  and  which  gains  greater 
strength  every  day  ?  It  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  higher  education  has 
been  confined  to  men,  and  that  women 
have  been  unjustly  excluded  from  it. 
Wotpen  have  been  excluded,  it  is  said, 
from  the  benefit  of  endowments  intended 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes  alike  ; 
they  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  the 
universities.  The  demand  grows  more 
and  more  urgent  to  give  to  women  an 
equal  share  in  all  educational  advantages, 
to  admit  them  into  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  men,  or,  if  not,  to  found 
schools  and  colleges  expressly  for  them. 

In  the  institutions  which  exist  for  the 
puqwse  of  promoting  morality  and  reli¬ 


gion,  in  the  churches  of  the  country,  we 
have  witnessed  a  similar  series  of  aggres¬ 
sions  intended  to  rob  the  oldest  and  most 
splendid  among  them  of  its  invidious  pre¬ 
cedence.  Not  only  has  it  been  deprived 
of  its  political  privileges  and  of  its  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  education,  but  it  has  been  inva¬ 
ded  within  the  si)here  of  its  own  special 
functions.  It  has  lost  its  monopoly  of  the 
marrjnng  j)ower.  Its  right  to  tax  those 
outside  its  own  communion  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  buildings,  after  being  for  many 
years  a  bone  of  contention,  was  practical¬ 
ly  surrendered.  In  Ireland,  where  it  was 
the  church  of  a  minority,  after  suffering 
many  rude  shocks  in  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  it  was  deprived  at  one  stroke  last 
year  of  all  its  j)recedence  and  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  other  religious  bodies  of 
the  country’.  Nor  do  the  enemies  of  this  as¬ 
cendency  show  signs  as  yet  of  pausing  in 
their  career,  or  ofbeing  satiated  with  victory. 

No’.'  it  can  escape  no  one  that  all  the 
changes  I  have  been  enumerating  have  a 
common  character.  Whether  in  govern¬ 
ment,  or  production,  or  culture,  the  ten¬ 
dency  shown  in  these  measures  is  the 
same  ;  and  the  evil,  or  supposed  evil,  they 
are  intended  to  remove  is  always  the  same 
evil,  which  may  be  described  by  the  word 
“monopoly”  taken  in  the  enlarged  sense 
I  mentioned  above.  But  I  must,  of  course, 
admit  that  in  this  enumeration  I  have 
passed  over  several  measures  of  the 
greatest  importance.  You  will  at  once 
call  to  mind  the  Abolition  of  Slavery’,  the 
New  Poor  Law,  a  multitude  of  Law  Re¬ 
forms,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  system 
of  Colonial  Government,  the  abolition  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  a  quantity 
of  legislation  for  Ireland  ending  in  a  Land 
Bill,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is 
that,  instead  of  taking  away  a  monopoly, 
it  does  something  towards  creating  one. 
Of  these  measures,  however,  some  of  the 
most  important  do  not  really  concern  our 
subject.  The  movement  of  affairs  in 
India,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  Colonies, 
though  it  may  be  influenced  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  affairs  at  home,  is  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct  from  it,  Our  vast  empire  occasional¬ 
ly  requires  from  us  great  resolutions  and 
great  actions  which  cannot  but  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  our  history,  but  from 
which  very  little  can  be  inferred  about  the 
movement  going  on  in  the  English  nation 
itself.  Upon  such  matters  the  nation  does 
not  really  move  at  all,  but  takes  on  trust 
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the  opinions  of  those  whom  it  supposes  to  priateness  of  machinery.  There  is,  how- 
have  given  most  attention  to  them.  It  ever,  a  special  explanation  of  this.  The 
decides  to  govern  the  Colonies  in  a  certain  movement  of  the  age  would  probably 
way  because  successive  Colonial  Minis-  have  turned  aside  from  a  task  so  difficult 
ters  have  agreed  that  it  is  the  best  way.  It  as  the  reform  of  the  law,  but  for  the 
abolishes  the  East  India  Company,  because  special  circumstance  that  a  great  thinker  * 
those  who  have  had  experience  say  that  had  made  the  subject  his  own,  and  had 
the  system  is  cumbrous  and  inconvenient,  created  a  school  of  law-reformers  who 
Nor  can  our  legislation  for  Ireland  be  were  prepared  to  give  shape  to  the  vague 
taken  as  an  expression  of  the  tendency  of  wishes  of  the  public  on  this  subject.  Had 
legislation  in  England.  It  is  true,  as  I  the  whole  field  been  ploughed  up  before- 
shall  show  in  another  lecture,  that  the  hand,  as  this  part  of  it  was  ploughed 
progress  of  affairs  in  Ireland  has  had  a  up  by  Hentham,  the  age  might  perhaps 
most  remarkable  influence  upon  the  Eng-  have  become  veritably  a  Scavenger  Age, 
lish  movement,  and  indeed  the  crusade  but  actually  it  has  fallen  very  far  short  of 
against  monopolies  which  we  have  re-  this.  No  doubt  the  first  Reform  Bill  by 
marked  in  hmgland  has  gone  on  even  removing  the  dead  weight  of  obstruction 
more  hotly  in  Ireland.  Still  many  things  did  .very  much  raise  the  courage  of  all 
have  been  done  in  that  country  on  the  Reformers,  and  seemed  the  opening  of 
ground  of  its  exceptional  exigencies  which  an  age  of  universal  improvement.  No 
are  in  no  way  indicative  of  the  general  doubt  it  was  followed  by  a  short  season 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  especially  the  Land  of  ardent  zeal.  No  doubt  also  the  whole 
Bill  of  the  present  year,  which,  though  age  as  compared  with  the  one  before  it, 
one  of  the  greatest  measures  of  the  and  indeed  with  the  average  of  English 
period,  is  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  history,  is  active  in  reform  and  bold  in  in¬ 
period  ;  its  leading  defenders  have  ad-  novation.  But  it  is  not  equally  zealous 
mitted  without  reserve  that,  considered  by  for  all  kinds  of  reform,  and  there  are  some 
itself,  it  might  seem  a  retrogressive  kinds  of  reform  in  which  it  is  very  slothful 
measure  and  have  justified  it  as  a  con-  and  timid.  There  are  indeed  so  many 
cession  to  an  extreme  necessity.  vast  (juestions  upon  which  the  public  mind 

We  may  therefore  put  aside  all  those  continues  obstinately  languid  and  apa- 
measures,  however  important  in  them-  thetic,  that  impatient  reformers  beat  about 
selves,  which  affect  only  remote  parts  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  and  con- 
of  the  empire,  or  parts  of  it  which  are  jecture  that  Parliamentary  government  is 
exceptionally  circumstanced.  When  this  not  capable  of  comprehensive  reforms,  or 
is  done,  there  will  remain  a  few  great  that  party  spirit  absorbs  all  our  activity, 
changes,  such  as  the  Reform  of  the  Poor  Mr.  Carlyle  says  we  are  wholly  given  up 
Laws  and  the  Reforms  of  the  Law,  which  to  palaver.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks 
cannot  be  brought  under  the  general  head  of  the  “  hubbub  of  our  sterile  politics.” 
of  Abolition  of  Monopolies.  Looking  at  Mr.  Greg  enumerates  the  many  great  re- 
these  great  Reforms  alone,  we  might  be  forms  urgently  wanted,  and  perfectly 
disposed  to  attribute  them  to  a  general  practicable,  and  tells  us  we  systematically 
impulse  towards  improvement,  and  thus  postpone  them  to  questions  of  much  less 
be  led  to  describe  the  age  as  characterized  importance  which  appeal  more  directly  to 
not  by  hostility  to  one  particular  evil,  party  feeling. 

such  as  monopoly,  but  by  an  intolerance  It  is  not  then  reform  in  general,  not  re- 
of  all  political  evils  and  abuses.  Mr.  form  as  such,  that  the  present  age  cares 
Carlyle  has  talked  of  the  Scavenger  Age,  for,  but  a  certain  kind  of  reform.  There 
that  is,  the  age  that  clears  away  nuisances,  are  certain  suggestions  which  the  public 
and  many  people  might  be  willing  to  ac-  will  take  up  at  once,  eagerly  discuss  and 
cept  this  as  an  apt  description  of  the  resolutely  carry  into  execution.  There 
l)resent  period.  The  strongest  evidence  are  other  suggestions  which  may  be  equally 
that  can  be  alleged  for  it  are  the  Law  valuable  and  equally  feasible,  of  which 
Reforms  that  characterize  this  period  be-  the  public  will  take  no  notice  whatever, 
yond  any  other  in  English  history.  These  Peoj)le’s  habits,  the  inveterate  bias  of 
at  least  have  swept  away  evils  that  were  their  minds,  the  direction  that  the  time 
not  monojx)lies,  obsolete  fictions  and  has  impressed  upon  their  energies,  make 
mystifications,  inadequacy  and  inappro-  them  ready  for  some  kinds  of  political 
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work,  but  absolutely  powerless  for  others. 
Instinctively  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice  that  exhorts  them  to  what  they  feel 
they  cannot  even  attempt.  The  VVord 
falls  among  thorns.  ’  But  how  unjust  it  is 
to  call  our  politics  sterile — to  say  that  we 
are  only  capable  of  talking  and  can  get 
nothing  done — must  seem  startlingly  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  who  are  fresh  from  considering 
the  revolution  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  last  forty  years.  The  excuse  for 
such  language  is,  that  the  reforms  accom¬ 
plished  have  all  been  of  one  kind,  and 
that  our  present  system  seems  adapted  to 
accomplish  no  other  kind.  We  have  created 
a  power  which  for  one  sort  of  task  is  in¬ 
comparably  adapted,  but  which  is  almost 
inapplicable  to  every  other.  Set  before 
it  any  monoix)ly,  any  invidious  ascendency 
belonging  to  any  class  or  corporation, 
and  it  gets  to  work  directly,  the  wheels 
begin  to  turn,  and  the  whole  ponderous 
machinery  rouses  itself  into  irresistible 
action ;  but  evils  that  are  not  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  description,  however  formidable, 
plans  of  constructive  politics,  however 
important,  6nd  this  power  almost  as  pas¬ 
sive  and  inert  as  the  most  obstructive 
regime  that  England  has  ever  known. 

i)oubtless  we  shall  find,  sooner  or  later, 
that  there  are  other  tasks  in  politics 
besides  this  useful  one  of  removing  mo¬ 
nopolies.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  might, 
perhaps,  expect  politics  to  be  speedily  ex¬ 
hausted.  ^  few  monopolies  remain  to  be 
devoured  that,  unless  our  monopolivorous 
monster  can  learn  to  change  his  diet,  he 
will  be  in  tlanger  of  starving.  He  seems 
already  to  be  beginning  his  final  meal.  It 
promises,  indeed,  to  be  a  long  one.  To 
remove  from  our  laws  and  social  institu¬ 
tions  every  trace  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
male  sex — this  is  no  light  undertaking. 
But  w'hen  it  is  accomplished,  when  the 
male  monopoly  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
Protestant  one,  of  the  boroughmongering 
one,  of  the  Protectionist  one,  of  the  An¬ 
glican  one,  of  the  denominational  one, 
what  task  of  this  sort  will  remain  to  oc¬ 
cupy  us?  It  is  hard  to  conceive. 

But  ages  overlap  each  other.  Perhaps 
before  the  last  monopoly  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  new  forces  wall  have  begun  to 
work,  a  different  chapter  in  politics  will 
open  upon  us,  politicians  will  be  busy 
with  a  different  class  of  problems,  and 
will  have  learnt  new  phrases  and  new 
catchwords.  When  this  has  happened, 
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and  from  the  middle  of  another  age  they 
look  back  upon  ours,  I  believe  it  will 
assume  a  unity  which  it  wears  to  few  of 
us.  To  them,  not  less  plainly  than  the 
1 6th  century  was  the  age  of  abolition  of 
Poi>erj’,  and  the  1 7th  the  age  of  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  yoke  of  Prerogative,  it 
will  appear  that  the  1 9th  century  brought 
the  age  of  the  abolition  of  monopolies. 

If  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  descrip¬ 
tions  commonly  given  of  this  age  were 
little  accurate.  I  will  mention  two.  It 
is  common  to  call  this  an  age  of  Democ¬ 
racy.  We  have  so  often  repeated  that 
the  tide  of  Democracy  is  submerging 
everything,  that  the  flood-gates  are  opened 
and  the  waters  out,  that  we  have  at  last 
abandoned  in  mere  weariness  this  favorite 
image  of  an  inundation.  If  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  Continent,  there  might 
have  been  appropriateness  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  There  Democracy  is  indeed  ad¬ 
vancing  and  alarming.  But  if  we  say  the 
same  of  England,  let  us  at  least  under¬ 
stand  that  we  mean  by  it  a  very  different 
thing.  English  Democracy  is  a  tame  do¬ 
mestic  animal  compared  with  the  redoubt¬ 
able  savage  that  has  been  so  long  used 
“  in  Gallic  walks  to  roar.”  There  is  a 
Democracy  that  hates  w’ealth  and  birth, 
that  would  elbow  them  out  of  government 
and  create  a  government  of  the  people 
for  the  people.  This  Democracy  w’ould, 
if  it  could,  create  a  monopoly  for  itself. 
English  Democracy,  on  the  contrarj', 
wants  no  monopoly  for  itself,  for  indeed  it 
is  but  one  form  of  the  intolerance  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  characteristic  of  the  time.  It 
never  dreams  of  taking  all ;  in  its  wildest 
moods  it  only  hopes  for  a  share.  It  is 
like  English  Dissent,  which  sometimes 
uses  verj-  bitter  language  against  the 
Church,  yet  neither  hopes  nor  wishes  to 
win  for  itself  more  than  equality.  Eng¬ 
lish  Democracy  asks  to  be  represented  ; 
it  asks  to  have  something ;  it  says  that 
hitherto  the  government  of  the  country 
has  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich  and  great :  this,  it  says,  is  an  unjust 
monopoly,  and  it  puts  in  its  claim  to  a 
share.  And  with  how  much  diffidence  it 
does  so  may  be  seen  if  we  consider  the 
last  Reform  Bill.  Parliament  gave  every¬ 
thing.  It  said  to  the  Democracy,  “You 
shall  elect,  as  you  will,  a  part  of  us,  or 
you  shall  elect  us  all.  Choose  by  how 
many  members  you  will  be  represented.” 
To  which,  English  Democracy,  like  a 
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timid  and  nervous  monster  as  she  is,  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  will  not  be  represented  at  all ; 
you,  the  rich  and  great,  shall  govern  me 
as  before,  at  least  for  another  Parliament.” 

Another  mistake  commonly  made  is  to 
suppose  from  the  unceasing  attack  which 
has  been  made  throughout  this  period 
upon  the  Church  Establishment  that  the 
movement  of  the  age  is  hostile  to  religion. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  movement  against 
religion  in  this  age,  and  a  movement 
which  gains  strength ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
had  any  political  result.  Hostility  to  re¬ 
ligion  has  not  yet  had  any  perceptible 
share  in  bringing  to  pass  any  legislative 
act.  Hy  whom  has  the  attack  upon  the 
Church  Establishment  been  conducted? 
IJy  men  who  hated  religion,  or  by  men  who 
doubted  or  denied  the  theology  of  the 
Church  ?  Not  at  all,  but  by  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  bodies — that  is,  by  religious  men, 
the  majority  of  whom  had  the  very  same 
theology  as  the  Church  they  attacked. 
To  the  Church  as  a  religious  body  they 


could  feel  no  hostility,  or,  if  any*,  it  was 
because  they  thought  its  constitution  was 
not  favorable  to  religious  zeal ;  in  other 
words,  because  it  was  not  religious  enough. 

I  do  not  even  believe  that  they  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  it  purely  because  of  its  union  with 
the  State.  At  least  I  can  imagine  a  form 
of  union  with  the  State  which  would  not 
have  excited  their  hostility.  But  it  had 
an  ascendency  which  was  invidious ;  it 
excited  the  same  feeling  that  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  landltolder  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Cobden,  that  the  boroughmonger  excited 
in  the  mind  Cobbett,  and,  therefore,  the 
trials  and  disasters  it  has  undergone  prove 
nothing  more  than  is  proved  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  They  prove,  in  fact, 
that  old  Time  has  taken  a  work  in  hand ; 
that  as  in  Elizabeth’s  days  he  would  not 
put  up  with  Popery ;  and  as  in  the  days 
of  James  II.  he  was  tired  of  prerogative, 
so  now  and  for  the  last  forty  years  he  has 
been  angry  with  monopolies. 
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It  is  pleasant  to-day,  among  these 
great  stones  l>eside  the  waves,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Northern  Sea.  Before  me 
is  a  creamy  mass  of  foam  tossed  from  the 
sparkling  waves,  as  again  and  again  they 
roll  majestically  in  to  shore,  rapidly  suc¬ 
ceeding  each  other,  and  riding  one  over 
another  in  glorious  tumbling  play,  like  sea- 
gods  of  old  gambolling  among  the  Isles 
of  the  yhigean.  Heigho !  that  well-nigh 
surrounded  the  great  stone  whereon  I  am 
sitting :  the  tide  respects  not  Canute  ! 
So,  that  was  a  splendid  burst  of  spray  from 
a  huge  wave  following  a  moment’s  lull, 
and  reaching  my  jacket  with  its  foam  ! 
But  this  has  touched  my  boot :  let’s  move 
back  a  wee.  Ear  to  my  left  hand  is  seen 
a  great  gray  headland,  shooting  out  into 
the  ocean  in  a  bold  defiant  manner,  as 
though  reckless  of  storms ;  beyond  this 
another,  loftier  than  its  fellow,  rising  into 
high  projection,  then  plunging  into  the 
deep.  On  my  right  hand  is  a  long  line 
of  cliff,  broken  into  picturesque  hollows, 
some  grassy,  others  bare  and  brown ; 
and  above  them  a  long  terrace  of  houses 
fronting  the  sea.  Eurther  away,  across 
the  harbor  at  the  river-mouth,  and  high 
upon  another  cliff,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  gray 


old  abbey,  proud  even  in  its  decay :  be¬ 
neath  are  seen  two  serviceable  light¬ 
houses  at  the  pier  end,  each  side  the  har¬ 
bor,  holding  friendly  beacons  to  weather- 
stressed  vessels  on  black  nights  of  winter 
storms.  Between  these  promontories  on 
my  left  and  right,  is  spread  forward  a 
mighty  expanse  of  ocean,  lifting  itself  to 
the  horizon,  and  dotted  over  with  one, 
two,  thirteen  sails  slowly  making  way  in 
this  calm  atmosphere,  which  lies  bluely 
reflected  in  the  water,  save  near  the  shore 
where  the  surf  has  tinted  the  waves  with 
brown.  For  some  hyndred  yards  or  so 
out,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with 
foam,  white  as  snowflakes,  where  long 
lines  of  waves  come  rolling  in  with  that 
grand,  continuous  monotone,  booming  as 
of  old  ere  men  listened  with  longing  to  its 
ceaseless  voice :  a  tone  blended  with  a 
more  treble-like  murmur  of  last  wavelets 
at  the  actual  boundary  of  sea  and  land, 
where  pebbles  are  rolling  in  the  surf 
as  they  did  many  thousand  years  ago. 
Closing  my  eyes,  I  lift  up  my  face  to  lis¬ 
ten  :  it  is  a  most  satisfying  tone,  soothing 
the  mind  into  due  appreciation  of  these 
grand  passages  of  the  sea. 

Would  that  all  the  readers  of  the  Dub- 
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lin  University  Magazine,  city-confined 
as  doubtless  many  are,  might  so  enjoy  to¬ 
day  the  tossing  of  the  multitudinous  waves  ; 
so  listen  to  this  sublime  roar ;  so  inhale 
the  salty  freshness  of  the  breeze.  The 
power  of  the  tone  of  the  sea  is  great  ever 
upon  the  mind  ;  it  hath  the  continuity  of 
ancient  days  joined  to  the  freshness  of 
youth  ;  a  j)ower  of  rest  with  a  power  of 
work  ;  it  tells  of  loyal  submission  even 
while  evincing  its  greatest  strength  and 
seeming  most  unconquerable.  As  I  lie 
on  a  huge  flat  stone,  and  gaze  a  long  time 
across  the  sea,  gradually  the  world  retires 
into  the  rear,  with  its  noisy  discords,  its 
poor  shows,  its  empty  glories ;  while  the 
solemnity  of  ocean  constantly  doing  its 
work,  and  the  might  of  abiding  Truth, 
seem  alone  to  remain.  With  the  Roman 
writer  1  might  exclaim, 

“Nihil  cst  niiii  pontus  et  aer.” 

Sometimes  there  is  almost  a  lull,  with  a 
splash — splash,  against  the  stones,  from 
die  ends  of  eddying  wavelets  just  under 
me,  followed  by  a  plunge  and  a  roar 
from  side  to  side,  as  one  great  wave 
after  another  comes  surging  on  and  breaks 
grandly  in  a  cataract  of  foam.  Some  of 
the  foam,  flung  up  among  these  great 
stones,  seems  like  white  hands  thrown 
up  in  their  play  by  some  merry  Naiads 
of  the  sea.  The  merry  voices  of  chil¬ 
dren  near  sound  pleasantly  now  after 
the  solitude,  as  1  catch  sight  of  them 
round  a  rock,  with  spade  and  naked  feet 
prepared  for  fun  on  the  sands.  How 
rounded  all  the  pebbles,  that  for  untold 
centuries  have  rolled  thus  on  the  strand  ! 
some  of  these  I  hold  in  my  hand  may 
have  been  thus,  only  a  trifle  larger,  when 
Isaac  went  out  into  the  fields  to  medi¬ 
tate  at  eventide,  or  have  existed  so  ages 
before  human  eyes  gazed  with  strange 
longings  over  the  broad,  mysterious  pur¬ 
ple  sea.  To  realize  the  fact,  it  comes 
home  to  us  in  power  of  surj)rise  to  think 
how  these  snowy  waves  came  rolling  on 
the  strand,  in  like  manner,  ages  on  ages 
before  we  were  sentient  atoms,  and  shall 
thus  sj)eak  forth  the  praise  rendered  by 
the  voiceful  sea  when  we  shall  have  long 
since  passed  into  silence.  Hut  all  times  of 
earthly  rest  come  to  an  end :  the  stone 
I  sat  on  a  while  ago  is  submerged  by 
the  sea :  the  tide  creeps  slowly  on  :  let 
me  go. 

The  foregoing  w'as  originally  pencilled 


on  the  seashore,  while  the  writer  realized 
the  i>ower  of  sound  in  one  of  its  most  forci¬ 
ble  forms.  While  staying  by  that  Northern 
Sea,  I  one  evening  heard  distant  thunder 
sounding  across  the  level  expanse  of  water, 
and  W'as  struck  with  the  contrast  to  thun¬ 
der  over  land.  This  was  more  like  the 
effect  of  distant  artillery  in  round  volume 
of  sound,  without  the  reverberation  and 
echo  usual  with  distant  inland  thunder  ; 
the  steady  roll  over  the  sea  in  low  bass 
tones  had  a  grandeur  of  effect  in  harmony 
with  the  voice  of  waves  heard  breaking 
on  the  coast  below.  We  may  live  heed¬ 
less  and  forgetful  lives  :  but  a  severe  thun¬ 
derstorm  has  j)ower  to  rouse  into  seri¬ 
ousness  even  the  most  thoughtless  among 
us  ;  so  startling  the  instantaneous  flash,  so 
overjiowering  the  burst  of  thunder.  Most 
of  us  have  listened  with  admiration  to 
the  sublime  deep  tone  of  far  thunder, 
dying  into  the  sky  during  the  calm 
which  often  follows  the  electrical  breeze 
and  sweeping  rain  of  a  storm  :  how  the 
tones  seem  linked  to  eternity,  in  deep 
majestic  utterance  ! 

During  some  still  evening  of  summer, 
as  we  pace  our  garden  walks  at  home, 
with  the  (juiet  of  the  time  soothing  us 
after  the  bustle,  or  cares,  or  follies  of  the 
hot  sunny  day,  how  sw’eet  to  the  ear  are 
sounds  of  gently  waving  branches  of  com- 
])anion  trees,  clustering  together  for  very 
friendship  and  answering  the  breath  of  free 
air  with  whispers  of  peace.  The  constant 
recurrent  murmur  of  foliage  on  high  tree- 
tops  has  a  most  pleasant  tone,  helping  our 
meditations  by  furthering  the  growing 
stillness  of  our  minds,  as  we  rest  in  con¬ 
templative  mood  below’.  Of  all  such  tree- 
tones,  j)Ossibly  none  are  so  suggestive  and 
influential  as  the  passage  of  a  breeze 
through  pines  on  a  lonely  heath  :  a  more 
subdued  whisper  theirs,  more  charged 
with  themes  for  longing  or  for  sadness, 
more  faintly  soul -addressing  at  times,  and 
better  fitted  to  induce  a  tcaiting  attitude 
of  mind. 

As  a  contrast  to  that,  what  a  power 
there  is  abroad  in  the  air,  when  storms  are 
up,  and  trees  bend  low  before  the  rushing 
blast  which  tears  off  their  branches  and 
hurls  the  leaves  far  and  wide  !  I  have 
ever  enjoyed  being  out  in  a  great  gale 
of  wind,  if  without  rain,  to  realize  the 
power  at  work  in  the  sky,  and  become, 
as  it  were,  a  jrart  of  the  mighty  wind  ; 
w’hile  owning  the  strength  that  urges  on 
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the  storm  as  it  sweeps  the  face  of  the 
island.  What  a  roar  then  within  the  great 
woods,  tossing  their  arms  as  they  groan 
and  writhe  in  upi)er  air,  while  it  is  almost 
calm  among  the  stems  !  One  naturally 
thinks  of  our  seamen  at  such  a  time, 
hoping  for  their  safety,  while  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  great  good  effected  by  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  in  changing  thoroughly  the 
atmosphere  around,  and  clearing  away 
the  lurking  miasmas  of  dirty  parts  of  our 
great  towns.  The  tone  of  such  a  storm 
implies  strength,  as  we  consider  what  a 
vast  volume  of  air  is  thus  being  urged 
forward  at  such  a  fearful  si)eed. 

I  am  writing  on  a  summer’s  evening, 
after  a  day  of  great  heat,  and  through  the 
open  window  can  hear  a  seething  tone  of 
continuous  rain  falling  steadily  on  the 
grass-plot  and  the  thousands  of  thirsty 
leaves,  after  weeks  of  dry  weather.  The 
tone  is  very  pleasant  to  hear,  and  must 
gratify  many  a  fanner.  How  impotent 
we  seem  beside  the  great  work  done  by 
one  such  shower  I  “  He  planteth  an  ash, 
and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it :  ”  what  re¬ 
proof  on  man’s  boasting  in  such  words ! 
what  acknowledgment  of  God’s  goodness. 
So  it  must  ever  be,  though  in  prosperous 
times  we  are  apt  to  forget  this.  A  tone 
of  solemn  thunder  is  even  at  this  moment 
heard  as  I  write  :  “  the  voice  of  One 
mighty  in  operation.” 

Not  long  ago  1  had  the  satisfaction,  in 
company  with  my  wife,  of  attending  di¬ 
vine  service  in  York  Minster.  I  need 
scarcely  say  how  grand  was  the  power  of 
sound  of  i)raise,  lifted  by  many  voices  in 
that  Snowdon  of  our  national  churches. 
The  beautiful  harmony  rose  to  that  far 
vault  of  stone  in  sustained  and  delicate 
fulness,  rolling  away  in  multitudinous  re¬ 
verberations  as  the  notes  were  Hung  heav¬ 
enwards.  Whether  from  some  mood 
more  susceptible  than  common,  or  from 
the  finished  music  and  marvellous  forest 
of  stone,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  we  were  both 
affected  deeply  by  the  service,  or  during 
the  service,  that  morning,  and  realized  that 
peculiar  and  delicate  balancing  of  the  feel¬ 
ings,  alive  to  all  good  influences,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  sensation — like  as  though  the  soul 
had  been  weeping.  It  was  a  glorious 
power  of  sound,  and  we  rejoiced  that  our 
voices  were  permitted  to  blend  with  the 
notes  of  praise. 

Among  the  effects  upon  our  hearts  of 
the  power  of  sound,  scarcely  any  reach  us 
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more  instantly,  and  with  less  loss  in  the 
transit  than  tender  human  tones.  1  mean 
those  exceptional  powers  of  voice,  inflex¬ 
ion  and  modulation,  which  belong  more 
particularly  to  a  few  favored  persons,  but 
are  occasionally  remarked  in  ])ersons  com¬ 
monly  destitute  of  such  powers.  A  tone 
of  a  sister's  voice  in  the  gloaming  can  win 
us  back,  it  may  be,  into  quietude  after 
distress,  or  allure  us  into  firmer  stand  for 
truth  and  kindness ;  can  be  like  some 
whisper  from  heaven,  telling  us  to  work 
patiently  here,  and  wait  for  the  rest  that 
remains  yonder.  The  tone  of  a  good 
woman’s  voice  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  on  earth,  has  more  music  than  many 
a  sonata,  often  prevails  more  than  a 
preacher.  The  tone  of  voice  of  some 
women  is  a  thing  beyond  common,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves.  You  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  else  at  all  like  it.  It  takes  its  tone 
of  lesthetical  excellence  generally  from  a 
woman’s  tone  of  moral  excellence  :  hence 
its  jxjwer,  and  the  willingness  with  which 
we  yield  to  its  good  influence.  With  men, 
this  distinction  is  not  so  frecjuent ;  yet  we 
have  known  those  whose  voices  won  our 
respect  at  once — yea,  have  yielded  place 
to  their  power  of  mind  without  a  challenge. 
I  can  remember  one  who  possessed  this 
eminently,  and  whose  voice  has  sometimes, 
in  common  conversation,  conveyed  to  me 
some  tidings  of  a  mighty  overflowing 
wealth  of  love  abiding  in  his  large  heart, 
but  incapable  of  perfect  showing  on  this 
side  the  grave.  But  his  was  a  nature 
unusually  powerful,  a  strength  of  soul 
more  than  common.  I’he  iK)wer  of  a 
good  voice  can  instantly  recall  past  days, 
m  all  their  very  shading  and  character, 
placing  us  again  in  a  moment  beside  those 
we  loved,  among  familiar  scenes,  and 
bringing  the  same  tone  and  (juality  of 
feeling  which  then  were  ours  :  can  some¬ 
times  withdraw  from  the  niches  of  memo¬ 
ry  the  substance  of  forgotten  thing.s,  re¬ 
vealing  them  in  startling  distinctness,  like 
the  uncovering  of  some  white  statue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  laughter  of  some 
men — cold,  calculating  men  of  the  world 
chiefly — is  sardonic,  mocking,  and  almost 
Satanic  :  from  such  men  we  instinctively 
shrink,  as  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent. 
Certain  tones  of  laughter  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sensation  of  extreme  uneasiness 
and  even  pain,  we  may  scarcely  be  able 
to  say  why.  Again,  the  open,  honest 
laugh  of  a  true-hearted  man  is  able  to  as¬ 
s' 
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sure  us,  and  inspire  feelings  of  trust  and 
love  :  and  the  smile  of  some  kindly  people 
is  a  great  corrective  of  discontent  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  being  such  as  draws  our  best  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  gives  at  once  the  feelings  of 
brotherhood.  What  power,  also,  in  the 
inflection  and  modulation  of  the  voice, 
whereby  the  whole  sense  of  words  may  be 
changed,  and  (juite  other  ideas  conveyed 
to  those  which  a  different  intonation  would 
give.  We  all  know  this,  and  are  struck 
sometimes  with  the  difference  the  same 
words  make,  according  to  the  voice  with 
which  they  are  used  ;  and  are  aware  how 
written  words  may  be  felt  as  harsh  and 
unkind,  from  which  all  bitterness  is  with¬ 
drawn  by  a  kindly  tone  when  sj.x)ken. 
So  delicate,  so  suggestive,  so  heart-reach¬ 
ing,  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  ! 

A  few'  evenings  since  came  a  wandering 
minstrel,  and  played  several  tunes  upon 
his  harp,  in  front  of  my  window,  to  the 
great  delight  of  a  certain  little  flaxen¬ 
haired  girl.  I’he  tone  carried  me  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  murmuring  Dee,  at  Llan¬ 
gollen  ;  I  seemed  again  within  the  spell  of 
its  pretty'scenery,  listening  to  the  rippling 
of  ^e  river,  as  it  blended  with  harp  music 
heard  from  the  garden  of  the  “  Hand.” 
It  has  power  to  awaken  enthusiasm  of  the 
heart,  has  that  stirring  music  of  the  harp  ; 
and  one  can  well  understand  how  Welsh 
warriors  of  old  marched  bravely  to  battle 
and  to  death,  with  the  raj)turous  music  of 
their  ancient  Hards.  To-day  we  can  listen 
to  old  battle  music,  in  the  calm  eventide 
beside  the  flowing  waters,  and  catch  a  little 
of  the  fire  that  burned  in  the  breasts  of 
kings  in  the  far  olden  "time.  It  were  a 
pity  that  national  music  of  the  harp  should 
ever  cease  to  be  heard  in  Wales,  where  it 
seems  so  greatly  in  keeping  with  the  leap¬ 
ing  streams  and  soaring  hills. 

Speaking  of  Wales  reminds  me  that  one 
of  the  many  powers  of  sound  is  that  of 
falling  water,  more  especially  when  heard 
at  a  little  distance  during  a  still  evening, 
at  which  time  the  tone  of  streams  is  mostly 
far  louder  than  in  the  day,  and  comes  with 
satisfying  fulness  to  the  ear  in  continuous 
cadence  of  soothing  sound.  Such  a  tone 
fills  the  air  with  the  voice  of  power  un¬ 
seen,  working  alone  in  the  silent  night, 
when  weary  laborers  sleep.  We  say  silent 
— for  such  voice  of  the  plunging  waterfall 
is  fully  in  alliance  with  the  silence  of  night, 
and  often  renders  the  stillness  deeper. 
The  vqice  of  streams  in  a  mountain  region 
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is  a  sweetly  soothing  power,  during  our 
moments  of  repose,  and  passes  continu¬ 
ously  through  the  mind  with  a  dreamy 
kind  of  effect,  laying  open  our  best  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  beauty  of  hill  and  vale 
spread  out  for  our  enjoyment.  We  have 
many  of  us  listened  to  such  a  constant 
murmur,  as  we  lay  in  our  beds  in  strange 
villages,  and  haply  been  stilled  to  sleep  by 
its  gentle  power. 

On  lonely  mountain  heights  the  sound 
of  united  diorus  of  many  streams  has  a 
peculiar  effect,  not  unlike  the  sound  of 
wind,  heard,  as  it  may  often  be,  when  no 
other  tone  reaches  the  ear,  and  when  the 
listener  is  alone  with  nature.  W’e  remem¬ 
ber  noting  this  i)articularly  one  calm  even¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  Moel  Wyn,  that  rugged 
mountain  close  to  Ffestiniog,  when  scarce¬ 
ly  a  breath  of  air  passed  by,  and  all  the 
array  of  mountainous  country  around  lay 
as  it  were  under  the  spell  of  sunset.  I'he 
voice  of  streams  was  low  and  gentle,  yet 
it  filled  the  ear  with  its  power  of  continu¬ 
ous  murmur,  as  a  hundred  runnels  of 
water  hastened  to  the  sea  whence  they 
came.  It  seemed  only  to  intensify  the 
silence,  which  on  that  high  mountain  peak 
wrapped  one  around  as  with  a  cloak. 

'I'here  crosses  my  mind  at  this  moment 
an  instance  of  the  power  of  sound,  which 
was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  for  this 
article,  and  which  not  many  of  us  may 
have  noticed :  namely,  the  sound  of  oairs  in 
early  morning,  when  dew-drops  throng 
the  grass  and  hedges,  and  a  most  cooling 
freshness  everywhere  pervades  the  air  as 
the  morning  breeze  ])asses  like  a  laborer 
to  his  work,  full  of  vigor  for  the  toil  of  the 
day.  The  measured  stroke  of  the  blades 
falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear,  as  we  walk  in 
the  fields  beside  some  river,  causing  us  to 
pause,  the  better  to  hear  their  cadence, 
and  take  to  ourselves  the  quietude  of  the 
time.  The  effect  of  that  one  human  sound 
when  most  jjeople  are  fast  asleep  has  a 
peculiar  power  as  it  fills  the  air. 

As  a  wide  contrast  to  this,  I  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  a  very  different  effect,  the 
roar  of  Oxford-street  or  the  Strand,  as  so 
vast  and  varied  a  tide  of  humanity  is  pour¬ 
ing  along  in  a  ceaseless  stream,  made  up 
of  lives  so  antipodal  and  interests  so  di¬ 
verse,  consisting  of  centres  of  sensation 
so  immeasurably  unequal  and  characters 
so  largely  opjKJsed  ;  all  seeking  good,  real 
or  fancied,  and  many  passing  it  by  in  the 
eager  quest.  Rightly  understood,  it  is 
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one  of  the  most  solemn  things  we  know, 
that  full  tide  of  life  in  the  Strand,  when 
we  consider  the  momentariness  of  all  those 
lives,  and  the  great  issues  vested  in  each, 
their  separate  individuality  and  character 
peculiar  to  each,  their  power  on  the  rest 
of  men,  their  ability  for  praise  or  dishonor 
to  God.  As  we  pause  a  moment  out  of 
the  throng,  or  survey  the  seething,  hurry¬ 
ing  mass  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus, 
what  a  full  tide  of  life  it  seems — the  world 
cannot  match  it — as  it  dins  the  ear  of  any 
one  not  accustomed  to  it !  I  suppose  the 
diversity  of  character  is  perfect  in  the 
'  crowd  of  a  London  thoroughfare,  and  to 
be  c(iualled  nowhere  else  on  earth.  The 
sound  is  that  of  one  of  the  main  arteries 
of  a  great  nation.  It  speaks  of  extensive 
public  prosperity  ;  it  is  really  the  roar  of 
a  great  battle-field. 

This  reminds  me  that  there  is  something 
fearful  in  the  power  of  sound  conveyed 
by  the  shout  of  a  great  multitude  on  any 
public  occasion,  when  the  result  of  com¬ 
bination  of  expression  of  sentiment  carries 
the  weight  of  number.  'I'he  mighty  up¬ 
lifted  voice  of  a  great  crowd  awes  one  un¬ 
awares,  having  so  unanimous  a  will,  and 
reaching  us  like  the  determination  of  a 
giant.  This  must  strike  dread  in  many 
hearts  during  revolutionary  times,  i)ro- 
phetic  of  bloodshed,  the  block,  or  scaffold. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  rouse  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  coldest  breasts  on  some 
occasion  of  national  rejoicing,  as  when 
our  good  Princess  of  Wales  passed  first 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  welcome  of  many  thousand 
hearts.  The  cheers  accorded  to  the 
Guards,  marching  out  to  any  scene  of 
death,  must  fill  them  with  a  cool  daring, 
as  remembered  when  the  eve  of  battle 
comes.  The  waving  of  a  little  white 
handkerchief  and  the  cheers  of  a  small 
delicate  voice  have  moved  many  a  man 
to  more  calm  heroism,  and  strengthened 
the  confidence  of  the  iron  soldier  under 
•  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  one  most 
impressive  and  vastly  solemn  power  of 
sound,  the  roar  of  a  great  battle.  I  know 
of  this  only  from  accounts  of  ear-witness¬ 
es  ;  yet,  heard  at  a  distance,  I  can  well 
imagine  how  terrible  must  be  the  thunder 
of  artillery  filling  the  air  with  dismay  and 
noise  of  death :  likely  soon  to  break  the 
peace  of  the  Rliine. 

So  great  are  the  contrasts  in  various 


powers  of  sound ;  they  touch  subjects 
widely  different  as  the  poles.  What  can 
be  a  greater  contrast  of  sound  to  the  last- 
named  than  the  trill  of  a  nightingale  in 
May,  throwing  his  song  rapturously  hea¬ 
venward  in  the  darkness  rendered  luminous 
by  such  music  ?  I  have  gone  miles  to 
hear  a  famous  bird  and  waited  into  the 
smalt  hours,  close  beside  the  bush  whereon 
the  little  brown  songster  sat,  enjoying  the 
continuous  flow  of  melody  poured  forth 
so  lavishly,  less  for  our  ears  than  for  his 
own  constrained  utterance.  Such  is  music 
of  the  highest  excellence.  One  is  aston¬ 
ished  how  such  tones  can  proceed  from  so 
small  a  bird ;  notes  so  loud,  sweet,  and 
rapid.  Jules  Michelet  says  of  the  night¬ 
ingale,  “  His  ii^  the  nocturnal  melody,  the 
deep  poesy  of  the  shadows,  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  grand  effects  of  evening, 
the  solemnity  of  midnight,  the  aspirations 
before  dawn  ;  in  fact,  that  infinitely  varied 
poem  which  translates  and  reveals  to  us, 
in  all  its  changes,  a  heart  brimful  of  ten¬ 
derness.”  Like  a  true  artist,  the  nightin¬ 
gale  thinks  little  or  nothing  of  himself,  but 
pours  forth  his  whole  glowing  being  in  a 
wonderful  burst  of  praise  and  enthusiasm, 
during  which  he  takes  small  heed  of  noises 
around,  when  once  fairly  speaking  his  epic 
song.  I  have  heard  one  sing  on  undis¬ 
turbed  whilst  several  voices  immediately 
beneath  him  were  raising  a  Babel  of  up¬ 
roar  ;  the  great  minstrel  sang  on  as  though 
he  heard  them  not,  or  disdained  their  mis¬ 
erable  prattle.  He  w'ill  also  easily  allow 
himself  to  be  caught,  so  thoughtless  is  the 
nightingale  about  his  own  personal  safety. 
There  is  a  romantic  mystery  about  his 
preference  of  the  night  for  song ;  his  seems 
the  burning  eagerness  after  the  infinite; 
his  the  desire  to  cast  his  melody  afar,  in 
the  stillness  of  nocturnal  solitude.  How 
often,  in  far  days  of  old,  have  youth  and 
maiden  together  heard  those  rapturous 
tones,  as  hand  in  hand  they  paced  the 
woodland  ways  !  Strange,  if  no  tender¬ 
ness  overtook  them,  or  no  awakening  of 
slumbering  strength  for  great  enterprises. 

Allied  to  this  power  of  the  nightingale’s 
song,  is  the  general  power  of  music  over 
the  mind,  various  in  its  effects ;  capable 
of  producing  martial  ardor,  enthusiasm 
of  several  kinds,  manifold  shadings  of  re¬ 
gret  or  pensiveness,  longings  after  higher 
and  happier  times.  We  may  well  suppose 
that  some  martial  strains,  full  of  vigor  and 
home  memories,  can  inspire  the  soldier  to 
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march  towards  death  with  greater  enthu* 
siasm.  In  the  battle  of  life,  heroic  dar¬ 
ings  are  occasionally  roused  within  us  at 
hearing  good  music,  and  we  feel  for  the 
moment  able  to  do  mightier  deeds.  One 
of  the  greatest  results  of  the  i>ower  of 
music  is  the  showing  to  us  of  depths  with¬ 
in  our  own  heart  where  we  ourselves  even 
have  never  fully  j>enetrated  :  at  the  sound 
of  some  sweet  melody  we  occasionally  feel 
competent  for  higher  and  nobler  things 
than  our  daily  life  allows,  and  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  immortality  thrills  the  soul  as  it 
starts  at  catching  some  strain  of  beauty  it 
seems  to  have  heard  far  down  the  past, 
out  of  this  life.  It  is  like  some  captive 
faintly  hearing  afar  some  melody  of  his 
native  land.  Greater  capabilities  for  noble 
offices  seem  revealed  to  ourselves,  as  we 
listen  to  some  stirring  harmony :  music 
tells  us  our  slumbering  ]>owers ;  at  tlie 
notes  of  some  enrapturing  strain,  we  re¬ 
cognize  our  brotlierhood  with  loftier  intel¬ 
ligences.  Such  manifestations,  however, 
reveal  at  the  same  time  our  ties  to  time 
and  sense :  hence  partly  proceeds  the 
tender  melancholy  which  often  accom¬ 
panies  our  listening  to  sweet  music.  We 
feel  also  the  bondage  of  the  flesh.  But 
this  power  of  sound  arising  from  measured 
cadences  is  shown  forcibly  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  it  gives  to  phases  of  ffiought  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  most  delicate  and  elusive  kind, 
which  can  be  told  in  no  other  way.  Where 
words  fail  to  convey  the  shadings  of  the 
mind,  music  takes  up  the  pencil  and  por¬ 
trays  them  with  the  subtlest  delicacy  and 
power.  We  have  all  felt  this  at  some  time 
or  other,  and  wondered  at  the  power  of 
sound.  The  beauty  and  inner  meaning 
of  some  airs  of  the  great  masters  exhibit, 
or  rather  suggest,  delicate  shadowings  of 
thought,  faint  tendernesses  of  feeling  and 
sorrow,  deep  but  quiet  longings,  told  other¬ 
wise  by  no  means  whatsoever.  A  plaintive 
air  of  some  master,  far  removed  in  time, 
will  strike  a  hidden  chord  with  us,  and  we 
feel  that  such  spirit  of  the  music  has  been 
ours  all  along,  but  now  only  expressed  to 
us.  Bound  are  we  at  once  by  a  threefold 
cord  to  that  master,  and  feel  that  we  are 
in  some  res^iects  brothers.  A  world  of 
beauty  is  opened  to  us  by  a  few  notes  of 
very  sweet  music  ;  and  our  hearts  are  in¬ 
stantly  glad — with  a  grave  joy,  for  true  and 
good  music  ever  addresses  what  within  us 
IS  of  the  best.  A  sister’s  voice,  singing 
an  old  homely  air,  can  lift  us  to  good  re¬ 


solutions  ;  even  while  it  draws  across  the 
heart  a  faint  veil  of  sadness,  which  yet  is 
but  as  the  intervening  atmosphere  lending 
to  some  mountain  landscape  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  puiqile  beauty.  Song  of  a  lark  in 
early  spring  can  aid  us  in  recovery  of  hope¬ 
fulness,  and  a  blackbird’s  mellow  note  in 
strange  places  link  us  again  to  home. 
After  a  day’s  work,  and  jiossible  conflict 
with  selfish  or  quarrelsome  people,  or  some 
worry  of  business  and  “  the  jietty  cares 
which  infest  the  "^lay,”  it  is  a  pleasant 
change  to  sit  out  on  the  shadowy  lawn, 
with  a  book  and  entire  leisure,  and  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  music  from  the  hands  and  voice  of 
one  dear  to  us ;  it  restores  the  balance  of 
jiower,  soothes  our  jarred  feelings,  and 
eases  the  burden  of  the  mind. 

Music  to  sorrowing  hearts  can  whisper 
of  joys  reser\ed  ;  can  tell  the  weary  of 
rest  remaining  ;  breathes  hope  of  reunion 
to  tJiose  bereaved ;  can  raise  from  de¬ 
spondency  into  peace,  and  deliver  us  from 
the  torment  of  little  cares  ;  can  come  into 
minds  troubled  or  iierplexed  with  a  cool 
refreshing  jiower ;  can  tell  of  spiritual 
wealth  to  the  poor;  is  effectual  to  soothe 
when  other  earthly  comforts  fail,  and  out 
of  the  darkness  of  our  selfish  griefs  can 
lift  us  into  contemplation  of  the  bright 
serenity  of  the  City  Celestial. 

The  song  of  birds  in  very  early  morning 
is  one  of  those  charming  effects  we  mostly 
miss  by  not  being  up  before  the  sun.  In 
the  stillness  of  the  time  from  all  human 
noises  there  is  a  deeply-felt  jwwer  in  the 
chorus  of  gladness  from  many  tiny  throats, 
as  often  may  be  heard  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood  during  early  mornings  of  spring  and 
summer ;  and  one  wonders  if  any  ears  are 
pleased  with  the  sounds  when  all  human 
senses  observe  them  not.  •  They  contri¬ 
bute  largely  to  the  marvellous  freshness 
and  dewy  jiower  of  the  morning  over  the 
mind,  do  those  early  songs  of  birds  by 
woodland  ways,  and  -go  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  making  us  more  cheerful  and  con¬ 
tented,  as  we  stray  to  gather  the  good 
quality  of  their  praise. 

The  power  of  sound  issuing  from  hu¬ 
man  lips  is  largely  manifested  when  any 
good  reader  holds  his  audience  in  almost 
breathless  attention,  while  reciting  words 
heroic,  touching,  or  humorous.  Such  in 
an  eminent  degree  as  a  reader  was  the 
late  lamented  Charles  Dickens,  taken  from 
us  so  suddenly,  but  who  passed  away  in 
the  full  tide  of  success,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  honorable  work.  So  often  heard  re¬ 
citing  his  powerful  words,  with  marvellous 
skill  to  convey  their  delicacies  or  depths 
of  meaning  ;  so  often  moving  his  listeners 
to  laughter  or  to  tears ;  but  now  passed 
into  silence,  so  far  as  that  voice  is  con¬ 
cerned,  yet  alive  in  his  works  with  all  his 
geniality  and  thoughtful  memory  of  the 
IKKJr  and  the  oj)pressed,  and  alive  as  he 
will  remain  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen. 
Wonderful  jwwer  of  voice,  that  can  rivet 
the  attention  of  thousands  as  one  man, 
swayed  by  the  inflections  of  tone  capable 
of  conve)ing  the  subtlest  workings  of  the 
mind  I  A  man  with  that  voice-ix)wer  in 
any  great  degree  is  a  master  of  men  ;  able 
to  sway  them  by  his  influence,  and  exert¬ 
ing  over  their  minds  and  hearts  a  spell  of 
singular  and  well-nigh  resistless  strength. 
What  good  such  men  may  and  often  do 
effect !  The  very  tone  of  voice  is  with 
some  people  an  index  to  the  world  of  their 
superior  mental  finish,  so  to  speak,  re¬ 
vealing  instantly  a  nature  delicately  poised 
and  largely  endowed,  or  showing  to  any 
one  of  similar  mental  quality  some  shade 
of  character  and  acquisition,  telling  con¬ 
siderably  their  present  status.  To  the 
preacher  this  superiority  of  voice  is  a  very 
great  addition,  giving  firmer  hold  of  any 
audience,  and  by  its  attractive  power 
drawing  the  people’s  attention  the  better 
to  great  truths  propounded.  Hence  voice- 
power  should  be  more  cultivated  than  it 
is  among  our  teachers  of  men,  as  giving 
them  better  standing  ground  whereon  to 
reach  their  hearers. 

Speaking  of  voices,  it  is  remarkable  how 
the  tone  of  a  once  familiar  voice,  but  lost 
to  us  for  years,  will  linger  somewhere  in 
the  deej)  of  memory,  past  recalling  in  our 
wakeful  hours,  yet  now  and  then  heard  in 
dreams  :  heard  in  all  its  individuality  and 
distinctive  qualities,  as  possibly  we  have 
not  remembered  it  for  many  years.  Some 
such  tones  carry  to  us  even  in  dreams  a 
most  satisfactory  feeling  of  home  :  and  we 
may  during  the  day  following,  with  its  lit¬ 
tle  cares  and  small  details  of  work,  feel  a 
sort  of  lingering  regret  that  we  hear  such 
a  voice  no  longer. 

No  w'ider  contrast  to  this  can  well  be 
imagined  than  the  rude  noises  of  the  com¬ 
mon  street,  full  of  jarring  and  harsh  sounds, 
grating  terribly  on  the  sensitive  ear.  I  have 
often  thought  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  we 
could  occasionally  shut  our  ears  !  and  so 
rid  ourselves  of  many  unpleasant  sounds. 


The  streets  abound  with  unpleasant 
sounds,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  But 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  we  could  re¬ 
move  ourselves  from  them  at  will,  without 
fear  of  being  run  over !  This  continual 
noise,  harsh,  violent,  and  jerking,  must 
sadly  try  the  nerves  of  very  sensitive  peo¬ 
ple.  We  know  how  the  organ-grinders  of 
London  hel^wd  to  kill  |)oor  John  Leech, 
with  their  continual  harassing  noise  ;  they 
ought  to  be  considered  nuisances  of  the 
worst  kind. 

I  turn  from  them  to  dwell  in  memory 
and  imagination  on  those  faint  and  eerie 
sounds  in  lone  mountain  solitudes,  wrap¬ 
ping  themselves  round  the  spirit,  like  the 
cool  atmosphere  does  the  body,  as  we  rest 
on  a  summit  in  j>erfect  quietude,  and  gather 
the  strength  of  the  gentle  voices  of  the 
wilds  during  some  calm  evening  as  we 
listen,  until  we  almost  hear  the  harmony 
of  the  sunset  painting  the  western  clouds 
with  beauty.  Solitude  and  silence  so  re¬ 
freshing  !  as  we  gaze  long  on  far  prospects 
of  mountain,  lake,  or  sea,  and  treasure  to 
ourselves  a  little  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
world. 

The  roundness  and  finish  of  what  we 
may  call  any  artificial  power  of  sound  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  equal  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  with  its  exquisite  solo  voices  and, 
well-timed  chorus,  united  to  a  band  fit  to 
lull  Titania  to  her  slumbers.  Rapt  out  of 
ourselves  we  may  be  by  its  bewitching 
charm,  and  enter  a  region  of  ideal  life, 
where  the  tax-gatherer  comes  not,  nor 
water-pipes  burst  in  the  back-kitchen  ! 
For  an  occasional  treat,  few  things  at  all 
similar  can  equal  a  w’ell-appointed  opera ; 
yet  the  effect  becomes  baneful  if  we  be¬ 
come  addicted  to  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
indulge  therein  too  frequently  ;  as  making 
us  dissatisfied  with  common  life,  and  en¬ 
gendering  an  unhealthy  craving  for  excite¬ 
ment. 

Hark  !  methinks  I  hear  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Paul’s  tolling  out  the  knell  of  the  death  of 
some  high  personage.  Over  the  vast  city 
float  the  waves  of  sound,  measured  with 
deep  solemnity,  proclaiming  the  loss  of  a 
great  nation,  as  its  utterance  submerges  for 
a  while  all  lesser  considerations,  and  we 
meditate  on  the  dread  significance  of  that 
mighty  tone.  Away  into  immensity  roll 
the  fluctuations  of  that  great  bell,  passing 
into  the  ears  of  thousands  with  a  sad  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  fears,  or  striking  them 
suddenly  with  wonder  at  the  unusual 
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sound,  as  men  look  one  upon  another, 
dreading  to  hear  what  either  may  have 
to  tell.  Truly  it  is  an  impressive  thing 
thus  to  hear  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  ! 

In  like  manner  is  there  tremendous 
power  in  the  sound  of  Beethoven’s  “  Fu¬ 
neral  March  on  the  Death  of  a  Hero,”  so 
stately,  yet  so  melancholy,  with  a  stern 
effect  of  accomplishment — a  sort  of  se¬ 
vere  satisfaction  that  one  more  hero  has 
passed  to  his  rest.  Heard  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  such  a  inarch 
would  be  too  much  to  suffer  ;  the  agita¬ 
tion  too  great  to  be  Ixjrne.  • 

'There  is  a  peculiarly  suggestive  power 
in  the  tones  of  an  .-Kolian  Harp,  as  the 
wandering  breeze  sweeps  over  the  strings, 
eliciting  wondrous  purity  of  sound,  as 
notes  faintly,  very  faintly,  rise  far  away, 
swell  onward,  and  roll  over  us,  in  tones  of 
weird-like  minstrelsy,  and  as  gradually 
pass  away  until  they  resemble  far  music 
heard  in  dreams.  So  touching  and  so  pure 
the  tones,  we  have  known  iJersons  so  sen¬ 
sitive  as  to  become  absolutely  unw’ell  when 
listening  to  an  /4^olian  Harp,  and  there  is 
something  wonderfully  suggestive  and  far- 
reaching  if  its  exquisite  effect  is  heard 
when  we  have  time  to  listen  and  yield  our¬ 
selves  to  its  spirit-like  melody.  The  chords 
are,  as  it  were,  swept  by  hands  of  angels 
that  pass  with  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
pause  an  instant  to  soothe  the  hearts  of 
suffering  humanity. 

It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  above,  but 
I  consider  no  sound  on  earth  could  more 
appal  us,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it, 
than  earthquake  rumblings  underground. 
The  idea  of  earth-thunder  beneath  our 
feet  on  a  calm  day  seems  to  me  terrible. 
We  should  not  well  know  what  next  to 
expect,  or  only  anticipate  disaster  and 
ruin.  Such  sounds,  as  indicating  the  in¬ 
stability  of  the  very  ground  we  tread  on, 
may  well  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  brave,  as  depriving  us  of  our  notions 
of  the  finnness  and  security  of  earth,  and 
seeming  to  leave  us  not  a  refuge  for  es¬ 
cape.  In  South  America,  for  instance, 
such  underground  rumblings  and  accom¬ 
panying  earthquakes  are  common  things 
in  certain  districts ;  but  we  fancy  the  first 
experience  of  them  must  cause  a  Euro¬ 
pean  to  wish  himself  safe  at  home  in  the 
north. 

'There  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  grandest 
tones  the  earth  affords  is  the  distant  roar 
of  Niagara  by  night.  The  grandeur  of  the 
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volume  of  sound  must  equal  the  vastness 
of  the  volume  of  water  ever  plunging 
over  those  high  rocks,  and  slowly  wearing 
them  away.  In  the  stillness  of  many 
homesteads  for  long  miles  round  must  the 
tone  of  Niagara  fill  the  ear  “  like  a  pre¬ 
siding  spirit  in  the  air."  Sustained,  ma¬ 
jestic,  deep,  and  iMJwerful,  the  sound  of  a 
great  body  of  flowing  water  always  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  strength.  We  know  that 
one  of  the  grandest  tones  ever  alluded 
to  by  an  inspired  writer  is  described  as 
being  “  like  the  sound  of  many  waters.” 

I  call  to  mind  a  sweet  effect  of  sound, 
memory  of  which  exerts  even  yet  a  re¬ 
freshing  power  over  me  ;  namely,  the 
union  of  voices  singing  on  the  Lake  of 
(Jrasmere  in  the  lovely  eventide,  when 
longer  shadows  fell  from  Silver  How,  and 
fair  clouds  touched  with  sunset  glided 
above  us  as  we  rested  on  the  water.  It 
was  a  time  full  of  rei)ose,  a  pause  in  the 
moments  of  our  being,  full  of  beauty,  and 
clothed  with  the  grace  of  an  exceeding 
peace.  Silence  followed,  more  musical 
than  our  song.  Into  that  silence,  if  so  I 
may  deem  it,  entered  the  voice  of  streams 
mingling  with  faint  breathings  of  wind 
among  the  foliage,  with  an  occasional  trill 
of  some  happy  bird  enjoying  the  evening. 
Lake,  wood,  and  mountain  seemed  ex¬ 
pectant.  We  ourselves  seemed  afraid  to 
break  the  charm,  lest  the  lovely  combina¬ 
tion  should  vanish  like  some  fairy  picture 
of  a  dream  !  The  highest  and  fairest 
things  on  earth  have  ever  some  touch  of 
unreality,  bordering  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  spirit-world,  and  seeming  less  as 
things  of  time  than  as  creations  for  eter¬ 
nity,  which  a  rude  breath  of  earth  may  dis- 
p>el  or  remove  from  our  apprehension. 

Heterogeneous  and  conflicting  must  be 
the  sounds  of  the  nocturnal  forests  of  the 
tropics,  with  their  roar  of  many  tribes  of 
wild  animals  preying  upon  one  another, 
and  the  scream  of  thousands  of  birds  of 
night  blending  with  the  “  gabber  ”  of 
countless  monkeys  who  throng  the  trees  to 
escape  the  jaguars,  tigers,  and  other  fierce 
beasts  below.  It  must  be  a  fearful  sound 
heard  at  night,  say  from  some  river  which 
penetrates  the  deep  recesses  of  the  vast 
primeval  forest.  Humboldt  speaks  at 
some  length  of  the  terrible  roar  and  the 
conflict  ever  going  on  among  the  tangled 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Such  a  tone 
would  terrify  any  one  not  used  to  its  loud 
and  angry  confusion,  as  the  great  life  of 
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the  forest  was  heard  throbbing  thus  with 
full  and  rapid  |>ul!iation. 

Widely  contrasted  with  this,  there 
comes  before  me  the  effect  upon  the 
average  human  heart  of  the  bright  laugh¬ 
ter  of  childhood,  with  its  arch  innocence 
and  brimming  merriment,  its  sparkling 
flash  of  glee  and  charming  relinquishing 
of  self ;  which  can  often  win  us  from  our 
moody  states  to  admire  the  power  of  fun 
and  frolic  set  into  colors  by  a  little  child, 
and  to  have  a  romp  with  the  youngsters 
that  dispels  the  cloudiness  of  our  minds. 
Contagious  is  the  free,  happy  laughter  of 
a  child,  going  straight  to  our  best  appreci¬ 
ation,  and  revealing  a  glint{)se  of*  the  sun¬ 
shine  abroad  in  the  world.  The  tone  of 
a  little  child,  contentedly  singing  to  itself, 
is  something  to  make  us  ashamed.  Lit- 
i  tie  feet  are  running  about  me  as  I  ^wn 
some  of  these  words,  and  a  little  girl  with 
long,  flaxen  hair,  comes  prattling,  and 
asking  curious  questions.  She  was.  just 
now  singing  what  she  calls  “  Hattie  over,” 
in  a  plaintive,  yet  contented  sort  of  way ; 
and  I  think  of  her  conflicts  yet  to  come 
in  the  days  that  lie  before,  hoping  she  may 
come  through  them  victoriously,  to  receive 
back  such  like  happiness  and  ease  of 
heart  at  the  close. 

The  laws  that  govern  the  relations  of 
sound  and  motion  are,  I  believe,  yet  very 
imperfectly  known.  Sound  we  all  know 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  motion  of  the  air 
thrown  into  wave-like  vibrations ;  and 
tliose  old  experiments,  whereby  sand 
placed  on  a  tight,  drum-like  surface,  and 
exposed  to  certain  sounds,  becomes 
thrown  into  certain  regular  figures,  are 
still  i)erplexing  thoroughly  to  comprehend. 
We  know  there  is  a  great  sympathy 
between  some  sounds  caused  by  concur¬ 
rent  intervals  of  vibration.  Thus  it  is 
much  easier  to  sing  a  certain  note  when 
in  harmony  with  one  already  sounding ; 
and  I  remember  once  observing,  at  the 
great  organ  in  St.  Cieorge’s  Hall,  Liver- 
j>ool,  that,  as  a  gentleman  was  tuning  it, 
the  great  pedal  pipes  answered  the  touch 
of  tlie  pedals  much  sooner  when  an  oc¬ 
tave  note  was  “speaking”  beforehand, 
than  when  they  sounded  alone.  I’he  one 
vibration  evidently  assisted  the  other.  As 
a  comical  instance  of  the  power  of  sound 
in  this  respect,  I  may  mention  that  at  my 
old  home  we  had  a  nice  little  organ,  and 
among  the  stops  was  an  hautboy,  which, 
of  course,  requires  fr«(iuent  tuning. 


When  a  note  of  the  hautboy  was  held 
down  for  tuning,  it  often  happened  that 
our  old  dog  “  Dash  ”  would  sit  on  the 
stairs,  and  howl  piteously.  'I'he  spirit  of 
the  tone  moved  him,  I  supiK>se,  into  sym¬ 
pathetic  utterance  ;  he  generally  put  out 
a  gootl  note  !  The  poor  fellow's  heart 
was  full  ;  he  must  needs  explain  himself. 

Appreciation  of  the  power  of  sound 
reaches  one  of  its  highest  points,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  in  the  love  of  music  often  found  in 
blind  persons,  who,  sadly  deprived  of 
sight,  enter  without  any  distraction  into 
the  beauty  and  intricacies  of  sound. 
There  used  to  be  a  blind  Asylum  at 
Liveiy)ool  famous  for  the  beautiful  sing¬ 
ing  of  its  inmates,  who,  with  all  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  senses,  enjoyed  their 
own  sweet  music.  Some  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  organists,  far  as  delicacy  and 
expression  are  concerned,  have  been 
blind :  without  interruption  can  they  ap¬ 
ply  themselves  to  music,  enjoying  its 
power,  and  swayed  by  its  influence  as 
few  other  people  can  etjual  them.  It 
must  form  a  grand  treat,  must  music,  to 
the  blind.  1  can  easily  imagine  the  lux¬ 
uriant  fancy  wherewith  a  blind  person 
listens  to  some  touching  melody,  or  some 
full  and  rich  harmony  of  sound. 

Faint  and  unreal  seem  to  us  some  of 
the  sounds  of  very  early  morning.  I  am 
at  this  moment  writing  early  :  it  wants 
from  two  to  three  hours  to  breakfast  time  ; 
and  into  this  room  I  can  hear  a  strong 
blackbird’s  song,  though  it  is  summer,  and 
most  of  our  song-birds  are  silent.  As  I 
look  up  to  gaze  with  pleasure  on  a  green 
spacious  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  gra¬ 
ced  with  evergreen  and  other  trees,  and  on 
a  stately  avenue  of  ancestral  elms,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  a  fine  old  house,  removed 
several  hundred  yards  away,  there  seems 
to  me  something  unreal  and  transitory 
about  it  all,  chiefly  caused,  I  fancy,  by  the 
notes  of  that  bird  singing  alone  in  the 
calm  early  morning.  It  is  a  delight  to 
mark  the  bold  shadows  cast  on  the  grass 
from  the  massive  lofty  elms,  entwining 
their  arms  with  brotherly  affection,  and 
sympathetically  enjoying  the  sun.  Clouds 
of  white  are  leisurely  moving  through  the 
blue,  far  above  the  wavy  outline  of  the 
elms,  and  eight  (say)  rooks  are  winging 
their  way  to  feeding  grounds  afar.  It  is 
a  beautiful  scene,  reposing  in  the  freshness 
of  the  early  morning  :  the  blackbird  seems 
to  enjoy  it  even  as  myself,  and,  I  fear, 
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offers  better  thanks,  or  more  expressive  : 
though  I  too  enjoy  the  morning  and  am 
thankful. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  has  my  soul  been 
cheered  by  the  sprightly  song  of  a  lark  in 
winter  or  early  spring,  or  far  into  the 
melancholy  autumn,  when  the  cheerful 
bird,  from  his  place  out  of  sight,  showered 
on  me  and  all  things  his  excellent  trill  of 
thanksgiving,  making  me  verily  ashamed 
of  my  selfish  dejection,  and  assisting  me 
to  tiuTj  my  thoughts  into  a  healthier  chan¬ 
nel.  No  songster  is  more  perennially 
cheerful  than  the  lark.  Songs  of  other 
birds,  the  luscious  droppings  of  music  of 
the  blackbird,  the  sweet  variety  of  the 
thrush,  the  quiet,  simple  cantata  of  the 
robin,  or  the  transcendent  copious  melody 
of  the  nightingale,  may  all  at  times,  and 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  listener,  be 
construed  into  pensiveness  or  accents  of 
sorrow.  But  the  lark  is  nothing  but  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  full  of  uncontrolled  guying  rapture 
flung  towards  the  sun.  His  nest  in  the 
spring,  truly,  is  on  the  ground,  but  his  as¬ 
pirations  tend  heavenward,  whither,  by 
his  delightful  song,  has  he  many  a  time 
directed  the  heart  of  man  oppressed  with 
care,  or  dejected  at  ill-treatment  from 
others,  or  sorrow-laden,  why  he  knew  not. 
So  cheering,  so  full  of  pleasant  associ¬ 
ations,  so  influential  on  memory,  so  cor¬ 
rective  of  lowness  of  spirits,  is  the  song 
of  the  constant  lark. 

How  many  pleasant  memories  of  by¬ 
gone  summer  days  may  be  brought  to  us 
by  the  sound  of  mowers  whetting  their 
scythes !  Delightful  times  of  careless 
years  of  infancy  may  start  up  before  us  as 
we  listen  in  solitude  at  a  little  distance, 
and  hear  that  self-same  tone  so  familiar  in 
our  early  days,  it  may  be,  but  less  fre¬ 
quently  heard  amid  the  i)rofession  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  engrossed  manhood.  Visions  of 
childhood  may  flit  before  us,  and  tender 
faces  come  again  that  have  been  buried 
for  years,  while  the  merriment  of  old  hay- 
fields  seems  again  to  fall  on  our  ear,  wnth 
the  call  to  the  man  on  the  top  of  the 
waggon  to  “  hold  fast  ”  while  the  horses 
are  driven  on  to  another  lot  of  hay.  There 
is  something  very  joyous  in  the  gathering 
of  the  fruits  of  the  fields — the  copious 
gifts  of  One  who  “openeth  His  hand 
and  filleth  all  things  living  with  plenteous¬ 
ness.”  Even  as  we  hear  the  gardener  on 
the  lawn  shari)ening  his  sc)the  before 
breakfast,  we  have  fresh  suggestions  of 
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summer  and  realize  better  that  June, 
the  month  of  roses,  is  verily  come  once 
more.  Pictures  of  our  early  home  may 
come,  and  with  some  shadowings  of  re¬ 
gret  for  those  now  with  us  no  longer,  in 
all  the  halo  of  a  child’s  imagination — for 
memory  is  wont  to  clothe  the  far  past 
with  the  romantic  and  dreamy  imagery  of 
a  child  :  our  memory  in  after  life  beholds 
things  of  our  youth  much  as  our  imagina¬ 
tion  then  conceived  them.  So  even  the 
sound  of  a  gardener  whetting  his  scythe 
may  be  jwwerful  to  develop  some  charm¬ 
ing  photographs  of  memory. 

Once  it  came  to  pass  that  I  heard  a 
singularly  beatitiful  and  solemn  effect  of 
sound  rarely  enjoyed.  I  had  gone  out 
along  the  drive  in  front  of  home,  and 
passed  by  the  large  door  I  had  opened, 
which  led  from  our  garden  into  a  road- 
hard  by.  It  was  a  winter’s  evening,  and 
a  lovely  surface  of  pearl  white  covered 
the  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Across  the  snow  came  to  me,  like  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world, 
the  deep,  low  tone  of  bells,  softened  into 
something  of  unearthly  purity,  and  beauty, 
and  solemnity.  Four  miles  at  the  least 
must  the  sound  have  come,  “  across  the 
broad  silent  fields  of  snow  :  ”  but  to  me  the 
measured  melody,  in  its  low,  quiet  soft¬ 
ness,  was  as  a  message  bidding  me  haste 
away ;  and  roused  feelings  of  sadness 
blended  with  strong  aspirations  of  soul. 

Village  bells ;  how  suggestive  of  rural 
peace  and  contented  lives  !  Not  that  it 
follows  these  things  abound  where  bells 
are  sweetest,  for  human  nature  and  human 
error  is  ever  much  the  same  in  far  country 
villages  as  in  the  thronged  city.  Yet  the 
imagery  suggested  by  village  bells  speaks 
of  stillness  among  the  shadowy  trees  and 
rest  under  pretty  rustic  porches,  all  the 
same,  and  will  ever  so  tell  of  supposed 
contentment  and  rest  in  the  quiet  of  the 
day  ;  while  we  love  their  sound  borne  to 
us  on  the  breeze,  and  telling  of  sabbath 
quiet,  where  life  is  calm  and  equable,  and, 
less  worry  enters  into  the  lives  of  those 
who  there  reside.  If  one’s  lot  is  cast  in 
such  a  spot,  well  is  it  to  enjoy  the  peace 
and  the  seclusion,  just  as  to  do  our  work 
contentedly  if  the  busy  city  claims  us  for 
its  own.  I  remember  hearing  some  vil¬ 
lage  bells  once  across  a  lake  in  Wales, 
coming  with  marvellous  power  to  aid  the 
soothing  and  satisfying  combination  of 
fair  water  girt  with  a  fringe  of  foliage  and 
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bounded  by  noble  mountains.  Beneath 
the  influence  of  the  whole  I  fell  into  a 
dreamy  state  of  mental  coma,  lulled  into 
annihilation  of  self  and  converted  into  a 
mere  recipient.  Verily  a  mere  recipient ; 
for  the  lake,  with  all  its  wealth  of  beauty 
entered  my  being  like  the  si>ell  of  some 
sweet  tune,  or  like  the  magic  mystery  of 
voices  heard  in  dreams. 

Sound  plays  many  parts  among  created 
things ;  is  one  of  the  most  easy  vehicles 
of  the  minds  of  men,  conveying  sometimes 
more  meaning  by  a  tone  than  by  a  word. 
Sound  has  much  to  do  with  our  comfort, 
and  influences  often  the  fluctuations  of 
mind.  Some  sounds  have  power  to  still 
our  impatience  or  silence  our  discontent, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  to  impart,  instead, 
a  quiet,  thoughtful  mood.  Of  old,  it  was 
w'ell  known  how  soothing  were  the  notes 
of  music,  as  even  the  hasty  Saul  sent  for 
David’s  haiq)  to  soothe  him ;  and  to  this 
day  most  of  the  wildest  tribes  of  far  un¬ 
civilized  lands  have  their  rude  instruments 
of  music,  many  of  them  skilfully  contrived, 
and  some  productive  of  curious  melan¬ 
choly  sounds. 

There  is  food  for  thought  and  reflection 
in  the  fact,  that  the  tenderest  Voice  that 
ever  stirred  the  atmosphere  of  this  earth 
at  least  once  joined  in  singing  a  hymn 
with  a  few  devoted  men.  Memory  of 
that  hymn  must  have  been  cherished  in 
the  hearts  of  those  men  when  bitter  per- 
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secution  fell  on  them,  and  often  have 
cheered  their  troublous  lot 

We  suffer  much  from  sound ;  so  many 
are  the  harsh  and  discordant  and  angry 
noises  in  the  world.  Our  streets  are  full 
of  jarring  but  unavoidable  noises,  sorely 
distressing  to  sensitive  organizations. 
Many  sounds  are  so  violent,  they  come 
like  a  blow.  In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  we  cannot  escape  them.  There  will 
be  a  wondrous  change  in  this  respect, 
we  may  be  sure,  in  a  higher  and  happier 
state  of  things.  Harsh  sounds  will  be  for¬ 
ever  gone,  as  much  as  the  evil  and  misery 
of  this  present  world.  No  sounds  will 
then  greet  the  perceptions  of  the  purified 
and  happy  spirit  but  such  as  deepen  its 
repose.  Marvellous  harmonies  of  the 
wide  universe  will  then  float  in  upon  the 
soul,  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  all 
things  carried  on  the  sound  ;  and  we  our¬ 
selves  shall,  in  some  good  way,  serve  to 
swell  that  mighty  chorus,  so  comprehen¬ 
ded,  yet  so  vast ;  so  childlike,  yet  so 
seraphic ;  so  matchless  in  beauty,  yet  so 
sublime:  “Like  the  sound  of ‘many 
waters.” 

A  little  girl  comes  ninning  into  the 
room  wherein  I  am  writing,  shaking  her 
light  curls  as  she  asks  :  “  Come  into  the 
garden,  papa,  and  pick  Effie  a  pretty 
flower.”  I  think  I’ll  go. 

H.  P.,  F.G.S. 


Frazer’t  Magaxine. 

GUNPOWDER  AND  MODERN  ARTILLERY. 


Fiftf-F-N  years  ago  the  most  power¬ 
ful  gun  which  England  possessed  was 
one  which  threw  a  round  ball  of  iron, 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing 
sixty-eight  pounds.  The  largest  gun 
which  has  recently  been  adopted  into  the 
service  is  one  which  can  hurl  forth  huge 
elongated  projectiles,  thirty  inches  in 
length,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  some  six  hundred  pounds.  The 
68-pounder  of  1855  cost  about  ;^ioo ;  the 
6oo-pounder  to-day  costs  about  j£i,Soo. 
The  old  gun  was  made  by  simply  pour¬ 
ing  molten  iron  into  a  mould  of  the  shape 
recjuired ;  our  present  guns  are  con¬ 
structed  by  coiling  round  and  welding 
together  layer  upon  layer  of  long  bars  of 
the  toughest  and  purest  wrought  iron,  and 
are  further  strengthened  by  being  lined 


with  tubes  of  steel.  The  cost  of  such  guns 
is  due  therefore  not  only  to  the  increase  in 
their  size,  but  the  great  labor  which  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  them.  No  cast-iron  gun, 
though  made  of  tenfold  thickness  could 
stand  for  a  day  the  work  which  is  done 
by  our  wrought-iron  rifled  ordnance  ;  for 
no  mere  piling  of  metal  outside  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  the 
bore,  if  once  the  strain  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  exceeds  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material  of  which  the  gun  is  made. 
This  is  equally  true  of  wrought  iron  and 
steel. 

One  great  advantage  attending  the  use 
of  the  old  guns  was  that  the  artillerymen 
who  fired  them  knew  that  they  were 
perfectly  strong  enough  for  every  purjmse 
for  which  they  were  required ;  there  was 
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DO  anxiety  about  them.  But  though  it 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  our  present 
great  guns  are  not  sufficiently  strong — 
they  are  the  strongest  in  the  world — yet 
though  the  ingenuity  of  our  greatest  en¬ 
gineers  has  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to 
make  them  more  durable,  so  tremendous 
is  the  strain,  so  great  the  tension  and 
friction  to  which  their  inner  tubes  are  sub¬ 
jected,  that  it  is  only  by  lessening  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  charge  that  we  can  hope  to 
prolong  their  existence.  Though  all  who 
have  given  much  thought  to  tlie  subject 
have  been  fully  aware  of  this  ever  since 
rifled  guns  were  introduced,  little  has 
been  done  in  the  matter  till  recently. 
Attem^)ts  to  modify  the  violence  of  gun¬ 
powder  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  but  have  met  w'ith  only  partial  suc¬ 
cess  ;  principally  because  there  was  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount 
of  relief  afforded  to  the  guns,  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  action  which  went  on  within 
them.  And  until  lately  much  opix)si- 
tion  has  been  offered  to  the  prosecution 
of  suah  experiments  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Kven  some  artillerymen  are  found  at  the 
present  day  to  cry  out  for  stronger  guns, 
forgetful  apjiarently  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  limit  of  strength  which  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

The  round  ball  of  the  68  pounder  lay 
loose  in  the  gun,  to  use  a  homely  meta¬ 
phor,  like  a  pea  in  a  pea-shooter :  if  the 
gun  was  tilted  up  and  the  muzzle  lowered, 
it  rolled  out.  It  was  therefore  readily  set 
in  motion  by  the  gunpowder  when  fired, 
with  comparatively  little  strain  on  the  gun. 
Action  and  reaction  being  equal  and  op¬ 
posite,  if  a  bag  of  gunpowder  be  placed 
between  a  shot  and  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  of  a  gun,  and  then  by  the  action  of 
fire  be  instantaneously  converted  into  an 
immense  volume  of  expansive  gas,  there 
must  be  as  much  pressure  applied  to  the 
gun  as  to  the  shot  I'he  more  easily  and 
quickly,  then,  the  shot  moves  the  less  will 
be  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  gun.  The 
strength  of  our  old  guns  was  am|)ly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  withstand  the  shock  of  firing 
their  loose-fitting  spherical  shot ;  nay, 
there  w’as  such  an  ample  margin  of 
strength  that  for  many  years  back  the 
great  object  of  our  gunpowder  makers 
has  been  to  increase  the  power  of  gun¬ 
powder  as  much  as  possible.  To  return 
to  the  metaphor^of  the  pea  in  the  i)ea- 


shooter — the  more  hearty  the  puff  given 
to  the  pea  the  quicker  and  farther  it  wHll 
be  shot  forth.  So  with  the  old  round 
bullets  of  the  days  of  Waterloo  and  the 
Crimea.  The  more  vigorous  the  blast  of 
the  powder,  the  more  execution  they  did  ; 
the  stronger  the  charge,  the  greater  was 
their  effect  on  the  fortifications  and  earth¬ 
works  of  the  enemy.  So  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  improving  of  our  powder, 
tliat  English  gunpowder  became  prover¬ 
bial  over  the  world  for  its  excellence. 
In  Dr.  Wynter’s  amusing  little  work. 
Curiosities  of  Civilization,  we  read  that 
of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  the  article 
at  the  Royal  Powder  Works  has  been  so 
much  improved  that  a  charge  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  description  of  powder  which  for¬ 
merly  threw  a  ball  from  a  mortar  some 
190  feet  can  now  throw  it  268  feet. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  rifled  guns 
all  became  changed.  In  these,  instead  of 
a  light  shot — light  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  piece  used  to  fire  it — lying 
loose  in  the  bore,  we  have  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  shaft  of  great  weight  tightly  held  in 
the  spiral  grooves  of  the  barrel.  Though 
such  shot  are  easily  placed  in  the  gun — 
are  easily  pushed  home  till  they  touch  the 
fKJwder — the  moment  their  outward  pro¬ 
gress  begins,  the  studs  or  projections  on 
their  exterior  are  at  once  tightly  grasped 
by  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  The  force, 
therefore,  required  to  throw  such  a  shot  out 
of  a  gun  is  very  great.  'I'he  mere  setting 
in  motion  such  heavy  projectiles  causes  a 
sudden  check  to  the  wave  of  i)owder-gas 
and  a  corresponding  wrench  of  the  metal 
of  the  gun.  And  the  starting  of  the  gun 
is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  guns,  an 
immediate  relief  to  all  further  strain  ;  but 
the  rifle-bolt  must  be  forced  along  the 
spiral  grooves  from  breech  to  muzzle  like 
a  tight-fitting  piston,  causing  enormous 
friction  against  the  inner  surface  of  the 
gun  and  corresponding  strain  to  its  whole 
surface. 

Artillerymen  soon  began  to  discover 
that  the  service  powder  was  a  great  deal 
too  good.  The  qualities  which  rendered 
it  so  effective  with  smooth  bores  produced 
a  most  destructive  action  on  the  interior 
of  the  new  guns.  Though  the  tough  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  they  were  constructed  rend¬ 
ered  them  safe  from  bursting  explosively 
— that  is,  from  flying  into  fifty  ineces  as 
the  old  cast-iron  guns,  it  must  be  confessed, 
occasionally  did — yet  their  inner  tubes 
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were  found  to  crack  and  fissure,  and  re¬ 
quired  such  constant  watching  and  ex¬ 
amination  as  to  give  the  supporters  of  the 
smooth  bores  occasion  to  rejoice.  Steel  was 
substituted  for  wrought  iron  as  a  lining  for 
the  guns  with  excellent  effect,  but  the  enr 
durance  of  steel,  like  that  of  every  other  sub¬ 
stance,  is  limited.  The  makers  of  the  guns 
at  last  turned  upon  the  artillerymen  who 
fired  them  and  told  them  that  they  were 
subjecting  the  guns  to  a  strain  which  no 
rifle  could  ever  be  constructed  to  bear, 
and  that  if  they  wished  them  to  last  they 
must  lessen  the  violence — that  is,  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  action  or  explosiveness  of  the 
powder, 

(junpowder,  when  set  fire  to,  begins  to 
burn  at  the  point  where  it  is  ignited,  and 
burns  onward  till  the  whole  of  it  is  con¬ 
sumed.  Certainly  it  burns  with  marvel¬ 
lous  rapidity;  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  its 
combustion  becomes  an  explosion.  Still, 
the  combustion  is  not  simultaneous  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  a  barrel  of  powder  be  ignited 
by  thrusting  a  red-hot  iron  into  it,  the 
whole  of  it  is  not  burnt  at  the  same  instant 
of  time.  The  time  that  the  flame  takes 
to  travel  through  the  mass  is  so  surpris¬ 
ingly  rapid  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
science  to  measure  it.  Hut  attention  has 
often  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  when 
firing  cannon  with  large  charges  the  front 
part  of  the  jrowder — that  is,  the  part  far¬ 
thest  from  the  vent  and  nearest  the  shot — 
is  often  blown  out  of  the  gun  unconsumed^ 
and  can  be  seen  lying  scattered  over  the 
ground  under  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The 
powder  next  the  vent  is  first  of  all  ignited, 
and  the  charge  burning  onwards  generates 
such  a  mass  of  gas  as  to  blow  not  only  the 
shot  but  the  front  part  of  the  powder- 
charge  clean  out  of  the  gun  before  the 
flame  has  time  to  reach’  it.  Reasoning  on 
this  fact,  which  has  been  well  known  to  the 
artillerymen  of  all  countries,  the  advocates 
of  rifled  guns  a.sserted  that  the  explosive¬ 
ness  of  the  gunpowder  might  be  further 
reduced  in  some  way  or  other,  as  very 
materially  to  lessen  its  destnictive  effect 
on  the  interior  of  the  guns.  The  question 
was,  could  it  be  so  reduced  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  efficiency  ? 

Now,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  reduce 
the  quickness  or  explosiveness  of  powder. 
If  a  thimbleful  of  powder  be  placed  on  a 
metal  plate  and  touched  with  a  hot  iron, 
it  flashes  off  in  an  instantaneous  puff ;  but 
if  the  same  quantity  of  iK)wder  be  taken 


and  first  of  all  subjected  to  high  pressure 
in  a  mould,  so  as  to  form  a  hard  pellet, 
and  then  be  ignited  in  the  same  way,  it 
takes  a  very  perceptible  time  to  burn,  fiz¬ 
zing  of  gradually,  like  a  school-boy’s  “  de¬ 
vil.”  The  more  the  jwwder  has  been  com¬ 
pressed  the  denser  it  will  be  and  the  slow¬ 
er  it  will  bum.  If,  then,  a  quantity  of 
ordinary  pcwder  be  taken  and  compress¬ 
ed  into  little  discs  or  pellets  and  used  in 
this  form  as  a  charge  for  great  guns,  we 
may  expect  that  the  action  which  goes  on 
inside  them  will  be  analogous  to  that  de¬ 
scribed.  The  gradual  nature  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  compressed  powder  is  not 
indeed  so  manifest  in  firing  a  gun  as  in  the 
case  when  a  single  pellet  is  burnt  in  the 
open  air,  for  a  gun  fired  with  a  charge  of 
compressed  powder  appears  to  make  quite 
as  sudden  and  loud  a  report  as  would  be 
produced  by  ordinary  powder.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  charge  is  much  less  rapid, 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  force  exerted 
against  the  inside  of  the  bore  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  push  and  less  than  that 
of  a  blow. 

The  facts  are  so  plain,  and  the  deduc¬ 
tions  from  them  so  evident,  that  the  first 
experimenters  on  powder-compressing 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
difficulty  was  overcome.  I'he  Americans 
pressed  their  ])owder  into  flat  disks  or 
cakes  ;  the  Russians  into  hexagonal 
prisms ;  our  own  artillerymen  into  cylin¬ 
ders — all  with  the  same  object,  that  of 
prolonging  the  lives  of  their  costly  guns. 

Experiment  very  soon  showed  •  that 
while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
rapidity  of  action  of  a  charge  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  it  is  very  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
reduced  it  a  great  deal  too  much.  The 
Americans,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  experimenters,  found  that  their  com¬ 
pressed  disks  of  powder,  though  admirably 
adapted  to  save  their  guns,  failed  to  im¬ 
part  a  sufficient  velocity  to  their  shot. 
They  had,  in  fact,  overdone  the  relief  to 
the  guns,  and  had  rendered  them  ineffici¬ 
ent,  The  new  question  which  had  to  be 
solved  was,  therefore.  Is  it  possible  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  strain  to  the  gun  and 
to  impart  a  sufficiently  high  velocity  to  the 
projectiles  ?  Over  this  all-important 
(juestion  artillerymen  of  all  nations  have 
been  puzzling  for  the  last  six  years. 

4^  Of  course  the  largest  gun  in  the  world 
is  of  no  value  unless  it  can  project  its  shot 
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and  shell  with  sufficient  velocity  to  do  a 
proper  amount  of  damage  on  impact  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  build  monster  guns  if 
they  cannot  drive  their  shot  through  the 
iron-clad  sides  of  an  enemy’s  ship  ?  The 
penetrating  jMJwer  of  rifle  shot  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  “  work  ”  in  them,  and 
it  is  immaterial  whether  this  “  w’ork  ”  be 
made  up  of  velocity  or  w’eight.  Clearly, 
then,  it  is  an  enormous  gain  to  the  attack¬ 
ing  side  if  it  can  double  and  quadruple 
the  weight  of  its  shot  and  yet  project  them 
with  equal  velocities.  The  higher,  too, 
the  velocity  the  flatter  wnll  be  the  traject¬ 
ory  or  path  the  shot  describes,  and  the 
flatter  the  trajectory  the  greater  the  chance 
of  a  hit.  Everything,  therefore,  short  of 
the  life  of  the  gun  itself  should  be  sacrific¬ 
ed  to  impart  a  high  velocity  to  the  pro¬ 
jectiles.  Every  additional  foot  per  second 
added  to  the  speed  at  which  they  leave 
the  muzzle  is  a  great  and  direct  gain  to 
the  power  of  the  gun.  Is  it,  then,  advisable 
to  reduce  the  energy  of  the  jiowder  at 
all  ?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  as  high  a 
velocity  wnth  the  compressed  as  with  the 
old  granular  powder  ?  It  is  only  within  the 
last  year  that  it  has  been  possible  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions. 

Since  the  days  of  Robins,  the  father  of 
gunnery,  many  contrivances  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  projectiles  have  been  used, 
but  it  was  not  till  Major  Navez,  of  the 
Belgian  Artillery,  brought  forward  his  in¬ 
genious  electro-ballistic  apparatus  that 
artillerymen  had  accurate  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  speed  at  which  a  bullet  travels 
at  any  point  of  its  course.  The  Navez 
instrument  was  a  great  gain  to  gunnery, 
for  by  means  of  it  many  interesting  pro¬ 
blems  could  be  definitely  settled.  No  in¬ 
vestigation  was  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  determination  of  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  descriptions  of  powder, 
and  none  sooner  attracted  attention.  Pro¬ 
vided  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
speed  at  which  a  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun,  it  is  easy  to  compare  directly  the 
force  exercised  on  it  by  different  kinds  of 
gunpowder.  A  very  complete  series  of 
experiments  carried  on  at  Shoeburyness 
some  years  ago  settled  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  principal  points  under  discussion, 
but  proved  that  until  some  greatly  more 
accurate  instrument  was  devised — one  that 
would  reveal  what  actually  went  on  within 
a  gun — a  full  and  complete  solution  of  the 
gunpowder  question  was  impossible.  It 


was  easy  to  settle,  first,  that  equal  charges 
of  the  old  granular  powder  and  the  new 
compressed  powder  imparted  very  differ¬ 
ent  velocities  to  the  shot ;  and,  secondly, 
that  to  attain  equal  velocities  wnth  both  it 
w’as  necessary  to  employ  a  much  larger 
charge  of  the  latter. 

But  was  there  any  possibility  of  deter¬ 
mining  which  of  two  charges  of  powders 
which  drove  the  shot  forth  with  ecjual  ve¬ 
locity  strained  the  gun  least  ?  Could  it  be 
possible  that  one  powder  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  gas  instantaneously,  and  so 
exert  all  its  force  in  the  powder  chamber, 
and  that  another  beginning  to  bum  gradu¬ 
ally  might  continue  burning  the  whole  time 
the  projectile  was  passing  up  the  bore, 
and  so  distribute  its  strain  all  over  the 
gun  ?  Subsequent  experiment  has  shown 
that  the  same  muzzle  velocity  may  be  at¬ 
tained  with  two  different  kinds  of  jKiwder, 
and  that  the  one  may  from  its  sudden  ig¬ 
nition  strain  the  gun  enomiously,  while 
the  other  beginning  its  action  gradually, 
and  so  affording  the  gun  great  relief,  may 
yet  by  its  continued  combustion  raise  the 
speed  of  the  shot  as  it  travels  along  the 
bore,  till  it  issues  from  the  gun  with  as 
high  a  velocity  as  that  given  by  the  quicker 
powder.  In  the  first  case  a  blow  like  that 
of  a  steam-hammer  is  given  to  the  gun 
which  all  its  strength  is  required  to  with¬ 
stand  ;  in  the  latter,  the  shot  is  spun 
through  the  grooves  with  a  steady  i>ush. 

little  reflection  will  show  that  the  re¬ 
sults  described  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
actually  measuring  the  speed  of  the  shot 
at  a  number  of  points  in  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  Considering  that  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  elapses  from  the  time 
that  the  fire  is  applied  to  the  powder  till 
the  time  the  shot  leaves  the  gun,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  any  instrument  intended  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  must  not  only  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  accuracy,  but  must  be  capable  of 
measuring  the  minutest  periods  of  time. 
The  chronoscope  lately  invented  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Andrew  Noble,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  a  mathematician  whose  writings 
have  attracted  attention  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  is  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
application  of  electricity  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  extremely  small  intervals  of  time. 
It  is  capable  of  measuring  accurately  the 
one-millionth  part  of  a  second.  It  has 
been  specially  designed  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  precise  action  of  different 
descriptions  of  powder  within  a  gun,  and 
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most  perfectly  does  it  fulfil  the  inventor’s 
object.  The  information  sought  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  measuring  the  speed  of  the  shot  at 
a  number  of  points  within  the  gun.  A 
highly  explosive  powder  will,  of  course, 
impart  a  great  velocity  to  the  shot  during 
the  first  part  of  its  passage,  which  velocity 
will  be  slightly  increased  as  the  shot  nears 
the  muzzle ;  while  a  powder  of  a  less 
sudden  action  will  cause  the  shot  to  start 
comparatively  slowly,  and  will  increase  its 
speed  at  a  much  higher  rate  as  it  passes 
up  the  bore.  One  experiment  which  has 
been  tried,  showed  that  in  an  8-inch  gun  a 
charge  of  30  lbs.  of  one  kind  of  powder 
gave  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,324  feet  per 
second  to  the  shot,  with  an  internal  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  bore  of  30  tons  per  square 
inch  ;  while  a  charge  of  35  lbs.  of  another 
kind  of  powder  gave  a  velocity  of  1,374 
feet  per  second,  with  a  pressure  of  only 
15  tons.  In  the  second  case  the  shot  was. 
projected  with  a  higher  velocity,  while  the 
gun  was  strained  just  one-half! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  a 
minute  description  of  the  ingenious  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  these  results  have  been  as¬ 
certained.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  princi¬ 
ple  of  action  consists  in  registering  by 
means  of  electric  currents,  upon  a  record¬ 
ing  surface  travelling  at  a  uniforn  and  very 
high  speed,  the  precise  instant  at  which  a 
shot  passes  certain  defined  points  in  the 
bore.  The  first  part  of  the  instrument 
consists  of  a  series  of  large  thin  metal 
disks,  having  blackened  edges,  fixed  at 
intervals  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  is 
driven  at  a  high  speed  by  a  heavy  de¬ 
scending  weight.  Each  disc  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  secondary'  wires  of  an  in¬ 
duction  coil,  the  other  secondary  wire  of 
which  terminates  in  a  needle  point  placed 
close  to,  but  just  clear  of,  the  disc.  Each 
disk  and  'coil  is  further  connected  by  a 
primary  circuit  with  a  wire  which  projects 
into  the  bore  of  the  gun,  the  cutting  of 
which  wire  by  the  shot  in  passing  causes 


a  spark  to  be  emitted  from  the  needle 
point,  which  makes  a  little  white  dot  on 
the  blackened  edge  of  the  disc.  To  take 
an  observation,  the  gun  is  loaded,  the 
wires  of  the  primary  circuits  are  inserted 
through  holes  in  the  side  of  the  gun,  and 
the  spindle  carrying  the  discs  is  set  in 
motion,  the  edge  of  each  disc  travelling 
at  a  Sliced  of  about  1,000  inches  a  second. 
The  gun  being  fired,  the  ball  passes  out, 
cutting  wire  after  wire  in  succe'ssion,  and 
causing  each  of  the  needle  points  to  throw 
out  a  spark  and  mark  a  dot  on  the  edge 
of  its  corresponding  disc.  l"he  angular 
distance  between  the  dots  on  two  conse¬ 
cutive  disks  is  of  course  an  exact  measure 
of  the  time  the  shot  has  taken  to  pass  from 
one  wire  to  another.  The  results  furnish¬ 
ed  by  such  an  instrument  would  be  liable 
to  be  received  with  very  great  suspicion 
were  there  no  means  of  testing  the  indi¬ 
cations  given  by  it ;  but  the  inventor  has 
taken  special  care  to  provide  means  by 
which  its  accuracy  can  be  tested  at  any 
moment  with  facility. 

This  much  has  been  already  definitely 
settled  by  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  with  it,  that  it  is  possible  by 
compressing  powder  to  a  certain  degree 
of  density  to  obtain  sufficiently  high  ve¬ 
locity  with  greatly  reduced  pressure ;  but 
that,  to  obtain  uniform  results,  the  density 
of  the  powder  charge  must  lie  within  very 
close  limits.  It  remains,  therefore,  for 
the  makers  of  gunjiowder  to  show  that 
compressed  powder  of  uniform  density 
can  be  manufactured  with  ease  and  econ¬ 
omy  for  the  wants  of  the  service.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  artil¬ 
lerymen  have  at  last  a  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  with  perfect  accuracy  the  amount  of 
strain  to  which  their  guns  are  subjected  ; 
and  that  they  may  now  hope  to  succeed 
in  so  modifying  the  nature  of  the  explo¬ 
sives  they  make  use  of,  as  greatly  to  pro¬ 
long  the  lives  of  their  guns  and  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  accident. 


St.  PauPi. 

MR.  DISRAELI  AND  THE  DUKES. 


At  the  present  moment  dukes,  no 
doubt,  are  at  a  discount  in  England.  An 
hereditary  House  of  Peers  is  naturally 
subject  to  criticism  from  rational  reformers, 
to  whom  the  task  of  proving  that  no  one 


beneath  the  sovereign  should  become  a 
legislator  by  chance,  can  never  be  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  and  latterly  this  standing  argument 
has  been  enhanced  by  peculiar  miscon¬ 
duct  among  some  of  those  so  favored  by 
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fortune.  But  a  comparatively  small  inci-  been  my  followers,  these  peers  of  Parlia- 
dent  has  latterly  done  more  to  lower  the  ment  whom  I  have  created  at  my  will  as 
honors  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  either  in  other  ages  and  countries  an  Emperor 
the  arguments  of  the  Liberals,  or  the  follies  or  a  King  has  made  them,  to  whose  azure 
of  youthful  peers.  We  have  had  a  man  wings  such  a  one  as  I  have  added  a 
among  “us  strong  enough  to  rise  to  the  brighter  hue  or  a  larger  feather, — now 
position  of  Prime  Minister, — which  Eng-  they  shall  be  told  who  it  is  that  has  been 
lishmen  regard  with  a  praiseworthy  con-  their  master  !  "  We  have  always  felt  that 
ceit  as  the  highest  place  to  which  a  human  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  joy  which 
being  can  e.xalt  himself, — and  consequent-  a  successful  quack  receives  from  his 
ly  great  enough  to  create  a  duke ;  who  triumph  must  arise  from  his  knowledge  of 
has  created  his  duke,  and  has  then  been  the  meanness  of  the  trick  with  which  he 
little  enough  to  trot  his  own  creation  out  cheated  his  dupes, — as  a  chimney-sweeper 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  as  though  deter-  rejoices  in  his  own  soot  when  he  takes  the 
mined  to  show  how  poor  and  mean  a  wall  of  every  passenger  in  the  street, 
thing  it  was  that  he  had  done  !  We  can  We  remember  a  (]uarrel  in  the  streets 
only  account  for  “  Lothair  ”  by  supposing  between  an  officer  and  the  guard  of  a 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  determined  to  satir-  coach  off  duty.  The  guard  was  well 
ize  the  aristocracy  which  has  submitted  dressed,  and  the  officer  asked  for  his  card, 
itself  to  him,  and  the  countr)',  which  for  The  man  tendered  a  card,  on  the  top  of 
some  months  he  certainly  ruled,  by  palm-  which  was  a  picture  of  a  flying  vehicle 
ing  off  upon  it  as  a  work  of  genius  a  book  with  an  attendant  blowing  a  long  horn, 
purposely  filled  with  every  fault  but  one  “  That’s  me,”  said  the  guard,  holding  the 
of  which  a  novel  can  be  guilty.  “  I  will  card  with  his  left  hand,  and  indicating  the 
give  them,"  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  said  long  horn  with  the  nail  of  his  right  fore- 
to  himself  in  his  cynic  solitude, — “  I  will  finger.  “  I  knew  you  were  some  low 
grve  them  a  story  that  shall  be  vulgar,  ill-  fellow,”  said  the  officer,  in  disgust.  “  No, 
written,  passing  all  previous  measures  in  sir ;  not  so,”  replied  the  guard ;  “  I  am 
the  absurdity  of  its  adulation  of  rank,  false  a  low  fellow,  no  doubt;  but  you  didn’t 
31s  it  can  be  made  in  its  descriptions  of  know  it.”  The  guard’s  triumph  was 
life,  stuffed  with  folly  ;  and  even  that  they  certainly  ver\'  sweet,  and  sweet  must  be 
sh.all  accept, — because  it  comes  from  the  triumph  of  .Mr.  Disraeli  as  he  reflects 
me!”  “  Lothair  ”  is  not  indecent.  Had  that  his  novel  has  been  accepted  as  a 
it  been  so,  the  indecency  would,  for  some  work  of  genius,  and  that  the  great  peers 
^  •  readers,  have  dissipated  the  dulness,  and  and  country  gentlemen  of  England  have 
the  satire  would  have  been  less  complete,  been  told  in  the  plainest  language  what 
As  it  is,  the  success  has  been  perfect.  If  he  thinks  of  them. 

our  theory  as  to  “Lothair”  be  correct.  How  the  dukes  and  S(]uires  will  now 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  now  sitting  alone,  radiant  carry  themselves  in  the  presence  of  .Mr. 
wnth  triumph,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  Disraeli,  and  to  what  extent  their  political 
insatiate  gullibility  of  his  dupes.  But  he  obedience  to  a  recognized  leader  may  be 
must  be  lonely  in  his  success,  as  were  influencedby  the  feelings  towards  the  man, 
Paracelsus,  Cagliostro,  Barry  Lyndon,  and  we  can  only  learn  by  observation.  Prob¬ 
other  great  (juacks  and  conjurers  with  ably  no  duke  and  no  country  gentleman 
whose  characters  we  have  become  ac-  yet  knows  what  he  will  do.  'I’he  manage- 
quainted  either  from  real  life  or  from  fic-  ment  of  political  parties  in  this  country 
tion.  And  no  small  portion  of  his  triumph  is  a  great  affair  ; — and  a  novel,  even 
must  consist  in  his  own  feeling  of  his  own  though  it  be  written  by  an  ex-Premier, 
abasement.  “These  dukes  and  mar-  can,  after  all,  be  but  a  little  thing.  It 
quises,  who  have  all  danced  to  my  piping,  will  |)robably  be  found  impossible  to  de- 
and  have  followed  me  whither  I  have  pose  Mr.  Disraeli , at  once,  because  he  has 
chosen  to  lead  them, — one  day  up  to  the  written  “  Ia)th,air,”  as  a  clerk  would  be 
transcendental  heights  of  an  ideal  aristoc-  dismissed  from  a  public  office  were  he  to 
racy,  and  the  next  down  into  the  open  write  letters  to  the  newspapers  about  the 
plains  of  democratic  rationalism,  before  secret.aries  in  his  department.  One 
whom  I  have  always  asserted  my  ow'n  Premier  edits  the  biography  of  a  poet,  a 
superiority  to  them,  both  in  race  and  in-  second  translates  Homer,  a  third  gives  to 
tellect, — ffiese  poqjhyTOgeniti  who  have  the  public  his  8i>eculations  on  religion, — 
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and  a  fourth  writes  a  novel.  In  each  case 
the  work  of  the  man,  as  author,  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  {jolitician.  and  need  have 
no  more  reference  to  it  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  name  only  been 
the  same,  and  the  personages  been  double, 
as  is  the  work.  Such  will  be  the  argu¬ 
ment  used  by  many,  and  the  man’s  capa¬ 
city  for  ruling, — such  as  it  is, — will  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  in  no  degree  impaired 
by  his  last  literary  labors.  But  yet  we 
cannot  imagine  that  a  second  marquis 
would  consent  to  accept  the  strawberry 
leaves  from  his  hand,  or  that  any  jMjer 
w’ould  be  proud  of  a  garter  that  he  should 
bestow.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  peers  will  no 
doubt  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
rights  as  firmly  established  as  those  con¬ 
ferred  by  Pitt  or  Peel ;  but  we  cannot  but 
think  that  ridicule  will  be  attached  to 
them  to  the  end  of  time, — or  at  least  to 
the  end  of  the  peerage, — such  as  that 
which  was,  we  are  told,  the  fate  of  certain 
Irish  knights  whose  honors  were  laid  upon 
them  in  the  social  hours  of  a  jovial  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has,  in  tnith,  done  all  the 
injury  to  dukes  which  it  was  possible  that 
he  could  effect ;  and  if  he  have  not  done 
this  wittingly,  we  know  of  no  theory  by 
which  the  writing  of  his  book  can  be 
explained,'  compatible  with  our  own  im¬ 
pressions  of  his  cleverness.  'I'hat  he 
may  think  them  to  be  too  stupid  and 
thick-skiiTned  to  feel  his  satire  may  be 
possible.  We  ourselves,  not  knowing 
much  of  dukes  personally,  but  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy, 
believe  them  to  be,  on  an  average,  less 
stupid  and  less  thick-skinned  than  other 
lieople  ;  and  if  so,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  they  should  now  endure  his  pres¬ 
ence,  or  consent  to  work  again  under 
his  direction.  But,  as  regards  the  country, 
this  is  not  the  chief  question  which  one 
feels  called  ujion  to  answer  in  reference 
to  the  sjieculations  raised  by  the  late 
Prime  Minister’s  novel.  In  the  fulness 
of  time  Mr.  Disraeli  will  pass  away  from 
the  House  of  Commons  and  from  life, 
and  another  leader  of  the  conservative 
party  will  sit  on'  the  front  bench.  Oiu- 
aristocrats  w'ill  probably  have  learned  a 
lesson,  and  will  be  careful  to  install  in 
that  high  place  some  one  less  given  to 
conjuring  in  ix>litics,  as  to  whom  they 
may  be  fairly  certain  that  he  will  not 
first  use  them,  and  then  rub  their  noses 


in  the  dust,  covering  them  with  grotesque 
ridicule.  But  in  the  mean  time  what  are 
we  to  think  of  these  highly-borned  legisla¬ 
tors,  of  whom  the  country  has  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  proud,  although  their  position 
hardly  admits  of  a  logical  defence,  who  have 
lately  subjected  themselves  to  such  a  leader? 

As  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  an  hereditary  house  of  legis¬ 
lators  is,  from  its  very  nature,  subject  to 
criticism  ;  and  from  day  to  day  becomes 
more  and  more  opposed  to  that  ration¬ 
alism  which  is  growing  in  tlie  country. 

It  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  been  sincere  enough  in  his  demo¬ 
cratic  convictions  to  desire  to  show  to 
Englishmen  how  absurd  must  be  a  legis¬ 
lative  system  in  which  such  a  one  as 
he  can  achieve  the  power  of  making 
an  hereditary  legislator ; — and  that  he 
has  capped  his  proof  by  ridiculing  his 
own  work  as  soon  as  it  has  been  turned 
out  of  his  hand.  But  even  though  we 
should  take  this  explanation  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
accept  his  testimony.  We  have  often 
thought  Mr.  Disraeli’s  views  of  English 
life  and  of  h'nglish  politics  to  be  in¬ 
genious  and  clever,  but  we  have  never 
taken  them  to  be  correct  or  even  true. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  dukes  and  marquises  have, 
from  the  first  days  of  their  creation 
in  the  “Young  Duke”  and  in  “Vi¬ 
vian  Grey,”  been  to  our  thinking  verjr 
unlike  ordinary  British  noblemen.  If  it 
be  the  case  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  ma¬ 
ligned  the  dukes,  we  should  at  any  rate 
be  careful  not  to  be  hurried  on  by  his 
untrustworthy  evidence  to  a  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  them.  We  acknowledge 
the  jioignancy  of  the  satire  ;  but  it  is 
directed  against  us,  the  common  English- 
reading  jveople,  as  well  as  against  the 
dukes ;  and  in  protesting  against  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  book,  we  find  ourselves 
bound  to  make  common  cause  with 
those  w'ho  have  been  born  in  the  pur¬ 
ple,  and  even  with  the  very  lords  who 
have  been  exalted  to  new  purple  by  the^ 
right  hand  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  We  are  for 
the  moment  in  love  with  the  House  of 
Peers,  at  one  with  dukes  and  marejuises, 
and  even  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  w’hole  conservative  party.  We  are 
in  the  same  boat  w’ith  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  have  been  insulted,  maligned, 
and  laughed  at,  only  in  one  degree  more 
cruelly  than  ourselves.  They  have  been 
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described  in  “I^othair”  in  a  spirit  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  emanated  from 
a  joint  committee  of  upholsterers,  hair¬ 
dressers,  jewellers,  and  footmen  ;  and  we 
have  been  expected  to  accept  the  de¬ 
scription  as  having  been  given  in  good 
faith  and  with  all  the  graces  of  mr^ern 
literature.  Being  thus  in  the  same  boat 
with  them,  we  are  well  disposed  to  pull  an 
oar  on  their  behalf. 

In  simple  tnith,  we  should  be  veiy  sorry 
even  to  anticipate  the  end  of  legislat¬ 
ing  dukes  in  England.  Believing  that 
things  are  made  firm,  and  stable,  and  ser¬ 
viceable  in  this  world, — or  at  any  rate 
in  this  England, — rather  by  use,  and 
custom,  and  training,  than  by  being  shaped 
in  conformity  with  any  theory  of  ideal  i>er- 
fection,  we  do  not  care  for  logical  objec¬ 
tions,  and  are  ready  to  accept  the  good 
provided  for  us  without  hankering  after 
something  which  might  ^lossibly  be  better, 
and  which  w’e  could  only  attain  by  means 
of  change  and  convulsions  which  would 
in  themselves  be  full  of  danger.  Taking 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  whole,  we  find  that 
we  obtain  from  it  an  immense  amount  of 
unbought  work,  which  is  done  with  clean 
hands,  with  steadfast  industry,  with  accu¬ 
rate  skill,  and  with  perfect  patriotism. 
While  we  have  such  men  to  work  for  us  as 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Salisbuiy',  and  Lord 
Carnarvon, — we  puqwsely  name  conser¬ 
vative  Peers,  and  Peers  who  have  inherited 
their  seats  in  Parliament, — we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  even  to  wish  for  a  Senate 
in  lieu  of  our  Lords,  the  members  of  which 
must  be  elected  by  some  one,  and  might 
possibly  be  elected  by  a  Mr.  Disraeli.  That 
there  may  be  fools,  and  even  worse  than 
fools,  in  a  House  of  Parliament  filled  by  a 
system  of  inheritance,  amounts,  in  the 
working  of  the  thing,  to  no  serious  injury. 
There  is  a  self-acting  crucible  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  by  means  of  which  the  dross  is 
made  to  eliminate  itself  and  take  itself 
off, — so  that  the  fools  and  worse  than  fools, 
do  not  trouble  us.  A  silly  lord  may 
,now  and  again  air  his  folly  by  a  silly 
speech,  but  the  inconvenience  thence  aris¬ 
ing  falls  rather  on  his  brother  peers  than 
upon  us.  Taking  our  peers,  too,  as  a 
whole,  we  think  that  they  do  live  in 
accordance  with  the  motto  of  noblesse 
oblige,  which  should  be  the  one  great 
rule  of  their  order.  These  take  much 
from  the  people  of  this  countr)’,  in  the 
way  of  privileges  accorded  to  rank,  of 
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high  bearing,  and  grand  dignity,  and  gen¬ 
eral  observance  ; — more,  we  think,  than 
is  given  to  the  nobility  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  under  heaven  ;  but  they  give  more 
in  return  for  it  than  other  nobles  give. 
They  are  easy  of  access,  affable,  and  for 
the  most  i)art  only  too  generous  with  their 
wealth.  \Ve  were  wandering  but  the  other 
day  in  the  domains  of  a  great  duke,  which 
were  free  to  us  as  was  the  air, — a  spot 
blessed  with  all  the  channs  of  water,  wood, 
and  hill, — and  we  found  ourselves  to  be 
under  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
duke.  We  reflected  that  dukes  in  the 
land  were  veiy  useful,  and,  in  the  fulness 
of  our  enjoyment,  reconciled  our  spirit 
with  the  whole  conservative  side  of  society 
in  England. 

But  we  think  that  the  conser\ative  side 
of  society  in  England, — at  any  rate,  as 
far  as  it  finds  itself  at  one  with  the  con¬ 
servative  party  in  politics, — should  look 
about  with  some  common  prudence,  and 
choose  its  leaders  better  than  it  has  done, 
if  it  wish  to  hold  its  own  in  the  land. 
The  writing  of  a  novel,  as  we  have  said 
above,  is  in  itself  but  a  trivial  matter  ; — 
so  trivial  that  it  can  hardly  be  supixjsed 
that  the  condition  of  public  affairs  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  influenced  by  it.  But  the 
public  work  of  a  Prime  Minister,  or  an 
ex-Prime  Minister, — of  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  a  great  party,  is  not  trivial ; 
and,  even  though  it  be  done  after  the  very 
poor  fashion  just  now  adopted  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  it  will  have  great  effect.  It  can¬ 
not  be  for  the  credit  of  such  peers  as  we 
have  named  above, —  or  indeed,  for  the 
credit  of  the  country  party  generally,  that 
they  should  yield  their  public  services  to 
the  direction  of  the  author  of  “  Lothair.” 
A  Prime  Minister  in  England  holds  a 
great  station,  and  is  a  very  great  man. 
We  quite  accede  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  position  which, — al¬ 
ways  to  our  great  regret, — he  has  won  for 
himself.  But  when  we  find  that  he  has 
dragged  his  honors  through  the  mud  as 
soon  as  they  were  worn,  by  descending  to 
personalities  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  slightest  novelist  of  the  day,  and  has 
put  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  book 
as  to  which,  speaking  of  it  in  sober  earn¬ 
est,  it  is  impossible  to  invent  any  rational 
theory  for  its  absurd  puerilities,  we  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  the  consei^  ative  party  of 
England  is  in  great  danger  while  it  sub¬ 
mits  itself  to  such  a  leader. 
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We  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  us 
demented  for  asking  the  above  question  ; 
but  Mr.  John  Hampden  (or  “  Parallax") 
has  recently  backed  his  opinion  to  the 
contrary  by  a  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds ; 
and  an  interesting  experiment  has  taken 
place.  This  gentleman,  in  1865,  i)ublish- 
ed  a  book  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a 
plane,  without  motion,  and  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  anything  in  the  firmament  anal¬ 
ogous  to  itself.  The  whole  (juestion 
turns  on  the  convexity  of  water,  for  if  the 
earth  is  a  globe,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  in  circumference,  the  surface  of  all 
standing  water  must  have  a  certain  degree 
of  convexity  ;  every  part  must  be  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  rising  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  inches  per  mile  ;  and  in  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  mile,  eight  inches  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  distance,  .^^r.  Hamp¬ 
den  says  he  tried  the  following  experi¬ 
ment.  In  the  Old  IJedford  Canal,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  a  boat  and  flag  was  directed 
to  sail  from  Welney  Bridge,  and  remain 
at  U’elche’s  Dam,  six  miles  distant.  Mr. 
Hampden,  with  a  telescope,  placed  him¬ 
self  in  the  water  as  a  bather,  with  his  eye 
not  exceeding  eight  inches  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  flag  and  the  boat  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  were  clearly  visible  through¬ 
out  the  whole  distance,  so  that  he  con¬ 
cluded  if  the  surface  of  the  water  had 
risen  as  above  mentioned,  he  could  not 
have  seen  the  boat  at  all.  We  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to 
follow  Mr.  Hampden  in  the  fiir  fetched 
theories  contained  in  his  volume.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  this  gentleman  offered  to 
stake  five  hundred  pounds  on  his  jheory  ; 
and  .Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  offering,  in  like  manner,  to  stake 
five  hundred  pounds  upon  the  issue,  and 
agreeing  to  “  prove  the  convexity  or  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  surface  of  a  canal,  river,  or 
lake.”  The  spot  chosen  was  that  portion 
of  the  Old  Bedford  Canal  between  Old 
Bedford  Bridge  and  Welney  Bridge,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

'I'he  experiment  came  off  March  5, 
1870;  and  an  oblong  signal,  six  feet  by 
three,  was  placed  on  Old  Bedford  Bridge, 
its  centre  being  thirteen  feet  four  inches 
above  the  water.  .\t  three  miles’  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  canal  (we  quote  from  the 
New  Series.— Vou  XIL,  No.  4. 


report  of  .Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Hampden’s 
referee),  a  staff  was  erected,  having  a  red 
disc  of  wood  one  foot  in  diameter  affixed 
to  it,  the  centre  of  which  was  also  thir¬ 
teen  feet  four  inches  above  the  water ; 
and  on  Welney  Bridge,  three  miles  far¬ 
ther,  a  third  signal  was  placed,  reaching 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  thirteen  feet  four 
inches  likewise  above  the  water.  The 
observations  were  made  by  means  of  a 
large  telescope  (four-inch  object-glass), 
and  also  by  means  of  a  sixteen-inch 
Troughton  level,  placed  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  and  height  above  the  water  as  the 
large  achromatic.  On  the  central  signal- 
staff  there  was  a  red  disc,  which  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  nine  feet  four  inches 
above  the  water,  or  four  feet  lower  than 
the  other. 

Now  the  result  was,  that  in  each  of 
these  observations,  one  taken  from  Wel¬ 
ney  Bridge,  and  the  other  from  Old  Bed¬ 
ford  Bridge,  with  the  large  achromatic 
telescope,  the  two  discs  of  the  central  staff 
ai>peared  in  each  case  above  the  other 
bridge,  showing  that  the  signal- staff  in  the 
centre  was  higher,  and  thus  proving  the 
convexity  of  the  water.  Similar  results 
appeared  with  the  telescope  of  a  sixteen- 
inch  'I'roughton  level,  placed  in  the  same 
])Osition.  The  umpires,  of  course,  could 
not  agree,  and  the  editor  of  the  Field 
was  called  in  as  referee.  He  decided 
that  Mr.  W'allace,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
l)eriment  agreed  on,  has  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  the  “  curvature  to  and  fro  ’’  of 
the  Bedford  C.anal  to  the  extent  of  five 
feet  more  or  less.  He  therefore  paid 
Mr.  Wallace  the  one  thousand  pounds 
that  had  been  lodged  at  Coutts’s  Bank. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  letter  to  the  Field 
(.•\l)ril  2,  1870),  commenting  on  .Mr.  Car- 
jrenter’s  remarks  in  his  Report,  says  that 
that  gentleman  objects  to  the  value  of  the 
view  in  the  large  telescope  “because  it 
showed  but  two  joints,  when  a  compa¬ 
rison  had  to  be  instituted  between  three ; " 
but  he  omits  to  state  that  the  telescope 
itself  was  placed  accurately  at  the  third 
point,  just  as  was  the  spirit-level  tele¬ 
scope — to  the  view  shown  by  which  he 
makes  no  objection.  The  views  from 
both  extremities  of  the  six  miles  agreeing 
so  closely,  both  prove  the  very  great  ac- 
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curacy  of  the  level  used,  and  that  it  may 
be  depended  upon  to  show  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water  does  really  sink  below  the 
true  level  line  in  a  continually  increasing 
degree  as  the  distance  is  greater ;  but 
the  proof  of  convexity  in  no  way  depends 
on  this  accuracy,  as  it  was  shown  still 
better  by  the  large  telescope  without  a 
spirit-level.  The  curvature  shown  by  the 
large  telescope  is  about  five  and  a  half 
feet  at  the  middle  signal,  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant  ;  ecjual  to  eleven  feet,  if  measured  at 
the  farther  signal ;  and  the  depression  be¬ 
low  the  cross  hair  or  true  level  line  being, 
according  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  an  equal 
amount,  makes  twenty-two  feet  in  all, 
leaving  less  than  two  feet  for  refraction 
to  bring  it  to  the  full  theoretical  amount, 
which  is  something  less  than  twenty-four 
feet.  The  three  points  deviated  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  direction  very  nearly  as  much  as  is 
required  by  the  assumed  dimensions  of 
the  earth,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that 
the  level  telescope  line  is  a  tangent  to  a 
circle,  approximately  the  circle  of  the  earth. 
Mr.  Vernon  says,  if  the  telescope  in  this 
experiment  had  been  laid  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  a  plumb-line  dropped  from  its 
centre,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  three  miles  off  was  six 
feet,  and  at  six  miles,  twenty-four  feet, 
lower  than  the  water  at  the  spot  where  the 
obser\’ation  was  made. 

Of  course  Mr.  Hampden  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result,  and  still  asserts  that 
the  surface  of  water  is  as  flat  as  any  bil¬ 
liard  table  in  the  metropolis ;  and  in  an 
angry  letter  to  the  Field,  he  tells  the 
editor  that  if  he  touches  the  money  to 
hand  it  to  Mr.  Wallace,  he  will  serve  them 
both  with  a  writ  for  conspiring  to  obtain 
money  on  false  pretences. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Hearder  of  Plymouth  tells  us 
that  “  Parallax  ”  some  years  ago  visited 
Plymouth,  and  in  one  of  his  lectures  as¬ 
serted  that  the  rock  upon  which  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse  is  built,  and  which  is 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  shore,  could 
be  seen  as  distinctly  from  the  beach  under 
the  Hoe  as  it  could  from  the  top  of  the 
Hoe  itself,  an  elevation  of  about  eighty 
feet.  Several  gentlemen  agreed  to  meet 
on  the  Hoe  to  test  the  experiment.  The 
Eddystone  lighthouse  is  about  eighty  feet 
high,  and  is  built  on  a  rock  which  is 
nearly  covered  at  high-water.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  its  upper 
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portion,  and  the  remainder  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  painted  in  different  colored 
bands;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Hearder  remarks, 
it  formed  an  admirable  object  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  experiment.  A  telescope  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Hoe  at  the  height 
of  about  eighty-four  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  below,  to  correspond  with  the 
height  of  the  Eddystone,  sixteen  miles  off. 
From  this,  the  whole  of  the  Eddystone 
and  its  rock  were  distinctly  visible.  Put 
when  the  telescope  was  removed  ten  or 
twelve  feet  lower,  the  rocks  were  invisi¬ 
ble  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  telescope 
was  removed  lower  and  lower,  band  after 
band  of  the  body  of  the  building  sank  be¬ 
low  the  horizon,  till  at  last,  ten  feet  above 
the  water’s  edge,  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the  lantern.  Five  feet  lower,  the  lan¬ 
tern  itself  disappeared.  “  Parallax  ”  being 
asked  to  account  for  this,  said  it  was  due 
to  the  undulations  of  the  waves ;  but  the 
day  was  so  fine,  that  small  vessels  could 
be  seen  on  the  horizon  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  breeze  was  very  slight,  and 
did  not  produce  waves  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  obser\ers  from  standing  within 
an  average  distance  of  three  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  water  on  the  beach.  On  the 
same  occasion,  several  vessels  were  watch¬ 
ed,  some  of  which,  leaving  the  shore, 
could  be  seen  gradually  to  descend  below 
the  horizon,  until  the  hull,  and  even 
half  the  rigging,  were  out  of  sight  to  all 
the  observers  but  “  Parallax,”  who  always 
protested  he  could  see  the  hull  as  plainly 
as  before. 

Homer  considered  the  world  as  flat. 
Mr.  (iladstone,  in  his  Studies  of  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age,  states  that  in 
Homer’s  estimation  the  form  of  the  world 
was  not  circular,  but  oval,  having  a  short¬ 
er  diameter  from  east  to  west  than  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  map  he  gives,  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  with 
rounded  edges,  like  the  oblong  shield  then 
in  use.  The  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  is  due  to 
the  Pythagoreans,  who  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  from  astronomical  observations  ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  Pythagoras  was 
himself  aware  of  this  truth.  It  was  not 
received  generally  in  Greece  until  the 
age  of  Plato.  The  Arabs  speculated  on 
the  spherical  form  of  the  globe,  and  the 
calif  Almamoun,  in  814  a.d.,  ordered  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  which,  at  a  much  later 
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period,  was  imitated  by  Snellius  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Norwood  in  England.  The 
length  of  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  dif¬ 
ferent  latitudes  gives  the  form  and  size  of 
the  earth.  Eleven  arcs  have  been  measur¬ 
ed  in  Europe,  one  in  the  Andes,  two  in 
the  East  Indies.  No  two  of  these  yielded 
the  same  result,  showing  the  slightly  ir¬ 
regular  form  of  the  earth.  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,  in  her  Physical  Geography,  points 
out  that  the  dip  or  depression  of  the 
horizon  is,  in  round  numbers,  a  fathom 
for  every  three  miles  of  distance  ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  object  a  fathom  or  si.x  feet  high 
would  be  hid  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  Since  the 
dip  increases  as  the  square,  a  hill  one 
hundred  fathoms  high  would  be  hid  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles.  Another  mode  of 


determining  the  form  of  the  earth  is  by  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum.  Its  descent, 
and  consequently  its  oscillations,  are  ac¬ 
celerated  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
gravitation,  which  increases  from  the 
ecpiator  to  the  poles.  Experiments  have 
been  made  at  various  places,  but*  no  two 
sets  give  exactly  the  same  results.  The 
method  employed  for  measuring  arcs  of 
the  meridian,  and  that  of  deducing  the 
form  of  the  earth  from  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum,  are  given  in  the  sixth  sec¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  Connection  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,  eighth  edition.  Of 
course,  all  this  will  be  nonsense  to  “Par¬ 
allax  ;  ”  but  we  may  be  well  content  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  all  think¬ 
ing  men. 


RACING 
BY  THE 


Jean  Racine,  who,  by  the  general  con¬ 
sent  of  critics,  ranks  third  among  the 
great  dramatic  poets  of  Erance,  was 
born  at  Laferto-.Milon,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1639.  Like  Moliere,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  classical^  education,  remaining 
for  three  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
recluses  of  Port  Royal,  during  which  time 
he  exhibited  great  eagerness  in  the  study  of 
the  classics.  In  1660,  when  only  2 1  years  of 
age,  he  received  one  hundred  louis  and  a 
pension  of  600  livres  for  an  ode  entitled 
La  Nymphe  de  la  Seine,  which  he  adtlress- 
ed  to  the  Spanish  Infanta,  Maria  Theresa, 
on  the  occ.asion  of  her  marriage  to  Louis 
XIV.  His  next  publication  was  an  otic, 
which  appeared  in  1663,  called  _Z<r  Pe- 
nommee  aux  ^[uses,  which  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  lloileau.  A 
little  before  this  he  had  been  encouraged 
by  Moliire,  who  suggested  the  plan  of  his 
first  tragedy.  La  Thebaide,  on  Us  frires 
cnnemis.  This  play  was  performed  in 
1664,  and  was  followed  in  1665  by  Alex¬ 
andre,  which  was  quite  a  success.  An- 
dromaque,  however,  produced  in  1667, 
was  the  first  play  which  showed  the  real 
scope  of  his  genius,  and  it  is  still  ranked 
among  his  finest  tragedies.  In  1668  ap¬ 
peared  his  three-act  comedy  of  Les  Plai- 
dears,  written  in  imitation  of  the  famous 
“Wasps”  of  Aristophanes;  and  during 
the  next  year  he  published  his  Britanni- 
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cus,  a  very  powerful  tragedy,  of  which  the 
principal  materials  were  drawn  from  the 
pages  of  Tacitus. 

“  About  this  time  ”  (we  quote  now 
from  the  American  Cyclopedia)  “  Hen¬ 
rietta  of  F.ngland,  wishing  to  place  the 
veteran  Corneille  and  his  young  rival  in 
competition  with  each  other,  privately  re¬ 
quested  each  to  write  a  tragedy  founded 
upon  the  illicit  love  of  the  Emperor 
Titus  and  Queen  Berenice.  Unfit  for  the 
stage  as  such  a  subject  was,  the  two  poets 
eagerly  accepted  it.  Racine  succeeded 
in  protlucing  a  series  of  touching  scenes, 
embellished  by  the  most  exquisite  jKjetry, 
so  that  his  Berenice  has  been  properly 
styled  a  beautiful  elegy  in  five  acts ;  but 
the  Tite  et  Berenice  of  Corneille  was  a 
complete  failure.  Racine  now  wrote  in 
succession  three  other  tragedies  :  Baja- 
zet  (1672),  which,  contrary  to  all  pre¬ 
cedents,  was  founded  on  a  contemporary 
occurrence  in  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
Mithridate  (1673);  and  Iphiginie  en 
Aulide  (1674),  a  remodelling  of  one  of 
the  plays  of  Euripides,  which  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Voltaire  the  master-piece  of 
the  French  stage.  Phldre,  which  was 
produced  three  years  later,  is  considered 
by  some  critics  superior  to  Iphigenie. 
The  Duke  of  Nevers,  the  Duchess  of 
bouillon,  Mme.  Deshoulieres,  and  several 
other  literary  characters,  now  put  forward 
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as  a  competitor  to  Racine  a  third-rate 
poet  named  Pradon,  for  whose  Phldre  et 
Hypolite  they  secured  popularity,  while 
they  managed  to  keep  the  public  away 
from  the  theatre  in  which  the  true  Phldre 
was  performed.  This  injustice  inflicted 
a  sever^ wound  upon  Racine’s  sensibility; 
and  having  married  a  very  devout  wife, 
and  possessing  in  his  ofhce  as  royal  his¬ 
toriographer  a  comfortable  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  he  resolved  to  cease  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  devote  his  time  to  religious 
exercises,  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  manuscript  of 
this  work,  w’hich  was  never  quite  com¬ 
pleted,  was  lost  in  a  fire  in  1726,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fragment  including  six 
years,  from  1672  to  1678.  In  the  mean 
time  Racine  had  acquired  the  favor  of 
Mine,  de  Maintenon,  who  persuaded  him 
to  compose  a  drama  to  be  acted  by  the 
pupils  of  the  royal  female  seminary  of 
St.  Cyr.  He  therefore  wrote,  in  1689, 
his  biblical  drama  of  Esther,  in  which  he 
introduced  choruses,  and  the  performance 
was  a  decided  success.  The  poet,  encour¬ 
aged  by  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  undertook 
another  play  of  the  same  kind,  but  of 
wider  scope  and  projwrtions ;  the  subject 
he  chose  was  the  fall  of  Athaliah.  This 
was  his  last  dramatic  composition.  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  now  had  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  dramatic  ])erformances  by 
the  young  ladies  under  her  care,  and  when 
was  completed,  in  1691,  she  caused 
it  to  be  recited  merely  twice  in  a  pm- 
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vate  room,  without  costumes  or  scenery. 
When  the  piece  was  jirinted  it  was  scarce¬ 
ly  noticed  by  the  public.  Boileau  con¬ 
soled  his  friend  under  his  disappointment. 

‘  This  is  your  finest  work,'  he  said, 

‘  and  the  public  will  acknowledge  it  in  the 
end.’  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  but 
not  in  the  poet’s  lifetime.  Athalie  had  to 
wait  25  years  to  be  performed  at  the 
Thedtre  Fran^ais,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  1 8th  century  that  full  justice 
was  done  to  it.  By  the  advice  of  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  Racine  now  wrote  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  vividly  depicted  the 
unhapipy  condition  of  France,  and  sug¬ 
gested  some  reforms  at  which  Louis  XIV. 
was  highly  offended  ;  and  his  displeasure 
is  said  to  have  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
Racine’s  mind  as  seriously  to  aggravate  a 
disease  of  the  liver,  from  which  he  had 
been  suffering  for  several  years.  He 
pined  away,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or 
two  breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried, 
according  to  his  desire,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Port  Royal ;  and  on  the  destruction  of  the 
convent  in  1711,  his  remains  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  at  Paris,  where  they  now  rest.” 

Racine  died  on  April  2 2d,  1699.  He 
was  a  genial  and  amiable  man  in  private 
life,  at  least  during  the  larger  part  of  it, 
and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  among 
the  distinguished  p)ersonages  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  laborious  student  and  a  careful 
writer,  and  had  a  polished  elegance  and 
precision  of  style  such  as  had  been  at¬ 
tained  by  no  pirevious  writer  in  France. 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  WOOD. 

This  is  »  woodland  scene — a  smooth-trunked  beech 
O’ercanopies  my  head  with  emerald  arch  ; 
Primroses  cluster  round  my  feet,  and  reach 
In  lightsome  groups,  like  lambs  upon  a  march, 
Down  to  the  river’s  rushy  side.  In  speech 
Of  sylvan  music,  from  yon  plumy  larch, 

The  throstle  talks  with  her  whose  tawny  breast 
Warms  into  wings  the  sapphires  of  his  nest. 


There  Cumledge  hides  amid  its  rook -loved  pines  * 
A  master  kincL  Yon  three-arched  bridge  be¬ 
strides 

The  Hotspur  Whitwlder,  whose  liquid  lines 
Poured  through  the  arches,  blend  in  gentle  tides ; 
But  gentle  only  when  the  blue  sky  shines  ; 

For  let  but  Sn»nmer  tempest  prick  his  sides. 

Then  forthwith  from  the  sullen  hills  he  roars. 

And  troubles  like  a  sea  his  rural  shores. 


Here  let  me  muse,  amidst  the  nervous  air, 

I.aden  with  scent  of  flowers,  and  song  of  bircLs, 
And  undertones  of  river  tuneful  there 
Among  his  pebbles.  Thoughts  flash  forth  in  words. 
As  matches  burst  aflame,  that  scene  so  fair. 

Of  stream,  and  vale,  and  hill,  and  flocks,  and  herds. 
Seen  through  the  skyey  loops  of  shady  leaves 
Its  meed  of  thankful  gladsomeness  receives. 


See  !  yonder  on  the  tree-besprinkled  steep. 

There  sleeps  a  solemn  scene.  There  sleep  the  dead. 
Around  a  roofless  church,  itself  asleej). 

And  buried  underneath  the  i\7,  spread 

Along  its  crumbling  walls.  Who  would  not  weep. 

If  they,  like  me,  dear  friends  remember^ 

Asleep  beneath  yon  quaint  memorial  stones. 
Which  tell  no  lying  Ustory  o’er  their  bones  ? 
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Have  I  not  sprinkled  the  symbolic  drops 
On  some  of  tnose  whose  now  untinted  faces 
Are  withering  there  ?  Upon  the  sunny  slopes 
Of  the  green  bridal  hill,  ail  white  with  daisies, 
Have  I  not  married  others  rich  in  hopes  ? — 

But  where  are  they  f — In  yonder  darksome  places. 
Like  flowers  cut  down  beneath  the  mower’s  scythe, 
On  held  whereon  erewhile  they  grew  so  blithe  I 

Cease,  rueful  hill,  my  pensive  heart  to  twinge. 

And  turn  my  eye  where  yonder  prospects  lure — 
Vales  washed  with  pearly  showers,  and  bright  with 
tinge 

Of  virgin  Summer’s  gushing  garniture  ; 

And  green-haired,  cuckoo-haunted  woods  that 
fringe 

The  heathy  skirts  of  breezy  I.ammermoor  ; 

Ah  !  these  are  scenes  forever  dear  to  me  ; 

Dearest  when  seen  on  Summer’s  nursing  knee  ! 

1.0  !  rising  proudly  from  yon  wild  ravine. 

See  Cockbum  Law,  like  watcher  grim  in  arms  ; 
Ix>ok  north  on  Abliey’s  fairy,  sainted  scene. 

And  south  on  classic  Cheviot’s  ghostly  charms  ; 
The  far  and  fleecy  vale  of  Twe^  between. 

Rich  in  red  orchards,  and  in  corn-clad  farms, 

In  hoary  castles,  and  in  maiden  towers. 

That  lift  their  spires  aloft  from  fairy  bowers. 

But  huge  clouds  rise  and  purple  wide  the  west  ; 
Behind  them  snowy  sheets  in  volumes  fly. 

Like  foam  from  rocks  rolled  back  on  ocean’s  breast 
Again  to  turn,  and  edge  the  rampart  by  ; 

And  lo  !  the  bow,  like  Joseph’s  radiant  vest. 
Scarfs  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  darksome  sky  ; 
Prelusive  rain-mist  dims  the  distance  gray. 

And  bids  me  hasten  on  my  homeward  way. 


LADY  FAIR. 

Underneath  the  beech-tree  sitting. 
With  that  everlasting  knitting. 

And  the  soft  sun-shadows  flitting 
Through  your  wavy  hair  ; 

All  my  thoughts  and  plans  confusing. 
All  my  resolution  losing. 

Say,  what  matter’s  in  your  musing. 
Lady  fair? 

Oh,  the  charm  that  in  your  face  is  ! 
All  the  loves  and  all  the  graces  1 
To  be  clasped  in  your  embraces 
Monarch’s  guerdon  were : 

Not  a  man,  I  ween,  who  sees  you. 
But  would  give  his  life  to  please  you. 
Yet  you  say — that  lovers  tease  you  ! 
Lady  f^air  I 

One  by  one,  to  their  undoing. 

Fools  in  plenty  come  a-wooing. 
Baffled  still,  but  still  pursuing. 
Tangled  in  the  snare  : 

In  your  ever-changing  smile  hid, 

Or  beneath  your  deepy  eyelid. 

Many  a  heart  it  hath  beguiled. 

Lady  fair  ! 

While  the  summer  breezes  fan  her 
Oently  with  their  leafy  banner, 
Venus’  form  and  Dian’s  manner 
Doth  my  goddess  wear  : 


Lives  the  man  who  can  discover 
Any  secret  spell  to  move  her 
To  the  wish  of  mortal  lover, 

Cold  as  fair  ? 

But  to  see  those  dark  eyes  brighten. 
And  for  me  with  kindness  lighten, 
W'hile  the  cheek’s  rich  colors  heighten. 
What  would  I  not  dare  ? 

To  inform  their  scornful  splendor 
With  the  love-light  soft  and -tender. 
Bow  the  proud  heart  to  surrender, 
Lady  fair  1 

By  the  lives  that  thou  hast  broken. 

By  the  words  that  I  have  spoken. 

By  the  passion  they  betoken, 

I  have  loved,  I  swear. 

Only  thee  since  I  have  seen  thee  ; 

And,  if  woman’  heart  be  in  thee, 

I  will  die  but  I  will  win  thee. 

Lady  fair  1 


THE  HYMN  OF  NIGHT. 

raOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  LAMARTINE. 

The  day  is  dying  on  thy  hills  O  Earth  1 
And  I  remain  to  sigh  and  languish  here. 

Ah  !  weary  eyes  !  when  shall  your  glance  behold 
The  dazzling  splendors  of  that  radiant  sphere. 
Where  daylight  never  dies  ? 

God  of  all  day  1  of  night  1  of  time  1  arise. 

And  bid  me  greet  on  the  sun’s  path  of  flame 
Thy  nameless  majesties  !  , 

Ix> !  speeding  towards  the  west  yon  vermeil  cloud, 
I’asseth  it,  Ix)rd,  Thy  glories  to  enshroud, 

Veiling  the  threshold  of  that  holy  home. 

Where  the  eye  knoweth  neither  night  nor  sleep  ! 
God  of  the  gathering  night  !  Thine  altars  are 
Ubiquitous.  We  feel  Thy  love  unfold 
In  every  whisper  of  the  soft  night -air; 

While  high  o’er  all,  yon  everlasting  choir. 
Love-guided  by  Thine  own  creative  hand, 

Filleth  the  concave  of  the  azure  dome 
W’ith  anthems  tuned  to  an  immortal  l^e. 

Heaven’s  beacon  stars  but  herald  forth  Thy  name. 
Of  good  the  all-ineflable  1  Hell,  death. 

Are  overwhelmed  by  Thy  stupendous  power 
With  one  vast  veil  of  joy.  Events  all  tend 
To  man’s  good  and  Thy  glory.  Every  star. 
Gemming  with  lustre  flood  and  field  and  flower. 

Is  eloquent  of  Thee  !  Sublimely  grand 
As  are  Thy  works,  O  Lord  !  Plarth,  star,  and 
sun 

Are  dust  beneath  Thy  feet.  Almighty  One, 

Thou  of  all  things  the  Origin  and  End  1 


ULLESWATER. 

Still  Evening  came 
like  a  presiding  spirit  in  the  air. 

Brooding  o’er  flo<^  and  fell.  A  windless  calm 
Mirrored  some  crimson  clouds  upon  the  lake  : 
While  all  the  vale  in  breathless  transport  lay. 

To  catch  the  beauty  of  that  sunset  time : 

When  wood  and  steep  were  touched  with  heavenly 
hues 

On  bold  Styliarrow  Crag,  beneath  whose  brow 
In  vernal  vesture  leafy  i^es  reposed. 
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In  the  calm  lake  reflected  :  while  afar. 

Sole  monarch  of  the  Dale,  Helvellyn  raised 
His  bore,  proud  forehead  to  the  western  gleam. 
Entranced,  we  rested  in  our  cradled  boat. 

Hushed  to  receptive  silence.  H.  P. 


A  SPRING  SKETCH. 

A  FAIR  spring  mom  it  is,  so  warm  and  still : 
The  sun  is  up,  and  all  is  clear  and  bright. 
Save  that  a  steel-blue  shade  basks  on  the  hill, 
A  steel-blue  haze  that  is  not  mist  nor  light. 


[Oct., 

Sweet  on  the  ear  the  teamster’s  mellow  “gee,” 
The  click  of  harrows  over  stony  knolls, 

And  all  the  home-life  sounds  of  husbandry. 

Break  ever  and  anon.  Across  the  wolds 
A  flock  of  geese  in  wedge-shaped  order  wing 
To  some  far  feeding-ground  ;  while  overhead 
.Stray  teals  late  risen  from  their  reedy  bed. 

Wheel  round  aod  round.  The  healthful  airs  of 
spring 

Go  pulsing  past  for  all ;  and  man  and  beast 
Joy  in  the  fulness  of  the  vernal  feast. 
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The  yjurnal  of  Philology  has  adopted  Vrrgil 
in  place  of  V’/rgil  as  the  proper  orthography  of  the 
great  poet’s  name. 

A  Done,  named  William  Berysoe,  has  written  a 
sort  of  art  novel  about  artist  life  in  Rome,  called 
From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

Am  excellent  Italian  version  of  Charles  Dickens’s 
“  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ”  has  been  written  by 
Signora  Grazia  Mancini  PicrantonL 

The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  is  engaged  on  a 
new  “  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lish^  by  Messrs.  Oliphant,  of  Eklinburgh. 

Mr.  Ilalliwell  is  busy  on  a  work  calculated  to 
make  ten  folio  volumes,  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  history  of  the  early  English 
stage. 

A  Benedictine  named  Bascket,  already  known 
for  his  researches  in  the  Archives  of  Venice,  has 
published  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  Secret  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  that  city. 

A  newly  discovered  Chinese  jx)em,  Li  Sao, 
written  300  years  before  Christ,  is  said  to  prove 
that  the  existence  of  America  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  at  that  time. 

A  susr~rative  memoir  on  Byron  matters,  by  the 
late  Lord  Broughton,  edited  by  his  daughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Carleton,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Mr.  Murray.  It  will  not  refer  in  any  way  to  the 
Byron  scandal. 

The  first  portion  of  the  eighth  edition  of  Tisch- 
endorTs  Greek  Testament  is  just  published,  con¬ 
taining  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and 
Part  I.  of  St.  John.  It  consists  of  320  pages  of 
closely  but  clearly  printed  reading  matter. 

A  Malay  anthology  has  been  begun  by  the 
Royal  Institute  for  the  Philology,  Get^aphy  and 
Natural  History  of  Netherlands  India.  The  edi¬ 
tor  is  Mr.  G.  K.  Nieman,  and  the  first  part  has 
already  appeared  in  an  8vo  volume  of  above  300 
P*g«- 

The  third  volume  of  the  admirable  new  edition 
of  all  the  plays  of  Beaumarchais,  by  Messrs.  G. 
d’Heylli  and  F.  de  Marescot,  has  appeared.  This 
edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  each  play, 
with  the  various  readings  of  the  original  manu¬ 
scripts. 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  paragraph  which  is  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  Sir.  Ten¬ 
nyson  is  at  work  on  a  new  poem.  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  reported  visit  to  the  Rhine  is  also  a  fiction. 
—  The  Athenaum. 

Max  Mollke's  Shakespeare  Museum  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  anniversaries  connected  with  the  poet’s 
life,  or  those  of  his  most  distinguished  worshippers. 
The  first  number  appeared  on  Shakespeare's  birth¬ 
day,  the  second  on  the  anniversary  of  Schiller’s 
death,  the  third  on  Tieck’s  birth-day. 

The  London  Athemrum  is  responsible  for  the 
following,  which  it  is  certainly  to  be  ho|^>ed  is  well 
founded:  It  is  rumored  tliat  Mr.  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  encouraged,  we  presume,  by  the  success  of 
his  version  of  the  Iliad,  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
task  of  translating  the  Odyssey. 

The  present  Charles  Dickens  does  not  at  all  re¬ 
semble  his  father,  but  is  a  quiet,  reticent  man, 
about  thirty  years  old,  with  heavier  features  and 
rounder  face  than  his  father,  lie  is  an  industrious 
worker,  of  excellent  judgment  and  literary  taste, 
and  promises  to  equal  his  father  in  the  conduct  of 
All  the  Year  Round. 

Paul  Botten-IIausen,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Christiania,  has  compiled  a  classified  list  of  ail 
the  works  of  any  value  printed  in  Norway,  or  writ¬ 
ten  by  Norse  authors,  up  to  the  19th  century ;  with 
an  historical  introduction,  a  critical  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  letters  and  science  in  Norway,  and  a 
summary  of  its  periodical  press. 

Among  late  French  books  are,  A.  Schatffer’s 
“  Huguenots  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;”  J.  Ro¬ 
man’s  “  Sigillography  of  the  Diocese  of  Gap ;  ” 
Paul  I.acroix’8  “  Court  Ballets  and  Masquerades, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  to  lx)uis  the 
Fourteenth”  (1581 — 1652),  from  the  original  edi¬ 
tions,  6  vols.  ;  and  “  The  Prussian  Army  in  1870, 
with  its  History  from  1807.” 

Nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Professors  of 
the  Univerrity  of  Munich,  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  Theological  Faculty,  liave  signed  a  protest 
against  the  oecumeniety  of  the  Vatican  Council 
and  the  dogma  of  Infallibility.  The  first  signature 
is  that  of  the  edebrated  Profi  V.  Pettrakofer, 
the  Rector  of  the  University.  The  Theological 
Faculty  are  expected  to  issue  a  protest  of  their 
own. 
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The  London  Bookseller  gives  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  decline  in  value  in  books  quite  as 
remarkable  as  some  of  the  instances  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  appreciation  in  rare  copies,  bishop  Gibson’s 
Preservation  from  Popery,  a  few  years  ago,  used 
to  sell  for  sixty-five  or  seventy  dollars ;  now  it 
finds  few  purchasers  at  four  dollars  and  a  quarter. 
Hammond’s  works,  which  formerly  commanded 
forty  dollars,  are  now  offered  at  five. 

A  very  curious  work  is  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
Mitford,  the  .Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in 
Japan  ;  a  collection  of  the  best  origin.al  novels  of 
the  Japanese  language,  with  illustrations  by  na¬ 
tive  artists.  The  apjietite  for  novels  is,  we  should 
say,  pretty  nearly  satiated  among  civilized  readers, 
but  here  is  something  really  new.  Mr.  Mitford 
is  now  publishing  a  series  of  “Tales  of  Old  Ja¬ 
pan  ”  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Parents  who  are  perplexed  for  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  may  enable  them  to  determine  intelli¬ 
gently  what  trade  or  profes,sion  their  children  shall 
follow,  will  l)e  able  to  get  it  from  a  book  jiist  an¬ 
nounce  1  in  London.  It  will  contain  “  Hints  to  Pa¬ 
rents  on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade,” 
“  Counsel  to  Young  .Men,”  etc.,  and  will  also  con¬ 
tain,  probably,  a.s  much  humbug  and  impertinent 
nonsense  as  such  books  always  do. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Helen  Taylor  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  editing  the  works  and  posthumous  re¬ 
mains  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  We  do  not 
know  that  Miss  Taylor  has  ever  given  evidence  of 
the  pos.session  of  the  ability  retjuisite  for  such  a 
work,  but  it  is  a  work  very  well  worth  doing,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  well  done.  The  decadence  of 
Buckle’s  influence  has  been  in  great  part  owing  to 
a  want  of  proper  editing  and  revision. 

Prof.  Angelo  De  Gubernatis  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  companion  work  to  his  learned  treatise 
on  the  “  Storia  Comparata  degli  Usi  Nuziali.”  In 
the  new  work,  “Storia Comparata  degli  Usi  Fune- 
bri,”  the  author  compares  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  different  peoples  with  the  same  research  and 
learning  that  he  had  previously  best.swed  on  the 
work  which  illustrated  the  history  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies  of  the  Indo-European  peoples. 

Mr.  Motley  is  very  popular  in  Holland.  Dr. 
Hurst,  writing  from  the  Hague,  says  his  name  is 
an  honored  one  in  that  country.  “  Mynheer 
Moteli,”  as  they  pronounce,  it,  has  done  more 
than  Dutchman,  German,  or  any  one  else  to  re¬ 
call  and  perpetuate  the  heroic  period  of  Dutch 
history.  Cheap  editions  of  Motley’s  great  work 
can  be  found  in  all  the  book-stores  of  respectable 
size,  and  most  likely  old  copies  in  the  book-stalls 
among  the  quays. 

The  Gremboten  for  June  24  contained  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  l.ate  Mr.  Dickens, 
by  the  editor,  Herr  G.  Freytag,  the  celebrated 
novelist.  The  Pickwick  Papers,  he  says,  eman- 
cipatetl  the  German  mind  from  the  predominating 
influence  of  French  fiction,  and  had  a  most  pow¬ 
erful  and  healthy  influence  on  German  literature. 
Mr.  Dickens’  writings,  he  adds,  have  done  much 
to  awaken  in  Germany  a  kindly  feeling  toward 
Englanil  and  Englishmen. 

George  Eliot  is  said  to  be  writing  a  new  novel. 
We  consider  George  Eliot  the  foremost  living  wri¬ 


ter  of  English  fiction,  and  those  who  have  regret¬ 
ted  her  recent  attempts  at  “  werging  on  the  poeti¬ 
cal  ”  will  be  more  than  glad  to  welcome  her  back 
to  her  old  work.  The  hand  that  created  Romola, 
and  Tito,  and  Adam  Bede,  and  Maggie  Tulliver, 
can  find  better  employment  than  telling  in  un¬ 
musical  verse  the  story  of  “  The  S^xinish  Gypsey,” 
and  “  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.” 

A  stew  "Library  for  the  Education  of  the 
People"  is  announced  in  Italy,  of  which  the  first 
volume,  “Chi  si  aiuta  Dio  I’aiuta,”  is  translated 
from  Mr.  Smiles’s  “Self-Help,”  with  additions 
for  the  use  of  Italians  by  Signor  Gustavo  Straf- 
forello.  In  the  second  volume  the  same  author 
will  explain  “  The  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life ;  ” 
while  the  third  work  promised  is  Signor  Carlo 
Ix)zzi’s  important  work  on  the  terrible  prevalence 
of  idleness  in  Italy,  entitled  “  L’Ozio  in  Italia.” 

ITe  are  advised  from  Valencia  (Spain)  that  an 
important  historical  work  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  shortly  published,  the  subject  being  the  “  Ger- 
manias  of  Valencia”  (the  Junta  which  conspired 
against  Charles  the  Fifth).  The  important  docu¬ 
ments  now  promised  have  lieen  jealously  guarded 
from  inspection  by  succeeding  governments ;  the 
last  revolution  having  opened  to  historical  students 
the  archsvos  of  the  Crown  and  the  Cathedral,  the 
above  promised  volume  is  the  result — to  be  follow¬ 
ed  probably  by  many  more  of  value  to  the  hi-'tori- 
cal  student,  anxious  to  verify  those  portions  of 
the  history  of  Spain  “written  to  order,  regardless 
of  facts.” 

The  Staff  of  Professors  of  the  Berlin  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  I S70,  is  composed  of  one  honorary  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  ;  six  professors  of  theology  (ex¬ 
traordinary);  five  professors  of  theology  (titular); 
three  private  professiors  of  theology,  not  remune¬ 
rated  by  the  University ;  fourteen  titular  profes¬ 
sors  of  medicine  ;  twelve  extraordinary  professors 
of  medicine ;  twenty-nine  private  profes.sors  of 
medicine  ;  twenty-six  titular  professors  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  ;  thirty-one  extraordinary  profes¬ 
sors  of  literature  *and  science ;  twenty  private 
professors  of  literature  and  science ;  thrt'e  profev 
sors  of  modern  languages ;  one  professor  of  music  ; 
one  profes,sor  of  fencing  ;  one  professor  of  dan¬ 
cing  ; — one  hundred  and  fifty-three  professors  in 
all. 

The  most  careful  biography  of  Washington 
Irving  yet  written  now  appears,  strange  to  say, 
not  in  America,  whose  literature  he  almost 
founded,  nor  in  England,  which  he  loved,  nor  in 
S(xiin,  which  he  celebrated  and  served,  but  in 
Germany — and  in  German — a  country  and  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  Irving  knew  and  valued  less  than  he 
certainly  would  have  done  had  he  lived  later.  In 
two  compact  volumes  (Washington  Irving,  Elin  I^- 
bens-  und  Characterbild,  von  Adolf  Laun ;  Berlin, 
R.  Opjienhcim)  Herr  Laun  gives  the  results  of 
an  affectionate  and  intelligent  study  of  his  subject 
in  all  its  aspects  and  succeeds  in  presenting  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  correct  picture  of  the 
great  diplomatist,  traveller,  and  master  of  English 
style. — Putnam's  Magazine. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  considerably 
more  than  50,000  copies  of  the  American  edition 
of  Lothair  have  been  disposed  of,  Messrs.  Long¬ 
man  &  Co. ,  the  English  publishers,  have  sold  only 
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9,000.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
these  figures  are  no  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
number  of  actual  readers  in  the  two  countries,  as 
in  England  by  far  the  larger  number  of  such  works 
is  taken  by  the  numerous  circulating  libraries,  and 
every  copy  is  read  over  and  over  again  for  several 
months.  In  fact  the  popularity  of  a  book  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  to  be  judged  of  not  so  much  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  sold  as  from  the  demand  for  it  at  these 
libraries.  Mudie’s  is  in  general  a  far  better  stand- 

rd  than  the  publishers’  returns. 

There  are  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  journals 
published  in  Paris,  of  which  ninety  are  religious, 
forty-eight  treat  of  jurisprudence,  thirty-five  are 
political,  fifty-eight  nautical,  luxty-five  are  devoted 
to  painting,  sculi>ture,  music,  and  the  theatres, 
axty-six  to  popular  science,  a  host  to  various 
technical  and  special  subjects,  and  eighty-five  are 
literary  miscellanies.  With  all  this  number,  in¬ 
cluding  journals  devoted  to  almost  every  special 
subject  conceivable,  there  is  no  distinctive  literary 
journal  in  Paris — no  one  devoted  to  criticism  and  lit¬ 
erary  information,  of  which  class  there  are  so  many 
in  I^ondon.  Figaro  has  the  largest  circulation, 
fifty-three  thousand  ;  Rappel  comes  next,  with 
thirty-six  thousand ;  then  Le  Silcle,  with  thirty- 
three  thousand,  and  the  Caulois,  with  thirty 
thousand. 

Bacon  and  Shakesp>eare. — The  Northumber¬ 
land  House  MS.  of  “A  Conference  of  Pleasure,” 
four  imaginary  speeches  written  by  Bacon  alK>ut 
1592,  has  been  edited,  and  the  part  destroyed  by 
fire  most  ingeniously  restored  by  Mr.  Spedding. 
It  is  printed,  and  is,  we  believe,  to  be  published. 
The  last  two  speeches  only  have  been  published 
already,  from  a  Harleian  MS.  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  On  the  title-page  of  the  volume  in  which 
the  MS.  is  included,  near  a  mention  of  two  plays 
called  “Richard  II."  and  “Richard  III.,”  and  in 
several  other  places,  appears  the  name  “  William 
Shakespeare,”  written  not  in  the  jxiet’s  hand,  nor 
as  he  is  known  to  have  spielt  it,  but  as  it  was 
printed,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  the  date 
of  which  is  about  1597.  Whatever  this  ap|)ear- 
ance  may  show  as  to  Bacon’s  relation  to  the  two 
pdays,  it  shows  how  early  Shakespeare’s  reputation 
was  formed. 

Mr.  Triibner  commemorates,  with  some  satis¬ 
faction,  in  his  IJterary  Record,  the  depo.sit  in  the 
Manchester  Free  Library  of  the  collection  of  Chi¬ 
nese  books  bequeathed  by  the  late  Thomas  Bellot, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  of  which  253  volumes  have  been 
already  placed  on  the  shelves.  Mr.  Bellot,  the 
donor,  was  a  philologist  of  considerable  attain¬ 
ments,  and  he  studiecl  these  books,  recording  his 
observations  in  a  useful  piaper  on  the  best  method 
of  studying  the  Chinese  language.  Therefore,  a 
man  may  study  Chinese  at  Manchester,  and  if  the 
cotton  lords  so  will  it,  one  may  learn  Chinese  there 
for  further  u.se  than  Mr.  Bellot  made  of  it.  This 
bequest  gives  a  good  hint  to  our  Manchester 
friends  to  set  up  a  school  of  languges,  so  that 
young  Manchester  may  learn  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Hindostanee,  and  promote 
the  culture  of  cotton  and  silk  and  the  trade  in  them 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Such  an  establish¬ 
ment  would  cost  very  little,  and  would  be  the  best 
auxiliary  for  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  and 


for  the  Silk  Supply  Association,  and  young  Man¬ 
chester  would  be  none  the  worse  for  some  philolog¬ 
ical  knowledge. 

The  AtheHteum  for  August  13  says: — We 
have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  following  important  letter  from  Mr.  Ilalli- 
well : — 

Worthing,  Aufrust  1870. 

A  discovery  I  have  recently  made  of  a  series  of 
documents  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  many  of 
your  readers.  They  reveal  the  long-hidden  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Globe 
and  Blackfriars  theatres.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
experience  no  papers  have  come  to  my  hands 
which  dissipate  such  a  mass  of  conjecture,  and 
throw  so  much  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
Elizaliethan  stage.  It  is  now  certain  that  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  name, 
was  never  a  proprietor  in  either  theatre.  11  is 
sole  interest  in  them  consisteil  in  a  jiarticipation, 
as  an  actor,  in  the  receipts  of  “what  is  callc*d  the 
house.”  This  technical  expression  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  met  with  elsewhere,  and  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  tiresome  obstacle  to  the  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  position  held  by  the  great  drama¬ 
tist.  Any  one  who  can  explain  it  would  confer  a 
real  obligation.  Does  the  phrase  still  linger  in 
the  theatrical  vocabulary? 

J.  O.  IIalliwem- 

The  Pa/n-ri  of  Iferculaneutn. — The  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Herculaneum 
papyri  have  just  been  published,  with  the  title  of 
‘  Herculanensium  voluminum  quae  super>unt,  col- 
lectio  altera,’  by  Detken,  at  Naples.  The  unrolling 
of  the  papyri  discovered  at  Herculaneum  has  been  a 
work  of  ^ow  progress,  but  the  publication  of  them 
when  unrolled  has  l>een  far  slower.  From  1793 
to  1855  it  appears  that  no  more  than  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  were  published  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  in 
1861  the  Directors  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples  found  laigc  quantities  of  materials  ready 
for  the  press.  It  was  determined  to  publish  these 
papyri  at  once  without  a  commentary.  I'his  pub¬ 
lication  went  on  till  1866,  when  five  volumes  and 
part  of  the  sixth  had  been  is.sucd,  but  unfortunately 
the  publication  ceased  and  has  only  recommenced 
this  year.  The  parts  of  the  sixth  volume  now  be¬ 
fore  us  are  sjiecially  important  from  the  number  of 
fragments  of  the  work  of  Epicurus,  “  De  Natura,” 
which  they  contain.  In  the  earlier  volumc-s  some 
fragments  of  the  second  and  eleventh  books  had 
already  been  published.  The  new  fr-agments  be¬ 
long  to  the  eleventh,  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  twenty-eighth  books.  A  few  of  those  pub- 
lislied  in  1866  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  volume 
agree  with  those  fragments  of  the  same  Ixiok  which 
h^l  appeared  in  the  earlier  volumes.  I’rof.  Gom- 
pertz,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  Herculanean  papyri, 
states  that  it  is  evident  the  Epicurean  of  Hercula¬ 
neum  had  two  copies  of  the  works  of  Epicurus  in 
his  library.  The  most  valuable  fragments  are 
those  which  belong  to  the  twenty-eighth  book,  of 
which  a  much  larger  portion  has  been  discovered. 
Fragments  of  four  other  books  which  have  come 
to  light  are  also  published  in  the  last  parts  of  the 
sixth  volume.  Now  that  the  publication  of  the 
papyri  has  recommencetl  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  other  volumes. 
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The  origin  of  Dickens's  humorous  characters 
still  attracts  a  (^reat  deal  of  attention  in  London, 
and  some  interesting  facts  are  occasionally  brought 
to  light.  Mr.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.  1). ,  writes  as 
follows  to  The  Daily  Neivs  : — “  In  1^4,  in  the 
course  of  a  tour,  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Barnard 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  late  on  a  winter 
evening,  and  put  up  at  the  principal  hotel,  a  large, 
old-fa.>Jiioned  structure,  frontingthe  principal  street. 
At  breakfast  the  following  morning  I  chanced  to 
notice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  large 
clock  face,  with  the  name  of  Humphrey  surround¬ 
ing  it,  most  conspicuously  exhibit^  in  front  of  a 
watch  and  clockmaker’s  sihop.  ‘  How  odd,’  I  ex- 
claimetl  to  a  gentleman  seated  me ;  ‘  here  is  Master 
Humphrey’s  clock  !’  ‘Of  course,’  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  ‘  and  don’t  you  know  that  Dickens  resided 
here  for  some  weeks  when  he  was  collecting  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  that  he  chose 
his  title  for  his  next  work  by  observing  that  big 
clock  face  from  this  window  ?  ’  After  breakfast  I 
stepped  across  to  the  watchmaker,  and  asked  him 
whether  I  had  been  correctly  informed  iesi-)ecting 
Mr.  Dickens  and  the  clock.  The  worthy  horolo- 
gist  entered  into  particulars.  ‘  My  clock,’  said  he, 

‘  suggested  to  Mr.  Dickens  the  title  of  his  book  of 
that  name.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  stating  this, 
and  a  copy  of  the  work,  inscril)etl  with  his  own 
hand.  For  some  years  we  corresponded.  I  got 
acquainted  with  him  just  by  his  coming  across  from 
the  hotel  as  you  have  done  this  morning,  and  his 
a.sking  me  to  inform  him  al>out  the  state  of  the 
neighboring  l)oarding-schools.’  Mr.  Humphrey 
then  enteretl  into  many  particulars  respecting  the 
condition  of  these  schools.  Incidentally,  he  said, 
he  had  directed  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  friend  ‘  Phiz’ 
to  the  school  which  the  two  travellers  afterwards 
rendered  infamous  by  their  pen  and  pencil ;  but  it 
was,  he  said,  by  no  means  the  worst  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  obtaining  pupils,  and  had  become  very  ty¬ 
rannical,  and  even  insolent,  to  strangers.  He  re¬ 
ceived  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  companion  with  ex¬ 
treme  hauteur,  and  did  not  so  much  as  withdraw 
his  eyes  from  the  operation  of  pen-making  during 
their  interview.  But  ‘  Phiz  ’  sketched  him  on  his 
nail,  and  reproduced  him  so  exactly,  that  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  novel  the  school  fell  off, 
and  was  ultimately  deserted.  Since  that  period 
the  ‘  Do-the-Boys’  description  of  school  had  alto¬ 
gether  ceased  in  the  district.” — Tribune. 
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Rapidity  at  which  Excitation  is  propagated 
along  the  Motor  Nerves  of  Man. — Prof.  Helm¬ 
holtz  has  communicated  to  the  Monatsbericht  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  1870,  p.  184,  the  results  of 
some  new  mea.surements  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  M.  Baxt,  which  can  claim  a  greater  exact¬ 
ness  than  the  earlittr  researches  of  Helmholtz, 
Schelske,  Hirsch,  Kohlrauschde  Jaager,  and  Von 
Wittich,  owing  to  the  entire  elimination  of  the 
psychical  activity  of  the  experimenter.  The  ascer¬ 
tained  rapidity  of  the  excitation  varies  between 
about  30  and  m  metres  per  second ;  and  the 
rapidity  is  also  found  to  be  greater  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  This  result  le<l  to  a  more  exact  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  influence  of  temperature,  which  is 
ascertained  by  the  artificial  cooling  or  warming  of 
the  arm.  By  this  means  the  accelerating  influence 
of  a  higher  temperature  has  been  clearly  determin¬ 
ed  ;  so  that  the  interval  of  time  between  an  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  voluntary  power  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  muscle  is  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer. 

Prehistoric  Remains  in  Italy. — The  Cittadino 
Leucese  of  June  20th  contained  a  letter  of  Profes¬ 
sor  U.  Botti,  dated  June  17th,  giving  an  account 
of  his  successful  researches  for  prehistoric  relics  in 
the  Grotto  del  Diavolo  in  the  Gulf  of  Leuca,  near 
Ristola  Point.  He  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  the  most  elegant  vafes 
of  the  finest  clay  to  the  roughest  objects  kneaded 
with  sand,  as  also  a  quantity  of  bones  belonging 
chiefly  to  ruminants,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
small  layers  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  some  terra  cotta 
spindles,  and  some  bones  undoubtedly  worked 
upon  by  human  hands,  and  in  particular  some  laths 
and  scrapers  a  nec<Ile,  an  implement  resembling  a 
needle-case,  and  a  wild-boar’s  tusk  with  deep  in¬ 
dentations.  Sig.  Botti  subsequently  found  five 
flint  weapons ;  and  finally,  in  another  letter,  dated 
July  1st,  he  announces  the  further  discovery  of  a 
human  skeleton,  but  so  brittle  that  it  crumbled  to 
dust  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  near  it  some 
objects  of  lead  and  copper  and  a  variety  of  vases 
of  very  different  degrees  of  skilful  workmanship. 
He  considers  these  remains  to  lielong  to  different 
ages,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  bronze  or  copper  age. 
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Anrient  Glacial  Periods. — M.  Bou^  has  con¬ 
tribute!  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna, 
a  paper  on  t-he  accumulation  of  erratic  blocks  in 
the  secondary  strata,  and  in  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  the  tertiary  perio<l.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  account  for  these  accumula¬ 
tions  by  the  motor  force  of  currents  of  water  or  by 
subterranean  convulsions.  The  most  ancient  are 
found  in  the  carlx)niferous  sandstone  (millstone 
grit).  Unreliable  statements  are  made  of  their 
occurrence  in  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  systems  ; 
but  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
eocenes  and  miocenes  of  the  Alps.  In  the  latter 
case  they  have  doubtless  been  conveyed  by  the 
agency  of  glaciers  and  icebergs ;  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  bclie*-e  in  the  existence  of  glacial  periods 
in  the  course  of  almost  every  geological  epoch. 

The  Oxy- Hydrogen  Light  is  now  largely  used 
in  Pans  for  illuminated  advertisements  and  theat¬ 
rical  purposes.  Carts  with  metal  reservoirs  con¬ 
taining  the  compressed  oxygen  for  the  supply  of 
customers  may  be  seen  in  the  streets.  At  the 
Craie.^  Theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
sumers,  cylinders  of  magnesia  or  zirconia  take  the 
place  of  the  lime  cylinders  ordinarily  used  for  this 
light. 

Prevention  of  Rust. — Capt.ain  Ross,  of  the 
Artillery,  has  recently  taken  out  a  patent  for  a 
composition  which,  applied  to«the  clean  surface  of 
iron,  or  other  metals  chemical^  combines  with  it 
to  form,  in  the  case  of  iron,  a  coating  of  iron 
itself,  but  changed  in  character,  and  said  not  to 
rust  or  oxydize,  even  if  steeped  in  water  for  a 
week.  This  discovery  has  been  officially  submitted 
by  the  inventor  to  His  Excellency  the  Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief,  and  the  Deputy  .\djutant-Cleneral 
Royal  Artillery  himself  experimented  on  some 
delicate  steel  articles  which  had  lieen  treated  by 
the  composition,  by  putting  them  in  the  rain  and 
keeping  them  out  on  the  wet  grass  all  night,  which 
ordeal  they  sustained  without  a  speck  of  rust. 
The  composition  is  so  delicate  that  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  even  to  the  finest  needles  and  small  clock¬ 
work  wheels.  We  are  informed  that  watch-springs 
are  not  affected  by  it,  and  will  never  rust  after  its 
application :  nor  does  it  alter,  but,  if  anything, 
improve,  the  temper  of  knife  or  sword-blades.  It 
turns  the  surface  of  steel  implements  to  a  whitish- 
gray  color,  is  capable,  perhaps,  of  receiving  almost 
as  high  a  polish  as  steel  itself. 

The  Dry  Ravines  of  the  Rocky  fountains  and 
Andes. — N'o  observant  and  discriminating  travel¬ 
ler  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  singularity  and  apparent  mystery 
of  this,  as  yet,  unexplained  phenomenon  ;  and  when 
understood,  there  is  nothing  else  that  furnishes  so 
conclusive  proof  of  the  submontagne  drain^e  being 
explained.  Through  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain 
chain  the  princi{>al  ridges,  where  they  have  a  lati¬ 
tudinal  trend,  furnish,  more  or  less  often,  instances 
of  this  singular  feature.  In  following  up  a  valley 
stream  between  the  mountains,  we  are  on  an  active 
stream,  fed  by  living  streams,  and  also  swollen, 
when  rain-falls  get  concentrated  within  its  banks. 
We  pass  ravines  bringing  in  their  accumulating 
waters,  and  occasionally  we  enter  one  that  is  dry, 
deep-turrowed,  and  ploughed  out,  and  filled  with 
huge  rocks  piled  one  upon  another,  and  over¬ 
shadowed  by  lofty  trees  We  trace  its  deserted 
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bed,  and  wonder  at  the  strength  of  the  torrent  that 
has  once  dredged  it  out,  piled  up  the  moveless 
rocks  on  its  ddes,  and  uprooted  the  stately  trees  on 
its  banks  There  has  been  rain  for  several  days, 
and  the  ravines  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
are  running  fresh,  and  the  one  we  are  walking  in 
is  dry  !  We  walk  and  clamber  on,  and  at  length, 
before  us  (ami  to  which  the  ravine  is  approaching 
at  right  angles)  we  Ijchold  a  huge  mountain’s  side, 
and  a  black  and  yawning  cave  in  the  rocks,  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  our  heads.  It  is  large 
enough  to  admit  “  a  coach  and  four,”  or  perhaps 
a  railway  train  ;  but  all  around  and  within  is  dry 
and  silent  and  desolate ;  and  so  for  hundreils  of 
years  it  has  probably  stood,  without  the  least  change 

or  alteration  ! . 

We  are  struck  with  the  frequency  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  these,  and  their  evident  antiquity,  and  the 
appearance  that  most  of  them  present,  of  not  having 
been  used  for  thousands  of  years ;  and  we  .ore  again 
struck  (in  some  instances)  with  the  marks  of  modern 
convulsions  which  have  swept  them  out,  and  inun¬ 
dated  the  valleys  below  them.  From  the  great 
antiquity  of  these,  the  caverns  of  many  of  them  arc 
eventmiily  entirely  obscured  and  filled  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  debris  of  the  overlying  rock.s,  or  covered  with 
sand  and  decayed  vegetation  ;  and  from  their  num¬ 
bers  we  infer  that  they  were  produced  at  a  period 
when  volcanic  influences  were  more  active  than 
they  now  are,  w  hen,  by  successive  internal  pressures 
and  explosions,  the  channels  of  the  submontagne 
waters  were  more  frequently  obstructed,  causing 
overflows  of  the  accumulating  waters,  which  dis- 
chargeil  through  these  gates  into  the  valleys ;  and 
if  similar  obstructions  were  now  presented  to  the 
egress  of  the  submontagne  waters,  the  valleys  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  would  soon  be  in¬ 
undated.  The  extreme  rarity  of  their  discharges 
at  the  present  day  is  evidence  tliat  they  have  no 
influence  or  connection  with  the  regular  flow  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  waters  in  tlic  submontagne  vaults,  and 
their  great  antiquity  and  numbers  show  what  the 
accumulations  and  pressure  of  those  waters  ancient- 
Iv  were ;  and  as  rain-falls  and  snows  have  not  di- 
minishctl,  the  submontagne  currents  are  the  same 
now  as  they  were  at  that  ancient  date,  but  confined 
to  more  regular  and  unchange.ible  Irerls. —  The 
Lifted  and  Subsided  Rocks  of  America.  By  G. 
Cat  lift. 

A  Xew  Kind  of  Lnsurance. — Mr.  Victor  Prou 
attempts,  in  Cosmos,  to  expl.ain  the  very  dry  sum¬ 
mer  experienced  this  year  in  Western  Eurojw,  as  the 
result  of  an  unusually  long  and  severe  winter  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  The  great  ice-fitddsof  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Polar  Sea  do  not  break  up  early 
enough  to  supply  the  usual  source  of  the  rains  of 
spring  and  early  summer  in  the  tcmjjcrate  zone. 
Mr.  Prou  is  confident  that  a  judicious  use  of  the 
tremendous  explosive  agents  produced  by  mcKlem 
chemistry  to  break  up  the  ice  at  the  end  of  a  se¬ 
vere  Polar  winter  will  restore  the  nee<led  supply  of 
rain  and  e'^ualize  the  temperature  ;  and  so  pro¬ 
poses  an  “Insurance  Company  against  Drought.” 

Heralding  the  Approcuh  of  Storms. — It  is  an¬ 
nounced  from  Washington  that  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  proposes  to  co-ojjerate 
with  the  War  i')epartment  for  the  rapid  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  telegraphic  re|)ortsof  “the  observation 
and  report  of  storms,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
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on  our  Northern  lakes  and  seaboard."  The 
managers  of  the  Company,  regarding  the  under¬ 
taking  as  of  national  importance,  propose  to 
place  their  wires  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  on  liberal  terms.  The  organization  of 
the  telegraphic  circuit  for  the  simultaneous  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  weather  reports  to  and  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  and  principal  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  will  l>e  the  most  extensive 
that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

The  Solar  EcUpse  of  December. — Astronomers 
have  begun  their  preparations  for  observing  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  l>eceml>er  next.  The 
Royal  Society  and  the  Astronomical  Society  have 
each  appointed  a  committee  to  make  proper  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  have  set  apart  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  purchase  of  instruments  and  other  expenses*. 
Special  pains  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  photo¬ 
graphy,  spectroscopy,  and  polarization  shall  l)e 
employed  to  full  advantage  in  observation  of  the 
several  phenomena  ;  and  considering  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  (|uestions  that  have  grown  up  of  late 
years  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  it 
IS  hf)pe<l  that  some  of  them  will  be  answered  by 
the  observations  alx)ut  to  be  made.  The  totality 
of  the  eclipse  falls  on  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
the  three  parties  of  observers  who  are  to  go  out 
to  (Jibraltar,  to  Algiers,  and  to  Sicily,  will, 
while  working  for  science,  have  the  pleasure  of 
passing  their  Christmas  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
assistance  of  government  will  be  asked,  and  will 
probably  lie  given  in  the  conveyance  by  ship  of 
the  parties  of  observers  to  their  several  stations. 
Hence  it  may  l»e  anticipated  that  the  coming 
eclipse  will  be  more  effectually  scrutinized  than 
any  preceding. 

The  next  Transit  0/  Venus. — Though'not  much 
talked  about,  the  traasit  of  Venus  to  take  place 
in  1874  is  ke{>t  steadily  in  mind  by  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  phenomenon.  The  Astrononier- Royal 
makes  known  in  his  Annual  Report  that  govern¬ 
ment  have  “answered  liljerally”  to  his  appeal  for 
])ecuniary  aid  ;  that  he  has  ordered  telcscojx;s 
clocks,  and  other  instruments  sufficient  to  etjuip 
five  observing  stations,  and  that  the  question  is 
actively  discussed  as  to  whether  it  will  be  feasible 
to  use  photography  or  si.)Cctruscopy  in  the  obser¬ 
vations.  The  observing  stations  are  to  be  chosen 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  some  of  them  in  high 
Antarctic  latitudes,  which,  as  we  may  antici|>ate, 
is  a  reason  why  government  should  contribute 
means  of  conveyance  when  the  time  arrives.  So 
much  preparation  for  an  observation  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Venus  across  the  sun’s  disc  may  .appear  to 
some  minds  a  waste  of  money  and  labor ;  but  a 
transit  Ls  of  high  importance  in  astronomy.  It 
gives  a  measure  of  the  sun’s  distance,  of  the  speed 
of  light,  and  can  be  made  available  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  important  questions  in  natural  philoso¬ 
phy.  Instruments  are  now  so  excellent  that  we 
may  hoj*  for  the  perfection  of  accuracy  in  the  ob¬ 
servations. 

N’ew  Method  in  Telegraphy. — We  hear  that 
a  method  of  condensing  telegraphic  messages,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  keeping  their  purport  secret 
from  alt  persons  except  the  sender  and  receiver, 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Gall,  of  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica  (son  of  a  well-known  Edinburgh  publisher). 
He  has  drawn  up  a  lexicon  of  telegraphy,  and  any 


one  wishing  to  send  a  message  has  but  to  choose 
from  this  lexicon  a  single  word,  acconling  to  the 
nature  of  the  message.  In  this  word  he  conveys 
his  whole  meaning  to  his  friend  or  correspondent  ; 
but  to  the  telegraph  clerk,  or  any  one  else,  it  is  an 
impenetrable  secret.  The  friend  or  correspondent 
is  of  course  aware  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
message  is  to  be  interpretea,  and  he  alone  can  re¬ 
solve  the  meaning.  The  combinations  of  the  me¬ 
thod  arc  so  numerous  that,  as  we  are  informed, 
Mr.  Gall  himself  would  be  unable  to  discover  the 
key  which  other  persons  had  agreed  to  use  out  of 
his  own  lexicon.  Another  advantage  of  this  method 
is  its  economy.  When  a  long  message  can  be  con¬ 
tained  in  one,  two,  or  three  words,  the  saving  will 
Ise  great  as  regards  Ixith  money  and  time.  The 
pre-arrangement  of  messages  is  described  as  re¬ 
markably  easy  ;  hence  there  seems  no  reason  why 
this  telegraph  lexicon  should  not  lie  published  for 
general  use. 

An  Important  Discovery. — In  a  communica¬ 
tion  tothe  Lombard  Institute  of  Sciences  at  Milan, 
Professor  Montegazza  states,  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ment,  that  vegetable  oils  act  as  preservatives  from 
malaria.  He  finds  reason  to  believe  that  flowers 
exhale  ozone  in  large  quantities,  and  of  a  quality 
superior  to  that  produced  in  other  ways.  The  ex¬ 
halation,  as  might  be  anticipated,  takes  place 
mostly  during  sunshine,  and  broomes  very  small  in 
amount  at  night.  If  the  professor  is  right  in  his 
views,  the  cultivation  of  aromatic  plants  and  the 
use  of  vegetable  scents  should  lie  particularly  ben¬ 
eficial  in  marshy  districts,  where  the  air  is  un¬ 
wholesome.  He  reconunends  that  lalx>rers  who 
work  in  swamps  and  rice-fields  should  carry  about 
them  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  turjientine, 
or  some  other  powerful  aromatic.  In  Holland 
and  the  marshy  regions  of  the  South  of  France,  it 
is  believed  that  plantations  of  sunflower  will  pre¬ 
serve  a  neighborhood  from  intermittent  fever. 

Chamber! s  fournal  says : — With  characteristic 
enterprise,  the  Americans  have  sent  exploring 
parties  into  their  newly-acquired  territory,  Alaska, 
and  have  ascertained  that  the  river  Yukon  Ls  one  of 
the  longest  on  the  North  American  continent,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  the  only  important  stream  in 
the  new  country.  The  river  was  explored  by  a  party 
of  twelve  men  in  a  small  steamer  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Raymond,  of  the  army  engineers. 
They  succeedetl  in  reaching  Fort  Yukon,  near  the 
head  of  the  river,  and  returned  in  safety.  The 
Indians  of  the  interior  are  described  as  inferior  to 
those  of  the  coast,  and  very  cowardly ;  and  the 
extent  of  useless  land  is  prodigious.'  But  for  com¬ 
plete  particulars  of  the  expedition  we  must  wait 
for  one  of  the  excellent  reports  of  surveys  and  ex¬ 
plorations  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Lungs. — Dr. 
Rattray  of  the  English  navy  hxs  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  “On  some  of  the  more 
important  Changes  induced  in  the  Animal  Econ¬ 
omy  by  Change  of  Climate,  as  from  Temperate 
to  Tropical,  anil  the  reverse."  Experiment  has 
sliowm  that  respiration  is  slower  in  warm  air  than 
in  cold  air ;  but  we  do  not  yet  fully  know  what 
happens  in  the  tropics,  where  great  heat,  rarity  of 
air,  and  moisture  are  combined,  nor  whether  the 
quantity  of  air  there  respired  is  greater  or  less 
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than  in  temperate  climates.  Some  light  has  been 
thrown  on  these  questions  by  l>r.  Rattray,  who 
made  his  experiments  on  some  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  a  vessel  during  a  voyage  to  Brazil  and 
back.  In  England,  at  starting,  the  average  capa¬ 
city  of  the  chest  for  air  was  found  to  be  256  cubic 
inches;  in  the  equatorial  doldrums,  temperature 
78  degrees  in  the  shade,  the  capacity  increased  to 
280  inches ;  and  on  the  return  voyage  in  the  same 
region,  the  heat  being  then  83  degrees  in  the  shade, 
there  was  a  further  increase  to  286^  cubic  inches. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  this 
increase  would  become  permanent  on  prolongeil 
residence  in  a  tropical  climate  ;  but  on  returning 
to  England,  there  was  an  average  decrease  of  26 
inches,  the  temperature  being  the  same  as  at  start¬ 
ing — namely,  65  degrees.  On  passing  from  the 
doldrums  to  the  cool  dry  air  of  the  north-east 
trades  there  was  a  sudden  decrease  of  from  eight 
to  fifteen  inches ;  and  a  negro,  whose  chest  had  a 
capacity  of  210  cubic  inches  in  the  tropics,  found 
himself  reiluced  to  185  in  an  English  winter. 
Here  Dr.  Rattray  remarks  that  a  knowleilge  of 
this  law  is  evidently  of  practical  application  in 
preventing  mistakes  in  the  spirometric  diagnosis  of 
certain  lung  diseases.  Thus,  the  capacity  of  the 
chest  of  an  individual  debilitated  by  residence  in 
the  tropics,  and  weak-chested,  being  say,  250  or 
270  cubic  inches  he  might  be  supjxjseil  to  have 
contracted  incipient  phthisis  on  reaching  England 
in  winter  laboring  under  catarrh,  ami  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  capacity  of  his  chest  of  from  25  to  35 
inches.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consumptive 
patient  on  arriving  in  the  tropics  might  be  sup¬ 
pose!  restored  to  health  becau<«  he  could  inhale 
a  greater  volume  of  air.  A  similar  mistake  might 
also  be  made  in  England  on  comparing  the  amount 
of  summer  and  winter  respiration.  These  results, 
in  which  the  lungs  were  tested  to  their  full  capa¬ 
city,  are  borne  out  by  ordinary  breathing  under 
similar  circumstances.  More  air  is  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  More  blood 
flows  to  the  skin  and  the  liver  in  the  tropics  than 
in  temperate  climates  ;  consc<]uently  a  less  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  flows  to  the  lungs,  and  they  have 
more  room  for  air.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
lungs  of  Europeans  who  die  in  a  tropical  country 
are  lighter  than  those  of  Europeans  who  die  at 
home.  These  facts  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  a  tropical  or  subtropical  climate 
ch^-ks  incipient  phthisis,  or  inflammatory  action 
of  the  respiratory  ap])aratus.  Residence  in  a  warm 
atmosphere  is  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  in  tlie  affected  lungs,  by  diminished 
activity  in  the  vital  processes  carried  on  therein, 
.by  facilitated  respiration,  and,  alxive  all,  by  di¬ 
minished  lung-work,  from  vicarious  action  of  the 
physiologically  excited  skin  and  liver.  The  air 
being  less  irritant,  there  is  less  tendency  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  those  bronchial  attacks  which  are  so 
apt  to  break  up  old  tubercle  and  deposit  new. 
We  thus  see  why  it  is  that  a  warm  climate  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  consumptive  patients  ;  and  why  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  travel  should  live  as  much  as  pos¬ 
able  in  an  atmosphere  kept  at  the  required  temper¬ 
ature  by  artificial  means.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  by  keeping  the  lungs  from  cold,  they  are  kept 
from  overwork,  and  have  more  room  for  air,  and 
consumption  will  be  mitigated,  if  not  prevented 
or  cured. 
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Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. — The 
Board  of  T rade  accounts  state  that  the  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  the  first 
quarters  of  the  year  1870  was  34, 664, 363,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  1,700,000  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  quarter  of  1869  The  exports  to  British 
possessions  amounted  in  value  to  ;^i  1,014,41 1,  an 
increase  of  nearly  ;^i, 200,000.  Our  total  exports 
were  of  the  declared  value  of  »n  in¬ 

crease  of  nearly  ;^2,900,000  over  the  corres|Kmd- 
ing  quarter  of  1S69,  or  about  a  million  a  month. 
The  exports  to  France,  Belgium,  Turkey,  (Ireece, 
and  Sfiain,  show  an  increase — to  France  a  large  in¬ 
crease  ;  but  the  exports  to  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  rather  declinetl.  The  exports  to  Egjpt 
sliow  an  increase  from  ;^i, 676,814  to  ;^2,2s8,546. 
The  exjwrts  to  the  United  States — j^7»523»iS3 — 
are  rather  less  in  value  tlian  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  year  1869.  The  exports  to  Brazil  are  returned 
as  reaching  only  ;^832,68i,  a  large  decline ;  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  show  an 
increase.  The  exports  to  India,  j^4,820,O46,  pre¬ 
sent  an  increase  of  ;^863,ooo  over  1869;  to  Chi¬ 
na,  ;tii952,503,  a  slight  advance;  to  Australia, 
;^2,09S,66i,  a  decrease  of  alxive  lialf  a  million. 
The  West  Indies  British  North  America,  South 
Africa,  and  Mauritius  appear  as  better  customers 
than  in  1869.  The  imports  of  merchandise  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  quarter  of  1870 
have  been  of  the  computed  value  of  56, 762,682, 
a  rather  less  amount  than  in  the  corresixinding 
quarter  of  1869.  The  imjiorts  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  j^47.97 3.252,  sliow  an  increase  of  ;^374,ooo; 
from  Britidi  Possessions  ;^8,789,430,  a  decrease 
of  ;^497,ocxj.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  amount  in  value  to  /'i  1,749,081,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,96 1,000.  The  imports  from  France 
show  a  slight  increase ;  from  Russia  and  Belgium 
there  is  a  larger  increase ;  the  imports  from  most 
European  countries  have  lieen  less  than  in  1869. 
The  imports  from  Egypt,  ;^4, 131,656,  show  some 
increase;  those  from  China,  ;(C3, 398,355,  *  larger 
increase;  from  India,  ;^2,464,538,  a  large  decrease 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half ;  those  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  ;^3,403,749,  an  increase  of  a  million. 

The  Cetiosaurus,  or  Great  Oolitic  Lizard. — 
The  Geological  Magazine  o{  July,  1869,  announced 
the  discovery  of  the  Ihigh-lxme  of  this  monster, 
and  since  then  Professor  Phillips,  writing  to  the 
Athenteum  of  A(>ril  2,  states  that  further  remains 
have  been  found.  “  The  space  of  ground  in 
which  the  bones  are  found  (writes  Prof.  Phillifis) 
is  apjiarently  qnite  limited.  One  may  think  the 
whole  Ixxly  of  the  vast  old  lizard,  in  the  extremity 
of  age,  was  here  laid  to  uneasy  rest ;  the  parts 
separated  by  decay ;  the  massive  limlis  disjointed, 
and  the  Ixmes  displaced.  Imagine  a  surface  of 
the  ossiferous  clay  which  covers  the  Oolite  laid 
bare  by  the  workmen.  Ixiok  southward  :  before 
you  are  four  bones  laid  rudely  parallel,  in  a  row, 
at  intervals  of  i,  2,  or  3  feet.  They  are  64,  54, 
45,  and  37  inches  long;  10  inches  the  least 
breadth  in  the  narrowest  part ;  26  inches  the 
greatest  breadth  in  the  widest  part.  These  are 
bones  of  Cetiosaurus.  Over  them  and  in  front  of 
them,  three  days  since,  lay  as  many  others,  as 
large  and  as  quietly  reposing  in  their  ‘  longaeval  ’ 
graves:  behind  them,  possibly,  are  still  mure 
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bones,  to  be  discovered  at  some 'future  time, 
bones  of  a  much  mightier  area — probal)ly  hugest 
of  all  huge  ilia — extended  far  and  wide  ;  vertebras 
8,  9,  and  1 1  inches  in  diameter  ;  monstrous  ribs, 
of  which  the  parts  traceable  and  inferred  are  59 
inches  long  ;  all  this  w  iihin  the  compass  of  a  few 
s(iuare  yards.  It  seems  like  the  burial-place  of 
the  great  father  of  lizards,  each  of  whose  bones 
demanded — but  only  some  could  obtain — a  sep¬ 
arate  grave.” 


ART. 

ElvastonCastle. — F.lvaston  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  Karl  of  Harrington,  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  place  in  England,  and  probably  in  the  world, 
for  its  tojMary  work  as  well  as  collection  of  ever¬ 
greens.  Here  are  picea  pinsejws  30  feet  high, 
abies  menzesii  and  douglxsi  35  feet,  hemlocks  much 
finer  than  those  in  America.  The  grand  entrance 
through  the  golden  gates,  opened  only  on  state 
occasions,  is  Ixjrdered  on  one  side  by  a  vaiiegated 
holly-heilge,  with  occasional  staiulards  of  Irish 
yew,  and  on  the  other  side  (being  divided  by  great 
masiies  of  golden  yew  in  a  setting  of  common 
yew)  is  a  line  of  golden  and  I  rish  yews,  backed  by 
a  row  of  pinus  nobilis ;  at  the  end  of  each  gra.ss 
avenue  is  a  sujicrb  golden  yew  20  feet  high  and  as 
broad  ;  from  this  you  jiass  into  three  distinct  and 
separate  gardens,  each  more  extraordinary  th-an 
the  other  in  size  and  the  figures  of  the  tojiiary  work. 
Entire  cottages  cut  out  of  yew,  yew  arbors  20 
feet  high,  having  a  base  30  feet  sfjuare  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  steps  ;  the  top  surmounted  by  two  pea¬ 
cocks,  6  feet  long  and  3  or  more  feel  high,  the  head 
and  figures  closely  cut,  while  the  tails,  in  golden  yew, 
are  allowetl  to  remain  iinclipjied  and  feathery. 
One  very  extraordinary  house  in  yew,  with  several 
gables,  is  surmounted  by  two  birds,  one  in  a  nest, 
the  other  attcmi>ting  to  fly  out,  each  larger  than 
the  largest  eagle.  There  are  also  perfectly  green 
cones  of  P'nglish  yew,  40  feet  high,  with  goUlen 
heads  (caps  of  gohlcn  yew),  these  st.anding  in  a 
double  base  or  platform  of  English  yew,  25  to  30 
feet  sijuare,  and  12  to  15  inches  high,  perfectly 
smooth  and  flat,  as  if  made  of  slate  ;  there  are  also 
long  alleys  of  smooth  turf  bordered  by  alternate 
Irish  and  golden  yews,  the  latter  tied  close  in  by 
wires  to  keep  them  pyramidal  and  surmounted  by 
golden  crowns ;  other  avenues  of  Irish  junipers  and 
golden  cypress.  In  one  of  the  gardens  (each  di¬ 
vided  from  the  other  by  clipped  yew-hedges  20 
feet  high,  with  occasional  arches)  are  groups  of 
Chinese  barrels  cut  out  of  juniper.  In  this  garden 
a  fine  effect  is  produced  by  a  large  circle,  100  feet 
in  diameter,  made  of  large  triangles  of  alternating 
golden  and  green  yews,  dovetailing  into  each  other, 
and  kept  down  (6  inches  high)  so  as  to  produce  a 
brilliant  jiarterre.  One  of  the  most  effective 
things,  however,  is  the  Vandyck  Walk,  a  covered, 
irregular  walk  through  an  arbor  thickened  at  the 
bottom  by  box  and  close  over  the  head,  the  light 
being  admitted  by  occasional  loop-holes.  The  or¬ 
namental  water  is  also  most  charmingly  managed  ; 
a  lake  of  apparently  endless  extent,  w  ith  the  mar¬ 
gin  beautifully  broken  by  occasional  borders  of 
■smooth  lawn,  backed  by  artificial  rock-work,  and 
planted  with  golden  and  Engli.sh  yews,  deodars, 
and  araucarias;  then  again  points  of  rough  ragged 
rock  to  the  water’s  edge,  in  ont  case  closely  re¬ 


sembling  a  ruined  ca.stle  covered  with  moss  and 
ivy,  and  the  effect  increased  by  broken  mullioned 
window-bars  set  against  one  of  the  openings.  At 
one  end  of  the  lake,  after  passing  through  a  dense 
yew-walk,  you  come  suddenly  upon  a  large  round 
hole,  8  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  rockery  ;  through 
this  ^ou  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  lake,  with  all 
its  different  points  and  islands ;  the  softer  parts 
in  lawn  with  an  occasional  weeping  birch  or  w  il¬ 
low,  the  rougher  with  here  and  there  a  cedar  of 
Ixbanon  or  araucaria  amidst  the  crags.  Another 
Ijcautiful  effect  is  pro<luced  by  a  sudden  vista 
through  a  cavern  across  the  lake  to  another  vista 
through  a  ca^ie,  in  which  stands  a  mos.sy  stone 
cross  wreatheil  in  silver  ivy,  duplicated  in  the  lake 
by  its  reflection  ;  and  beyond  this  the  vista  iscon- 
tinueil  three  miles  through  a  dark  fir-wood,  until 
it  terminates  in  Spondon  Church  spire. — From 
Skeleton  Tours. 

The  Unh'ersal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art,  com- 
pileil  by  order  of  the  Conimittc-e  of  Council  on 
Education,  is  now  complete,  and  forms  two 
quarto  volumes  of  21 88  pages.  The  idea  of  it  is 
original,  based  on  a  suggestion  some  twenty  years 
l<ack  of  the  Kate  Mr.  Hilke.  Instead  of  lieing  a 
mere  catalogue  of  the  books  actually  in  the  Art 
Library  of  the  South  Kensington  .Museum,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  general  catalogue  of  all  printed  works 
liearing  on  the  history,  literature,  and  illustration 
of  art  and  art  industry,  known  to  exist  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  the  languages  of  all  countries ; 
all  rare  IxMiks  having  a  reference  to  the  libraries 
in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  is  inestimable,  as  furnishing 
the  student  with  a  ILst  of  all  published  works  l>ear- 
ing  upon  his  s]>ecial  branch  of  .study.  The  labori¬ 
ous  task  of  editing  this  catalogue  has  been  assign¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  J.  Hungerford  I’ollen,  who,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  knowl^ge  of  literature  and  booksi 
carries  to  the  work  a  thorough  acquaintance  of 
theoretical  and  |>ractical  art.  It  only  requires  to 
examine  the  catalogue  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
his  diligence  and  research.  Under  the  name  of 
Raphael  we  find  no  less  than  140  citations;  under 
Holliein’s  Dance  of  Death,  72  ;  and  the  references 
to  Cruikshank  amount  to  1 16.  The  names  of  the 
authors  are  given  olphalietically,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  complete  the  work  by  sub-classifications  under 
subjects,  dates  stnd  countries.  The  value  of  this 
catalogue  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  the  art- 
student. 

Discoveries  in  Rome. — Recent  excavations  in 
the  centre  of  Rome,  more  especially  those  under¬ 
neath  the  churches  of  Anima  and  Race,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  discovery  of  new  depots  of  precious 
marbles  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  three 
monoliths  of  red  granite,  as  tall  as  those  of  the 
Pantheon  of  Agripjia.  Three  other  columns  of 
re<l  granite  of  the  same  size  are  partly  buried 
underneath  the  foundations  of  the  surrounding 
houses,  the  extraction  of  which  will  be  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  According  to  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  .M.  Martinori,  consul  of  the  university  of 
marble-cutters,  each  of  those  monolith  columns 
is  worth  at  least  two  thousand  dollars.  Cardinal 
Herardi,  Minister  of  Commerce,  has  sent  to  the 
Roman  Exhibition  specimens  of  all  the  marbles 
recently  discovered  in  the  Pontifical  States, besides 
chromo-lithographic  proofs  of  the  antu|ue  marbles 
which  have  most  excited  the  interest  of  archxolo- 
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gists.  His  eminence  has  commissioned  a  Paris 
editor  to  print  five  hundred  copies  of  an  album 
of  chromo-lithographs,  representing  a  complete 
series  of  modem  and  antique  marbles,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

The  Original  Form  of  S.  Peter's. — Das  Aus- 
land,  Ap>ril  30,  discourses  of  the  original  form  of 
S.  Peter’ s  at  Rome.  The  five  old  churches  which 
seemed  to  have  risen,  as  it  were,  from  the  graves 
of  ihe  mart3rrs,  are  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Peter, 
S.  Paul  and  S.  I>orento  without  the  walls,  and  S. 
John  Lateran — the  four  last,  with  more  or  less 
reason,  attributed  to  Constantine,  at  least  in  idea. 
Later,  the  number  seven  was  made  up  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  S  Sebastian,  and  of  the  church  “of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem.”  S.  Peter’s  is  the  only 
one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tilier,  where  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  circus  of  Nero  once  occupied  the  slopes 
of  the  Vatican  Hill.  It  was  completed  before  the 
year  400,  when  Paulinus  of  Nola  speaks  of  it,  in 
the  usual  form  of  a  building  divided  into  five  parts 
by  four  rows  of  pillars,  the  broader  and  higher 
central  nave  leading  up  to  the  altar,  with  the  tri¬ 
bune  behind  it — the  choir  on  each  side  of  the  altar 
being,  however,  an  innovation  on  the  older  forms. 
There  was  a  large  vestibule  before  it,  and  a  colon¬ 
nade  led  to  the  .Elian  bridge,  which  Hadrian  had 
built  to  connect  his  mausoleum  with  the  city. 
Such  was  the  general  character  of  S.  Peter’s  till 
the  time  of  Julius  II. 

The  Tireurs  cTAre. — The  Rev.  W.  Sanday 
writes  to  point  out  the  strong  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  drawing  of  Arches,  described  in  the  Ixst 
No.  of  the  Academy,  p.  249,  as  Michael  Angelo’s, 
and  a  fresco  in  the  Borghese  Palace  ascribed  to 
Raphael,  and  reported  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  Raphael’s  villa.  The  fresco  is  exce^ingly 
beautiful,  and  bears  much  resemblance,  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  character,  to  those  designed  by  Raphael  for 
the  Famesina.  There  are  two  other  frescoes  in 
the  same  room,  and  all  three  clearly  belong  to  an 
erotic  series.  One,  which  represents  the  marriage 
of  Alexander  and  '  Roxana,  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  Aldobrandini  marriage.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  both  the  drawing  and  the  fresco 
must  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Woolncr  proposes  of 
the  Triumph  of  Love  over  Lust,  which  was  a  com¬ 
mon  tj-pe  of  the  Platonic  mythology  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  is  reproduceil  from  another  point  of 
view  in  the  two  last  of  Shak^ieare’s  sonnets. 

— Academy. 

The  Sculptor  H'endler  has  just  completed,  for 
the  old  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Dantzig,  an  altar, 
the  work  of  two  busy  years  which  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  and  highly  approved  in  Berlin.  It  is  said 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  former  well-known 
altar  of  this  church,  built  by  Michael  Schwarz 
three  hundred  years  ago,  to  which  it  bears  a  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance.  It  is  nearly  seventy  feet  high, 
carved  in  massive  oak,  supporting  figures  of 
Christ,  the  princi^ial  Apostles  and  the  evangelists 
and  richly  gilt,  yet  so  as  to  make  the  fine  color 
of  the  wood  conspicuous. 

Two  drawings  by  Raphael,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  sheet  of  paper,  respectively  representing  Jupiter 
embracing  Cupid,  and  a  study  of  a  naked  female 
figure,  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  Louvre  by  M. 
Jules  Canoge,  of  Nbmes.  The  former  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  one  of  the  pendenlives  of  the  Famesina 
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Palace.  These  works  have  been  placed  in  the 
Hall  of  Italian  Designs  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  allow  of  both  works  being 
examined. 

The  First  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  was  opiened  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  is  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  its  predecessors  for 
an  entire  absence  of  visitors.  The  Exhibition  it¬ 
self  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  one  of  last  win¬ 
ter,  there  being  a  dozen  or  so  of  really  fine  pic¬ 
tures,  as  many  scores  of  medium  ones,  and  a  few 
that  have  no  right  to  a  place  on  the  walls  of  the 
Acatlemy. 

An  Important  Artistic  Iliscovery  has  ju’it  lieen 
made  at  Reichenliach,  in  Silesia  A  portrait  of 
Luther  has  been  found,  buried  under  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  school  to 
the  Lutheran  church.  The  canvas  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  presers-ation,  and  has  been  recognized  by 
the  burgomaster,  a  well-informed  amateur,  as  the 
work  of  Louis  Cranach. 

The  richest  and  most  beautiful  synagogue  in 
the  world  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Turin.  It  is 
a  Greek  temple  in  form,  mounted  upon  a  little  ele¬ 
vation,  in  color  white  and  soft,  enchanting  rose. 
Its  ornamentation  is  at  the  same  time  elegant  and 
grandiose,  and  it  is  crowned  by  a  bizarre  and  mas¬ 
sive  tower,  which  recalls  visions  of  Nineveh  and 
Thebes. 

Gustave  Dori  has  just  finished  a  large  drawing, 
illustrating  De  Musset’s  famous  Rhine  song,  and 
particularly  the  line:  Oii  le  pere  a  passi,  passera 
bien  Penfant.  The  phantoms  of  the  Old  Guard 
salute  Young  France,  rushing  by,  under  the  old 
Rhenish  castles,  to  the  fight. 

The  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  painted  by 
Ary  Scheffer  in  1855,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1856,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


VARIETIES. 

Variety  of  Minds. — Every  man  brings  into  so¬ 
ciety  some  partial  thought  and  local  culture.  We 
need  range  and  alternation  of  topics  smd  variety 
of  minds.  One  likes  in  a  companion  a  phlegm 
which  it  is  a  triumph  to  disturb,  and,  not  ies.s,  to 
make  in  an  old  acquaintance  unexpected  discove¬ 
ries  of  scope  and  power  through  the  advantage  of 
an  inspiring  subject.  Wisdom  is  like  electricity. 
There  is  no  permanently  wise  man  ;  but  men  capa¬ 
ble  of  wisdom,  who,  being  put  into  certain  com¬ 
pany,  or  other  favorable  conditions,  become  wise 
for  a  short  time,  as  glasses  rubbed  acquire  electric 
power  for  a  while.  But,  while  we  look  compla¬ 
cently  at  these  obvious  pleasures  and  values  of  good 
companions,  I  do  not  forget  that  Nature  is  always 
very  much  in  earnest,  and  that  her  great  gifts  have 
something  serious  and  stem.  When  we  look  for 
the  highest  lienefits  of  conversation,  the  Spartan 
rule  of  one  to  one  is  usually  enforced.  Discourse, 
when  it  rises  highest  and  searches  deepest,  when  it 
lifts  us  into  that  mood  out  of  which  thoughts  come 
that  remain  as  stars  in  our  firmament,  is  between 
two. — Society  and  Solitude.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson. 

Charles  Dickens. — At  the  time  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  Thackeray’s  great  contem¬ 
porary,  Charles  Dickens  (for  in  spite  of  all  re- 
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monstrance  it  has  always  l)een  the  fashion  to  place 
the  two  writers  in  the  same  category,  and  often  to 
sacrifice  one  at  the  shrine  of  the  other,  according 
to  the  particular  taste  of  the  person  addressing 
himself  to  the  subject),  was  producing,  in  the  ac¬ 
customed  monthly  form — the  green  cover  in  the 
one  instance,  against  the  yellow  cover  in  the  other 
— his  story  of  “  Doinbey  and  Son  ;  ”  and  it  was 
Thackeray’s  delight  to  read  each  number  with 
eagerness  as  it  issued  from  the  press.  He  had 
often  lieen  heard  to  speak  of  the  work  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  Svhen  it  had  reached  its  fifth 
numl)er,  wherein  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  descril)ed 
the  end  of  little  Paul  with  a  depth  of  pathos  which 
prorluced  a  vibratory  emotion  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  read  it,  Mr.  Thackeray  seemed  electrified  at 
the  thought  tliat  there  was  one  man  living  who 
Could  exercise  so  complete  a  control  over  him. 
Putting  No.  5  of  “  Dombey  and  Son”  in  his 
pocket,  he  hastened  down  to  Mr.  Punch’s  printing- 
office,  anti  entering  the  editor’s  room,  where  I 
chanced  to  be  the  only  person  present  except  Mr. 
Mark  I.emon  himself,  he  dashed  it  on  the  table 
with  startling  vehemence,  and  exclaimed,  “There’s 
no  writing  against  such  power  as  this — one  has  no 
chance !  Read  that  chapter  describing  young 
I’aul’s  death  :  it  is  unsurpassetl — it  is  stupendous  !  ” 
— Memories  of  my  Time.  Py  George  J/odder. 

I eannot  understand  this  swift  forward  motion 
of  ser|)ents.  The  seizure  of  prey  by  the  constrictor, 
though  invisibly  swift,  is  quite  simple  in  mechan¬ 
ism  ;  it  is  simply  the  return  to  its  coil  of  an  opened 
watch-spring,  and  is  just  as  instantaneous.  But  the 
steaily  and  continuous  motion,  without  a  visible 
fulcrum  (for  the  whole  Ixxly  moves  at  the  same 
instant,  and  I  have  often  seen  even  small  snakes 
glide  as  fast  as  I  could  walk),  seems  to  involve  a 
vibration  of  the  scales  quite  too  rapid  to  be  con- 
ceivetl.  The  motion  of  the  crest  and  dorsal  fin  of 
the  hipiiocampus,  which  is  one  of  the  intermediate 
types  lietween  serpent  and  fish,  perhaps  gives  some 
resemblance  of  it,  dimly  visible,  for  the  quivering 
turns  the  fin  into  a  mere  mist.  The  entrance  of 
the  two  lurbs  of  a  bee’s  sting  by  altematbe  mo¬ 
tion,  “  the  teeth  of  one  barb  acting  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  other,”  must  be  something  like  the  scrjH:nt 
motion  on  a  small  scale. — Kuskin, 

Professor  Whitney  ex-klently  has  a  high  opinion 
of  canine  psychology.  He  says :  “  A  dog  as  sure¬ 
ly  apprehends  the  general  i<lea  of  a  tree,  a  man,  a 
piece  of  meat,  coKl  and  heat,  light  and  darkness, 
pleasure  and  pain,  kindness,  threatening,  barking, 
running,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  range,  limit¬ 
ed  as  compared  with  ours,  of  matter  within  his 
ken,  as  if  he  h.id  a  wonl  for  each.  He  can  as 
clearly  form  the  intention,  ‘  I  mean  to  steal  that 
Ixme,  if  its  owner  turns  his  b.ack  and  gives  me  a 
fair  chance,’  as  if  he  had  said  it  to  himself  in  good 
English.  He  can  draw  a  complex  syllogism,  when 
applying  to  exigencies  the  results  of  past  experience, 
and  can  determine,  ‘  That  smoking  water  must  be 
hot,  and  I  shall  take  goo<l  care  not  to  put  my  foot 
in  it ;  ’  that  is  to  say,  ‘  Water  that  smokes  is  hot ; 
hot  water  hurts ;  this  water  is  hot ;  trgOy  it  will 
hurt  my  foot.’  ” 

The  Potato. — The  potato  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  is  found  in  abundance  wild  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Chili,  I’eru,  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  presence  in  Mex¬ 


ico,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  where  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  found,  is  probably  not  very  ancient.  It 
is  thought  that  it  may  have  been  introduced  there 
from  South  America  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers. 
The  potato  was  first  grown  by  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  at  Youghal,  in  Ireland,  in  ij86.  The  sam¬ 
ples  planted  came  from  the  Carolinas.  The  gar¬ 
dener  who  planted  the  tubers  thought  that  the 
green  potato  apples  were  the  potatoes,  and  carried 
them  to  his  master,  expressing  his  great  disgust  at 
such  produce.  Sir  Walter,  pretending  to  sympa¬ 
thize,  told  him  to  dig  up  the  useless  weeds,  and 
throw  them  away.  The  gardener,  in  rooting  out 
the  plants,  found  the  true  potatoes,  more  than  a 
bushel  of  them,  and  hurried  back  to  his  master  in 
a  very  different  humor,  to  show  him  the  samples, 
and  make  known  his  discovery. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  are  very  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  good  potatoes  and  the 
plant  appears  to  have  rapidly  grown  into  favor  in 
Ireland,  and  was  cultivated  there  as  food  long  be¬ 
fore  its  value  was  acknowledged  in  Great  Britain. 

In  both  England  and  Scotland  a  prejudice 
against  it  existed  owing  to  the  jioisonous  character 
of  the  plants  of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs  and  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  those 
of  the  woody  nightshade  (Solanum  dulcamara), 
an  extremely  common  plant,  well  known  to  be 
poisonous.  Almost  everywhere  the  same  prejudice 
prevailed ;  in  France,  especially,  and  it  w  as  not 
until  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  its  culture  in  that  country  became  gene¬ 
ral. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  its 
cultivation  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Ireland  the 
pitato  was  cultivated  in  flower  gardens  only  in 
both  England  and  Scotland.  Fiven  in  1725  the 
few  potato  plants  in  the  gardens  about  Edinburgh 
were  left  in  the  same  spot  from  year  to  year.  No 
attempt  was  made  at  a  more  extended  culture.  In 
1728,  however,  a  Scotch  day-lalxirer,  named 
Thomas  I’rentice,  living  near  Kilsyth,  Stirlingshire, 
carefully  cultivated  the  potato  as  food,  and,  after 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  own  family,  sold  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  to  his  neighbors,  who 
very  willingly  paid  him  his  own  price,  being  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  example  that  potatoes  were  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritious.  I’rentice  was  frugal  and  in¬ 
dustrious  and  soon  found  himself  in  possession  of 
;^200,  no  small  fortune  in  those  days.  He  now 
sank  hLs  capital  in  an  annuity  at  a  good  interest, 
u|)on  which  he  lived  independently  in  his  old  age, 
dying  in  the  year  1792,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86 
— (potatoes  evidently  agreed  with  him) — having 
lieen  64  years  a  happy  witness  to  the  effects  of  the 
blessing  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  confer¬ 
ring  on  his  country. 

The  potato  apjicars  to  have  been  taken  into 
favor  much  earlier  in  England,  as  ap]X'ars  from  a 
rejKirt  of  a  meeting  of  the  Ray  Society,  held  March 
18th,  1662,  when  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  a  Somersetshire  gentleman,  recommending 
the  planting  of  potatoes.  This  wxs  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  reported  favorably,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
land  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society.  From 
this  time  the  field  culture  of  the  potato  commenced 
and  rapidly  extended  as  its  excellent  qualities  be¬ 
came  more  known.  z\  strange  objection  was  made 
by  the  Puritans,  who  denied  the  lawfulness  of 
eating  pptatoes  because  the  plant  was  not  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Bible  !  Whether  or  no,  a  plant  so 
nutritious  and  whose  culture  is  adapted  to  almost 
c>'ery  soil  and  climate,  must  be  r^anlcd  as  amongst 
the  choicest  gifts  of  Providence.  Our  countrymen 
have  since  done  ample  justice  to  this  plant,  for 
now,  wherever  the  Englishman  seeks  a  home,  he 
always  strives  to  naturalize  the  potato  plant,  and, 
even  when  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  tropical 
lands  remembers  the  simple  vegetable  which  was 
so  long  struggling  into  notice  in  his  own  country. 

Germination  of  an  Acorn  suspended  ot'er 
ll'ater. — An  experiment  may  be  tried  by  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  watching  the  development 
of  a  plant  from  the  seed,  by  suspending  an  acorn 
over  water  in  a  common  hyacinth  glass  or  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle.  It  is  not  exactly  known  with 
whom  the  idea  of  rai.smg  plants  in  this  way  ori¬ 
ginated,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  lias  l>een 
practised  for  many  years  as  some  ladies  residing 
near  Epsom  had,  in  1835,  eaten  nuts  from  hazel- 
bushes  which  they  had  raised  in  glasses  and  after¬ 
wards  planted  out  into  the  open  ground.  The 
mode  of  treating  acorns  in  hyacinth  or  other  glasses 
is  the  following  : — Let  the  glass  be  fille*!  al^ut  a 
third  part  full  of  water ;  and  a  piece  of  card  be 
prejMred  as  a  cover  for  the  opening  of  the  glass, 
so  as  to  ht  close.  Fa,sten  a  piece  of  thread  or  of 
brass  wire  around  an  acorn — not  iron  wire,  for  it 
will  rust  and  corrode  the  acorn,  and  frustrate  the 
experiment.  Suspend  the  thread  or  brass  wire 
from  the  card,  or  from  a  small  transverse  bar  of 
wood  or  metal  beneath  it,  so  that  the  acorn  may 
be  sustained  at  a  short  distance  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  near  enough  for  the  vapor 
which  will  be  generated  by  the  glass  lieingkept  in 
a  warm  room  to  lie  communicateil  to  the  acorn, 
from  which  it  will  depend  in  a  large  droji.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  germ  will  lie  found  to  have  burst 
the  shell  of  the  acorn  ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  the  radicle,  or  little  root,  will  protrude 
itself  through  the  cleft,  and  take  a  downward 
direction  into  the  water,  where  it  will  Ije  continu¬ 
ally  extended  and  enlarged,  by  degrees  throwing 
out  external  fibres,  until,  after  a  few  days  more, 
the  plumule  or  stem  w  ill  be  seen  to  rise  upwards, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  card  that  covers  the  ves¬ 
sel,  a  hole  must  be  cut  to  allow  of  its  free  pas.sage. 
From  this  little  stem,  at  its  extremity,  two  coty¬ 
ledons,  or  seed-leaves  "-ill  soon  appear,  and  .soon 
after  other  leaves  ;  till  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  the  young 
tree  will  have  grown  to  the  height  of  several 
inches,  and  be  ornamented  at  its  top  with  leaves, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  wide  in  proportion, 
besides  smaller  ones  breaking  out  at  its  sides,  the 
root  meanwhile  having  continued  growing  to  a 
length  exceetling  that  of  the  stem.  The  acorns 
should  be  gathered  fresh  from  the  oak,  as  they 
soon  lose  their  vitality  by  keeping,  or  by  lying  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  largest  .and  heaviest 
should  be  chosen.  They  must  be  sus|x:ndetl  with 
the  point  downwards.  Fresh  gathered,  well-rip¬ 
ened  acorns  will  probably  begin  to  germinate  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  S<imetimes  instead  of  the 
card,  as  a  covering  to  the  top  of  the  gla.s.s  a  cork, 
fitting  tightly,  is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  If  the  latter  is 
u^,  a  hole  must  of  course  be  cut  in  it  as  soon  as 
the  plumule  or  little  stem  reaches  it. 


Bargaining  at  Cairo. — About  five  o’clock  we 
returneil  home,  and  the  Princess  and  I  started  soon 
after  with  Abdel  Kader  Bey  for  the  Turkish  Ba¬ 
zaar,  where  the  Princess  bought  a  boumouse  and 
other  things.  The  mode  of  shopping  here  is  cer¬ 
tainly  peculiar.  You  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
counter,  or  step  of  the  shop,  and  ask  for  what  you 
want ;  they  then  invariably  show  you  something 
quite  different,  and  it  is  a  long  while  before  the 
article  you  ask  for  is  produced.  Then  the  bar¬ 
gaining  begins  ;  the  man  asks  you  a  price,  and  you 
then  offer  half.  The  bargaining  goes  on,  at  first 
in  good  humor,  then  in  rather  cross  words,  but 
generally  ends  with  your  knocking  down  the  sum 
to  nearly  half  that  he  had  asked  at  first.  One  is 
quite  sans  gine,  and  puts  on  and  tries  the  things 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Still  one  must  have 
plenty  of  time  and  patience  to  get  anything,  as 
they  insist  u|X)n  first  taking  down  everything  in 
the  shop.  For  instance,  if  you  s.ay  you  wish  for  a 
silk  scarf,  you  must  first  look  at  all  their  l)eads, 
pipes,  table-covers,  and  embroitlered  slipjiers  ;  and 
though  they  must  perfectly  well  sec  that  you  don’t 
want  anything  of  the  sort,  they  seem  much  more 
eager  to  spread  out  these  things  than  those  you 
want  to  buy !  We  did  not  agree  alxmt  the  price 
of  a  lioumousc  in  one  shop,  so  we  went  to  another, 
and  found  one  just  like  that  in  the  first  shop,  only 
that  we  thought  weprcferrc^l  the  shajxjof  the  first. 
Abdel  Kader  Bey,  who  managed  the  bargaining 
for  us,  at  once  sent  for  the  man  and  boumouse 
from  the  last  shop.  The  two  were  comparetl,  and, 
before  the  shopman,  we  trie<l  both  on,  and  tried 
again  to  bargain  for  the  first,  the  second  shopman 
actually  helping  us  to  bring  down  the  price  asked 
by  his  rival,  and  going  across  the  street  for  a  can¬ 
dle  that  we  might  see  better.  But  he  stuck  to  ten 
pounds  as  the  lowest  price,  so  he  was  sent  back 
with  his  goods,  and  our  la-st  friend  carried  the  day, 
the  Princess  buying  his  boumouse  for  nine  jxrunds. 
It  was  certainly  very  amusing;  but  what  would 
they  say  in  hingland  if,  when  trying  to  buy  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  one  shop,  one  sent  for  a  similar  article  from 
another,  and  employed  one  shopman  to  help  you 
in  bargaining  with  the  other  ? — fournal  of  a 
Visit  to  F-gypt,  Constantinople,  the  Crimea, 
Greece,  etc.  By  the  lion.  Mrs.  William  Grey. 

Social  Customs  in  the  Himalayas.  —  .\bout 
Wangtu  a  curious  change  in  social  customs  occurs. 
Below  this  jioint  polygamy  prevails  every  man 
buying  his  wives  from  their  parents  for  a  given 
number  of  riqiees.  When  he  is  tired  of  one  of 
these,  he  sells  her  to  his  neighbor  for  some¬ 
thing  unilcrcost  price,  and  purchases  a  new  inmate 
for  the  Zenan.o.  Farther  up  the  valley,  however, 
where  the  people  are  very  poor,  and  the  tiny  ridges 
of  cultivation  will  not  suj)jx>rt  large  families,  poly¬ 
andry  is  common — as  among  the  Todas  in  the 
Neilgherries.  The  elder  brother  of  a  family 
choo.ses  one  wife  for  himself  and  all  his  brotliers — 
the  children  are  common  jiroperty,  and  seem  equal¬ 
ly  beloved  by  all  the  family,  so  they,  at  least,  do 
not  suffer  by  the  arrangement.  The  sisters  of  the 
wife  licing  consideretl  detrimentals,  are  placed  in 
Buddhist  convents,  whence  they  come  forth  to 
work  in  the  fields  or  as  coolies.  Many  nicn,  also, 
find  homes  in  these  convents  though  this  seems 
rather  a  matter  of  social  convenience  than  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.  —  "In  the  Himalayas,"  in  Good 
Words. 
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